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BLOOD: WASTE AND REPAIR. 


BY C. FRED, POLLOCK, 
We are apt to shirk the responsibility which so frequent- 
ly lies behind our answer to a friend’s inquiry, ‘‘How do 
you do?’”’ We call the recognized sequence of events in 
_ nature “‘laws,’’ and in one department they form the great 
code, under which, according very often as we choose to 
“do,” we receive the reward of ease and health or the pun- 
ishment of disease and disorder. To study with any intelli- 
gent interest the simple laws, which quietly execute them- 
selves with such inflexibility, it is necessary to grasp the 
essential points on which they rest ; and then a word or two 
will suffice to give us a few reliable regulations. The 
one way of learning what to do for the body is, to learn what 
the body does for itself. It is not an acquaintance with 
scientific names and phrases, which will serve.us here, but 
familiarity with fascinating facts. 

Disease is some alteration in the structure or function of 
some portion of the body; while health is the condition in 
which all the parts are normal in arrangement and perform 
their duty properly. The body is a fortress; and the vari- 
ous causes of disease are the enemies with which it has to 
wage an unremitting warfare. 

Put under the microscope a drop of water from a road-side 
pool and, amid the crowd of tiny animalcules with which it 
swarms, you may see a minute, somewhat spherical, speck 
of jelly, which leads a stolid and sluggish existence. It 
seems motionless ; but patient watching reveals the fact that 
it changes its shape, slowly flowing from one outline to an- 
other, now with many projections, now with a few knobs, 
now three-cornered, now with no shape at all. Some par- 
ticles of food, or supposed food, for it makes many mistakes 
in diet, pass into and become embedded in its substance, 
while other particles, by the slow motion of its shifting form, 
cease to be enclosed, and are set free, the suitable particles 
gradually dissolving and disappearing as they are absorbed. 
This is the ameéa, and it is a living, feeding, wasting creat- 
ure, constantly needing repair. Its substance, though very 
simple to look at, is one of the marvels of the universe. 
Composed of charcoal and three gases, it is the physical 
basis of all forms of life. Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen—these are its elements, and its name is profo- 
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plasm. This colorless jelly-like material forms the greatest 
part of such a complex structure as the human frame. 

The ameiéa is an example of asimple biological ‘‘cell,’’ with 
alittle bit of its substance more solid than the rest and called 
the zucleus; and our bodies are made up of countless num- 
bers of such microscopic particles or nucleated cells. 

No doubt they are developed into many more exquisitely 
lovely forms, for there are the filmy threads of the muscles, 
the branched star-like cells of the brain, and many others, a 
great difference in structure accompanying a diversity of 
function ; but a fundamental fact to be remembered in all 
enquiries about health is that our body is composed of cells 
in groups or masses of such particles, each leading a some- 
what independent life, though upon the performance of their 
work, the prosperity not only of themselves, but also of their 
neighbors depends, the whole being intimately connected 
and related throughout by means of the nervous system and 
the blood. To understand health, then, you must have your 
mind at the end of a microscope. 

The amount of blood in the body is relatively very large, 
about a twelfth or an eighth part of it by weight. Ina drop 
of it the microscope shows three things: there is a colorless 
fluid, the iguor sanguinis, and in this there float particles 
or cells of two different kinds. The vast majority of them 
are nearly flat, circular discs with the center thinner than 
the margin. So small are they that about three thousand 
lying flat, placed side by side in a row, would occupy only 
an inch ; and it would take about twelve thousand of them 
to make a line of this length, if they were set up on their 
edges. But for what they lack in size they make up in the 
innumerable millions of their number. They give the bloed 
its red hue, and are called the ved blood corpuscles. Among 
them, scattered here and there, are seen spherical, colorless or 
white corpuscles, slightly larger than the red ones. (See 
Figure 1.) 

Chemically the blood is composed of water containing 
several substances. One of these, the albumen, is allied to 
white of egg; and then there are fatty and extractive mat- 
ters, besides a considerable list of saline substances or ‘‘salts”’ 
with different names, among them, besides soda and potash, 





there being traces of magnesia andiron. Lastly, gases are 
dissolved in the blood, chiefly oxygen and carbonic acid, 
with a very little nitrogen. The red corpuscles seem to be 
the special carriers of the oxygen. 

When we consider the use of the blood, its composition is 
wonderfully simple; for its duty is nothing less than to feed 


I. BLOOD AS SEEN UNDER MICROSCOPE. 


The flat red corpuscles are seen as discs and edge-ways. adhering together in 
vouleaux. The spherical white corpuscles are larger and granular. 


every part of the body, bathing all the tissues, providing 
them with all they want, and carrying away all that they 
must get quit of. It isa great circulating market supply- 
ing needed repair, here to a nerve, there toa bone, now to 
the brain, and again to the stomach, building up again un- 
ceasingly the wear and tear of all the parts. 

To carry round or circulate the blood a special set of or- 
gans is provided, consisting of a pump—the heart, and many 





2. DIAGRAM OF CIRCULATION. 


‘Phe course of the blood is as follows : left ventricle, L.. V.; aorta, A.: systemi 
es, Ar.; capillaries, ¢. g. of head or arms 1, or of trunk 2, or of sa 
way FA her hye =" R. A.; C ventricle, R. V.; 
eries, P. A.; lungs ; pulmonary veins, P. V.; 
left auricle, L.. A.; and back to left ventricle. 
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pipes—the vessels. The heart is a hollow bag of muscle 
about the size of the closed fist, divided into four compart- 
ments, two upper andtwo lower. Every second or soit con- 
tracts, the two upper chambers, the auricles, being the first 
to move, and squeezing the blood in them into the two lower 
chambers, the ventricles. These again immediately contract, 
and force their contents into the large vessels, the ar/eries, 
springing from them, a slight pause for relaxation occur- 
ring afier each contraction. (See Figure 2.) 

Valves or flood gates guard the openings everywhere, and 
allow the blood to pass only in one direction. (See Figure 3.) 
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3. VALVES OF HEART. 
1. When the auricle contracts, the blood is forced into the ventricle. 2. When 
the ventricle contracts, the blood can only flow into the vessels. 

The arteries are elastic, and expand with each accession of 
blood to that which they already contain, and this you 
may feel as a ‘‘ pulse’’ at various places, where you can press 
an artery against a bone, as at the wrist. They divide into 
branches, and these again divide ; and this division is re- 
peated and repeated, until in place of one or two large 
vessels there is a multitude of small ones; which finally 
terminate in a vast number of extremely fine tubes, called 
capillaries (See Figure 4), with exceedingly thin walls. 
These unite with one another to form once more a set of 
larger tubes, which again unite with one another, and, with 
ever increasing size and thicker walls but smaller number, 
ultimately form the veims. (See Figure 5.) Now there are 
two sets or circles of arteries, capillaries, and veins, one of 
which is the systemic, passing to all parts of the body or 
system, and the other of which is the pu/monary, passing to 
the lungs alone. The blood after passing through the sys- 
temic is sent through the pulmonary set. 

Lay your ear against the front of a friend’s chest, two or 
three inches to the left of the middle line in the lower part, 
just where you have often felt your own heart throbbing 
when excited or climbing, and you will hear sounds, which 
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may be represented by ‘‘lubb-dupp, lubb-dupp’’ repeated 
over and over again. This is the voice of the heart at work, 
and a little thought of its untiring rhythm, sending a tide 
and torrent of fluid coursing throughout us, will force home 
the conviction that in this ministry we have to do with one 
of the great factors in our health. 

A little piece of scientific observation will be of service. 
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4. CAPILLARY BLOOD-VESSELS. 














The smallest arteries break up into capillaries, and these again unite to form 
the beginning of veins. 


Between the toes of a frog’s foot there is a thin web, and 
here the details of the finer part of the circulation in act- 
ual operation can be seen under the microscope. The termi- 
nal twigs of the arteries break up into the fine capillaries, 
and these again unite to form the little rootlets of the veins, 
“small plots or islands of tissue being enclosed by the net- 
work. Through the vessels the blood is flowing, and the 
corpuscles can be watched. They hurry along, here gliding 
round a corner as if familiar with the road, here slowing 
slightly where two ways open before them, and then darting 
down one of the narrow tubes, here with companions, and 
here going in single file. Itis a busy scene, and isa picture 
of what would be discovered in almost every part of our 
body, if we could apply the microscope to it. That much 
we can see ; but still more vital is what we can not see, the 
interchange between the blood and the tissues through 
which it is circulating. Fluid with various substances in 
solution can pass through thin membranes. If you takea 
small bladder, and, after filling it with salt and water, dip 
it into a basin of pure water, you will find in a short time 
that the water outside the bladder is salted to some extent, 
and this phenomenon is called osmose. A similar passage 
of material occurs through the walls of the capillaries, the 
. substances and fluid which the tissues require passing out 
from the vessels, and part of the waste products getting into 
them from the tissues, while the surplus fluid and waste 
materials pass into another set of fine vessels, the lymphatics, 
-to be ultimately returned to the blood. Wecan not think, 
or speak, or laugh, or cry without enormous numbers of the 
blood corpuscles perishing to supply the waste. 

It is obvious then that in the first place the blood will re- 
quire new supplies of its nourishing materials and also that 
it must be purified from the refuse matters which amount 
to three or four pounds daily. As to the former, what 
we eat feeds the blood, as the blood feeds the tissues, 
and in breathing we steadily renew the supply of 
one of the blood’s gases, viz.: oxygen. As to the puri- 
fying, in passing through the lungs the blood throws 
off the excess of carbonic acid gas picked up from the tis- 
sues ; and at other stages of its circulation it meets with or- 
gans, the whole time of whose component cells is spent in 


gathering from it other useless, effete, and poisonous ele- 
ments and casting them out of the body altogether. Such 
organs are the kidneys, the skin, and the liver ; and among 
the complicated chemical changes are found, as resulting 
products, familiar substances like ammonia, water, and 
salts. 

If we omit to feed properly, we must suffer. This is the 
question of diet. Without ample provision of oxygen, the 
blood will be starved of this element. This is the problem 
of ventilation. If we do not keep the skin in order, extra 
work will be thrown upon other purifying organs, and a 
source of welfare will become a cause of woe. The avoid- 
ance of this must be discussed under such subjects as baths 
and clothes. If we lead an indolent life, the great law of 
work will be broken, and disorder will follow. This is the 
province of exercise. Such are the matters which will be 
discussed in these papers. . 

More than a ton of material is absorbed by each of us in a 
year, and becomes a bit of us, gradually replacing a former 
ton, and to be itself replaced by a succeeding one. By a 
subtle alchemy we are constantly getting new brains, new 
hearts, new muscles, new skin, new everything. The waste 
is in proportion to the work; but the blood is ever ready to 
respond to the call, and no part can flourish, unless on the 
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5. VALVES IN VEINS. 
The valves are like pockets, A ; and lie flat against the wall of the vein, when 
the blood is flowing toward the heart, Bb; anything pushing 
the blood in the wrong direction closes the valves, C. 
one hand the limits of its capacity are attended to, and on 
the other hand its thorough exercise has full play. 

Up to acertain limit extra activity will be responded to, 
and thus the material structure, on which our faculties de- 
pend, can be developed, and find an improvement in their 
quality accompanied by a corresponding enlargement of 
their capacity. Conversely, disuse entails atrophy, decrease 
in size or degeneration in quality. Idleness of brain or 
limb is an unfailing method of securing flabbiness of thought 
or action. Our early years are a rising line, our period of 
maturity is a level, and our later days, a downward slope. 
In the first we not only grow in bulk, but improve in quality. 
Throughout the second our organs are at their best for 
steady work. During the last they gradually waste and de- 
teriorate. In youth excessive exertion calls out powers in 
reserve, in middle life such excess is injurious, in old age it 
is disastrous. Construction in the ascendant, construction 
and destruction balanced, destruction dominant ;—such are 
the laws of the stages, and to these we must submit, remem- 
bering, however, that life is not to be measured by years 
nor the body by bulk. There is much that is beyond our 
knowledge ; the nature of life and of many vital processes is 
a mystery which baffles us; but the main conditions of 
healthy life may be understood by every one. 
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THE PREHISTORIC NATIONS. 

In a study of the kind here proposed, it seems necessary 
to begin with some account of those races and nations with 
whose earliest and oldest literatures we are to be occupied. 
This requires that we pass beyond that limit of by-gone 
time at which history properly begins, into that other as 
yet obscure realm which we shall term the prehistoric. It 
would seem that as the researches of explorers and scholars 
go forward, this distinction of historic and prehistoric in- 
clines to disappear; yet there is no reason to think it can 
ever, in this world, wholly do so, while at present we find 
marked differences between that portion of the annals of 
mankind which is comprehended in authentic written his- 
tory, and that which is gathered quite or almost wholly 
from prehistoric sources. 

It would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to fix exactly 
the line which in the life of man on earth divides the his- 
toric from the prehistoric, The latter term is often applied 
to an assumed extended period, during which the human 
race was slowly emerging from a supposed primeval savage 
condition in which no record whatever could be made of 
events occuring from century to century, while of the period 
itself, and of the life of man during it, no means of knowl- 
edge remain to us save the rude relics found in excavation, 
or in caves, or in such suggestions of a prehistoric world as 
are seen in the lacustrine dwellings of Switzerland.* Wheth- 
er such a period ever really existed is as yet matter of 
theory; its soundness often assumed, yet never established 
by proof. That primeval man was a savage, or his earliest 
civilization a development out of that condition, there is 
no sufficient evidence. 

The only sense of the word “‘ prehistoric’’ justified by 
known facts, is that which distinguishes between that 
portion of the annals of mankind which may be justly 
regarded as upon the whole authenticated by adequate testi- 
mony, and that portion which belongs as yet, more or less, 
to the domain of tradition, or is laboriously spelled out 
from hieroglyphical or cuneiform? inscriptions, from papyri 
found in tombs, from engraved tablets of baked clay dug 
from the ruins of ancient cities, or from suggestions of 
primeval faith, and thought, and life in literatures older 
than history itself. One purpose of studies such as are 
here undertaken is, while penetrating so far as possible 
the misty region of that distant past, to find in what 
survives there of primitive man, some idea of him as a be- 
ing like ourselves, yet leading his life under conditions so 
unlike our own. 

It is a singular tribute to the accuracy and value of early 
Bible history, that the account given in the tenth chapter 
of Genesis of ‘‘the generations of the sons of Noah’’ is so 
almost universally accepted by ethnologists as supplying 
the first principles of ethnological science. That which is 
said in the concluding verse of the chapter, as a summary 
of its genealogical record, is the accepted starting-point in 
all ethnological inquiry: ‘‘ These are the families of the 
sens of Noah, after their generations, in their nations: and 
by these were the nations divided in the earth after the 
flood.”” As the history of the various races of mankind is 
traced upward to its source, the divergent streams one after 
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the other become lost in others branching off from the mai: 
current farther up, until in that obscure region which re- 
search is just now opening more and more to those inclined 
to explore it, three original streams of human descent, out 
of the primeval fountain, alone remain. The nations of the 
world are found, at last, to have their ancestry in one or 
other of those three sons of Noah. In the line of their de- 
scent, the infinite varieties into which the human race as a 
whole has been divided, are found, in the last analysis, to 
be either Semitic, or descendants of Shem, Hamitic, or de- 
scendants of Ham, or Japhetic, or descended from the sec- 
ond of the three brothers. { 

A notable fact presents itself in this connection. The 
language in which the oldest literature yet discovered, the 
Accadian, is written, has been ascertained to have a charac- 
ter of its own, so as to be neither Semitic, Hamitic, nor 
Japhetic—Indo-European as more exactly named. To this 
earliest known form of human speech the name Turanian is 
given. Rawlinson? (‘‘ Herodotus,’’ i. 524) says: ‘‘ Turaniar 
speech is rather a stage than a form of language ; it seems 
to be the earliest mold into which human speech naturally, 
and as it were spontaneously, throws itself, being simpler, 
ruder, coarser, and far less elaborate than the later develop- 
ments of Semitism and Arianism.” 

Similar in character are the languages spoken by widely 
scattered races of men, most of them either barbarous, or 
with civilizations in which a predominant element of 
barbarism appears, and which are classed, in a general 
way, as Turanians. To these belong the aborigines met 
with in so many parts of the world when entered and oc- 
cupied by people more advanced ; the Dravidas‘ of India, 
Scythians and Tartars in the more northern parts of Asia, 
and those mysterious pioneers in so many parts of Europe 
whose remains in the form of such weapons and utensils 
as only savages use, with ‘‘ornaments of amber or of coal 
of barbaric form,’’ and other indications of a very low 
stage of human development, have suggested theories so 
extravagant as to the age of European man. Tothe same 
stock belong the aborigines of our own country. The 
cultivated Turanian races are found chiefly in eastern 
Asia, in the people of China and Japan, or in south- 
eastern Europe, in the person of the Ottoman Turks. 
Almost with these exceptions the Turanian, wherever we 
find him, is, in respect to his condition of life, what in the 
view of some the name he bears imports—a ‘‘ wanderer’’. 

What we have said of the character of those oldest liter- 
ary remains belonging to the prehistoric times—the Acca- 
dian—points to the conclusion that with the Turanians, 
whatever may be true of them now, literature and civiliza- 
tion began. It does not seem a violent supposition that 
while one branch of the dispersion moved northward from 
“the land of Shinar’? under Asshur and planted seeds of 
the great Assyrian nation, another, ied by descendants of 
Ham moved westward into Egypt, and still another, sons 
of Japheth, turned to the north and east till they had reached 
that country east of the Caspian and north of the Hima- 
layas where we first find traces of the great Aryan race. 
While this was going forward, there remained at the center 
of this dispersion a people in whom all these three branches 
were represented, and so a mixture of them all. It seems 
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natural that these should sooner attain to a degree of devel- 
opment in certain forms of culture than those immigrating 
groups whose first experiences were those of the explorer 
and the pioneer. In due time this residue of the dispersion 
was itself scattered abroad, or lost in contiguous races. 

Whether to Chaldea or Egypt shall be awarded the dis- 
tinction of first of the prehistoric nations, is a question as 
yet undecided. Until recently, at any rate, the balance of 
opinion has seemed to incline to the theory that the found- 
ers of the Chaldean empire were immigrants from Egypt, 
where according to this view, nationality and empire must 
first, after the drowned world began to be repeopled, have 
been established. Even those, however, who hold this 
opinion recognize the fact that, as Sir Gardner Wilkinson‘ 
(Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Herodotus ”’ ii. 285) says, ‘‘ The Egyptians,”’ 
themselves, ‘‘ were a people who immigrated from Asia into 
the valley of the Nile’’ ; ‘‘ that to this day the inhabitants 
bear the marks of an Asiatic and Caucasian origin.”’ 

Should certain later conclusions with reference to Chal- 
dean and Egyptian chronology be accepted as reliable, it 
would seem quite safe to assume that the Egyptian and the 
Chaldean nationalities may have originated so nearly at 
the same time that the question of priority in a great de- 
gree ceases to be interesting. We have only tosuppose that 
the causes of the dispersion which sent the several- migrat- 
ing races in different directions, as before noticed, were 
such as to delay the creation of a settled order of things in 
that which was the original home of them all, fora suffi- 
cient time to allow of the formation.of that community on 

the Nile which became later the great Egyptian nation. 
* That ancient Chaldean literature, hereafter to be more par- 
ticularly noticed, lends confirmation, in certain parts of it, 
to the Bible account of the origin of a Chaldean kingdom 
in that region near the mouth of the Euphrates, where ac- 
cording to the same authority post-diluvian history begins. 
The founder of this kingdom was Nimrod, ‘‘the mighty 
hunter before the Lord’’ ; and the ‘‘ beginning ’’ of it ‘‘ was 
Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of 
Shinar.’’ The ancient Accadian, or Chaldean, literature, 
as we shall see, has in some parts of it accounts of a legend- 
ary hero whom translators of this literature identify with 
Nimrod. Comparing all sources of information with refer- 
ence to the date of Nimrod and the founding of his king- 
dom, authorities upon this subject decide upon this date as 
somewhere between B. C. 3000 and B. C. 2500. If the 
Septuagint chronology as to the date of the Deluge be ac- 
cepted, fixing the date of that event at B.C. 3200, it be- 
comes evident that certainly not less than two centuries, 
possibly twice that number, must have elapsed between the 
Deluge and the appearance on the scene of this mighty 
hunter who was evidently, also, a great builder of cities, 
perhaps a warrior and a conqueror. 

That Egyptian chronology which bears upon its face 
most likelihood of truth and reality, fixes very nearly the 
same date for the founder of the Egyptian monarchy. The 
name of this first of the Egyptian kings, Mena, or Menes, 
is almost as familiar as that of Nimrod himself. Of this 
king certain things are related which, while not in all re- 
spects history, may be treated as historically suggestive. 
An inscription found upon the walls of a temple at Thebes 
pronounces a curse upon Menes for having changed the 
previous simple form of government to a monarchy, intro- 
duced luxury, and perverted the simple and frugal habits 
of the people. It is said of him by one ancient writer, 
Diodorus,‘ as quoted by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in his ‘‘An- 
cient Egyptians” (ii. 4), that Menes first introduced ‘‘ the 
worship of the gods, and sacrifices, the use of letters, 
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couches, and rich carpets.’’ If we add to this the tradition; 
treated by Manetho’ and the Turin papyrus as if it were 
sober history, that preceding Menes was a long reign of 
deities, whose names are given in the lists,—to be rationally 
understood as implying the original existence of a kind of 
patriarchal theocracy,— we may conclude that the people 
who first settled in Egypt were under a patriarchal govern- 
ment, such as almost certainly was the form used in the 
first post-diluvian centuries ; that the habits of the people 
were simple, and luxury unknown, 

In due time Menes arose, a man, apparently, much like 
Nimrod ; one of those men, ambitious of supremacy, whose 
personal force and skill in popular control places them at 
the head of affairs; while under their usurped sovereignty 
an old order passes away and a new world begins. All this 
would be in perfect consistence with the Scripture narrative, 
leaving us only to assume that a sufficient time elapses sub- 
sequent to the dispersion of the sons of Noah for a consid- 
erable growth in the number of the people, with such immi- 
grations to the valley of the Nile as must have occurred, 
and the planting there of the seed of a great nation. Of 
the dates assigned for Menes by different authorities, we: 
may mention that of Stuart Poole, who places it at B. C.. 
2717, leaving an interval between the Deluge and the found- 
ing of the Egyptian monarchy of four hundred eighty-three- 
years, if we go by the chronology of the Septuagint ; that 
of Wilkinson, at B. C. 2691, allowing an interval of five 
hundred nine years; and that of Rawlinson B. C. 2450,with - 
an interval of seven hundred fifty years. The earliest of 
these dates, which is perhaps nearest to the true one, allow- 
ing an interval a full century longer than that which sepa- 
rates Luther and the Reformation from our own time, makes. 
it entirely rational to assume the growth of a large popula- 
tion, with the development of even a civilization so remark- 
able as that to which the oldest monuments testify. 

The post-diluvian chronology is still much in doubt. The 
above estimates are based upon that of the Septuagint, be- 
lieved by many to be at least more reliable than the Hebrew 
chronology as arranged by Usher.* The date of the Deluge 
is the important one in questions such as are here consid- 
ered. Smith’s ‘‘ Bible Dictionary’’ prefers that of Stuart 
Poole, who places that date at B. C. 3009. If this were ac- 
cepted, and the dates assigned for Menes remain unchanged, 
the intervals between him and the Deluge will, respective- 
ly, be reduced by an amount of nearly two centuries ; a re- 
duction, however, which can affect but slightly the conclu- 
sions above suggested. 

So far we have noticed only three of those great branches 
into which the post-diluvian population divided at a very 
early date. The Turanians are in time lost to view in their 
wide wanderings, or at least for the purpose of these stud- 
ies reappear only in one great nationality —that of the 
Chinese. The Chaldeans and the Egyptians are seen build- 
ing their cities along the Euphrates and the Nile, adorning 
them with temples, and making them centers of a civiliza- 
tion whose remains are the wonder and the puzzle of the 
age now passing. The study upon which we are entering, 
however, will make us acquainted with still another branch 
of the great dispersion, in whose fortunes we ourselves 
have a deeper interest than in the case of any so far men- 
tioned. 

At some very early date, it is impossible to say when, or 
under what circumstances, the region known in ancient his- 
tory as Bactriana was occupied by the people from whom 
sprung in later ages the Hindus of India, the Greeks, the 
Romans, and nearly every European people. Thiscountry, as 
described by Mr. Charles Francis Keary, of the British Mu- 
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seum, in his ‘‘Outlinesof Ancient Belief’’ (p. 106), ‘‘lies west- 
ward of the Beloor Tagh, northward from the Hindu Koosh 
and all the region of barren Afghanistan.’ It is stilla fertile 
country, and by no means a wholly barbarous one ; its chief 
city, Bokhara, being spoken of as ‘‘at this day a center, of 
Mohammedan learning.’’ Anciently this region was espe- 
cially noted for the fertility of its soil, the variety of its 
scenery, and the abundance of its fruits. This, there is 
reason to believe, was the home of our own Aryan ancestry 
at the time when were sown the seeds of that remarkable 
literature found in the Indian Vedas,? and of late years en- 
gaging the enthusiastic interest of so many European and 
American scholars, 

When or under what conditions the country we have 
noticed lying north of the Himalayas, and about the head- 
waters of the Oxus and Jaxartes, was occupied by the 
Aryan pioneers, there is no one to tell us. Did they go 
from Armenia, in whose Ararat region the ark rested, skirt- 
ing the Caspian and pursuing their way eastward till the 
region which became their home was reached? Or were 
they, as is more likely, a branch of that ‘‘dispersion’’ 
which, upon the confusion of tongues at Babel, went forth 
to people the earth? Tothesequestions there is no answer. 
Neither is it known, certainly, at what time the return 
movement began, when, with the restlessness which seems 
to characterize the Aryan race, they turned northward and 
westward along the southern shore of the Caspian again to 
_ the coasts of the Aigean, southward to the headwaters of 
the Indus on the other slope of the great mountain range, 
and south-westward into Media and the country anciently 
known as Iran, or Persia. The first of these branches of 
the Aryan race ultimately peopled Europe and, crossing the 
Atlantic, have found and conquered a new world in Ameri- 
ca, The second, or southward one, is now represented in 


the Hindus of India. The south-westward one became the 
nations of Media and Persia, these two under the great 
Cyrus becoming one. The second and latest of these three 
migrations, according to the best evidence attainable, must, 
have occurred at some time between B. C. 2000 and B.C. 
1550. With the remarkable literatures of these primitive 
Aryans we shall be much occupied in future studies. 

The prehistoric period in China, as in so many other in- 
stances, is a scene of fable, with only here and there a 
glimpse of something historic. Dismissing the five hundred 
thousand years of mythological tradition without even a 
word, we give here in the words of Dr. S. Wells Williams,? 
(‘‘Middle Kingdom,”’ ii. 144),whoin this follows Dr, Legge,” 
all that we have space for of what is believed probable as 
to the beginnings of the Chinese nationality: ‘‘ The views 
of Dr. Legge, that the present Chinese descend from settlers 
who came through central Asia along the Tarim valley, 
and across the desert into Kansuh, about B. C. 2200, and 
settled around the elbow of the Yellow River, under the 
leadership of Yau, Shun, Yu, and others, are very reason- 
able. These settlers found the land at that time occupied 
with tribes with whom they partly merged themselves, or 
drove into the mountain recesses in K weichow, where some 
of their descendants probably still remain. These earlier 
tribes may have furnished the names and reigns prior to 
Yau, and the later Chinese annalists incorporated them into 
their own histories, taking every thing in early times as of 
course belonging to the /i min, or ‘black-haired race,’ The 
lapse of a millennium between the Deluge and Yau allows 
plenty of time for several successive emigrations from west- 
ern and central Asia into the inviting plains of China, 
which, through want of a written language or the d struc- 
tion of records, have come down to us in misty, doubtful 
legends.”’ 





THE MIDDLE AGES. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE 


I. 

The first thing we have to do is to find out what is meant 
by the ‘“‘Middle Ages.’’ The term ‘middle’’ signifies 
that they lie between an era before and an era that follows, 
—just as the Mediterranean, or midland sea spreads out 
between Africa and Europe. Back of the Middle Ages lie 
the Roman Empire and the ancient history which leads up 
toit. Since the Middle Ages, there has come the distinct- 
ive civilization of the nations of Europe and America, 
which are now on the stage of action. The civilized nations 
of antiquity clustered about the Mediterranean. Babylon, 
Assyria, Persia, which lay farther off, when they grew tobe 
empires, fought their way to its shores. The ancient states 
were mostly city-states. Thatis, one city, like Athens or 
Sparta, gained the mastery over other cities, and extended 
its power far and wide. Rome built up slowly an immense 
dominion, and became the mistress of the world, or of the 
civilized portion of it. It was first a republic ; but Julius 
Ceesar turned it into an empire, and it was ruled by emper- 
ors, from near the beginning of the Christian era. 

All around the Roman Empire, and extending nobody 
knew how far, were barbarian tribes of different races. The 
region west of what is now Russia was partly inhabited by 
Teutons’; but the Goths, a branch of the same stock, at length 
made their way from their abodes on the north-east, to the 
northern border of the Danube. In process of time, Rome 
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grew weaker, and found it more and more difficult to beat 


back these warlike nations. Recruits were drawn from 
them for her armies, and they were allowed to form settle- 
ments within her limits. Firally, all barriers were broken 
through, and in the fifth century, A. D., they passed into 
the fair and flourishing regions which they had looked on 
with covetous eyes. 

In 476 A. D., Rome itself was captured by a Teu- 
tonic tribe. We can imagine what consternation would 
be produced if London were to be taken by an army of Cos- 
sacks’, and were ruled over by one of their chieftains. But 
no modern city can compare with Rome in rank and glory. 
Fortunately, the barbarian conquerors had been taught the 
Christian religion. Though rude and loving power, they 
yet were docile. They loved independence, and had other 
natural qualities which contained in them the seeds of 
good. In the centuries that followed the fall of the Empire, 
there mingled the influences coming down from old Rome 
and its civilization, the influence of the Christian church, 
with its priesthood and worship, and that of the native 
barbarian element, the peculiar traits of the Germanic race. 
Out of the mixture of these elements, the interaction of these 
forces, emerged the characteristics of the European people 
and the peculiar life of the Middle Ages. There were new 
nations ; there was a new center of power ; and Christianity 
had supplanted the old religions of Greece and Rome. These 














agencies formed the period of transition, out of which arose 
the form of society which we call, in a special sense, mod- 
ern,—the life and institutions now existing. 

And now we have to explain when and how this after- 
period came into being. Its beginning was not altogether 
abrupt. Yet, when we glance back to the fifteenth century, 
we find a change as well marked as the coming of spring in 
the revolution of the seasons. Yet, we must not imagine 
all the middle ages to be ‘‘dark’”’ ages. In the long inter- 
val of a thousand years, there was far from beinga dull 
uniformity. There were epochs of increased activity and 
intelligence. There were times when men of intellectual 
power appeared,—teachers of renown, and eloquent preach- 
ers, and when great things were done, which indicate 
nobleness of mind and of soul. Buton the whole, at the 
time we have just mentioned—the fifteenth century—a new 
light broke in. There was what is styled a ‘‘ Renaissance?,”’ 
or a re-birth of knowledge and art, from the renewed study 
ofthe writings of the Greeks and Romans, and of their 
artistic products. Moreover there came new inventions, 
of which printing by movable types was the grand- 
est in its effects. The use of the mariner’s compass® 
made long voyages possible, and the splendid maritime 
discoveries, including at last the discovery of America, en- 
sued. The invention of gunpowder enabled a peasant to 
fight on equal terms with a noble. It altered radically the 


way of carrying on wars. Soon there came a fresh zeal in - 


the study of astronomy, which was to issue in the wonder- 
ful discovery made by Copernicus*. 

In the field of religion, there arose a spirit of in- 
quiry, a dissatisfaction with the papal system, atten- 
tion to the Bible, and other symptoms of the approach- 
ing Reformation, which was to put a new face upon 
the religion of Europe. Besides, the different nations 
were each gaining a deeper national feeling, and were 
no longer obedient to the popes as they had formerly been, 
and monarchy in a strong form was taking the place of a 
less united and more anarchical condition in the several 
countries. 

Taking all these things together, we see that in the 
fifteenth century, we may rightly place a landmark, di- 
viding us from the Middle Ages, as the fall of the Roman 
Empire separates them from the ancient world. There we 
bid farewell to medizeval civilization, howevér much we have 
inherited from it. 

Hitherto, we have spoken only of the nations which had 
belonged to the western Roman Empire. For the great, un- 
wieldy Roman Empire had come to have two parts. The 
eastern Roman Empire, with Constantinople, its capital, 
which had been founded by the Emperor Constantine, was 
not overthrown, but continued to exist, growing weaker and 
weaker, until this famous city was taken by the Turks in 
1453. The Eastern, or Greek Empire, was frequently at- 
tacked by Slavonian tribes’ on the north, and robbed of 
territory. But its greatenemy was the Mohammedans, first 
the Arabs, and, in later times, the Turks. Mohammed was 
born in 572. Arabia was then broken up into numerous 
tribes, which had fallen into idolatry, although some wor- 
shippers of Jehovah were left, who were serious and earnest, 
and averse to idolatrous worship. Mohammed began as an 
enthusiastic reformer in religion, hating all idolatry, and 
zealous for the worship of the only living God. He was no 
vulgar impostor, but was sincere, whatever craft was min- 
gled in his schemes and enterprises, especially in the later 
part of his career. He was exasperated by opposition and 
persecution. He took up arms, first intending to subdue 
Arabia to the true faith and to bind together its warring 
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clans. But he was led to widen his crusade, and to under- 
take the subjugation of the other nations. 

The religion of the Eastern Roman Empire, the Eastern 
Church of that day, was corrupt, and in its worship there 
was much that Mohammed might be pardoned for consider- 
ing idolatry. Against the Eastern Empire, he directed his 
earliest fierce attacks. The Arab soldiers were brave fanat- 
ics, who looked for an immediate entrance iato Paradise, as 
promised in the Koran®*, if they fell in battle. Palestine 
and Syria were conquered. The Persian Empire was over- 
thrown. Then Egypt was won by Omar. His successors es- 
tablished the Caliphate’ at Damascus, and carried their 
arms as far as the Indys. About the year 700, the con- 
quest of Africa, bordering on the Mediterranean, as far as 
the Atlantic, was completed. Shortly after, the West 
Gothic kingdom of Spain—for there the West Goths" had 
established their power—was overrun, The Saracens” even 
crossed the Pyrenees, So vast had become the dominions 
of the followers of the ‘‘ False Prophet.’’ Wherever they 
went, they compelled the Christians whom they vanquished 
to acknowledge Mohammed and become proselytes, or to pay 
tribute, or else to die by the sword, In extensive regions 
where Christianity had long prevailed, the Bible was sup- 
planted by the Koran. 

It seemed as if these irresistible warriors would encir- 
cle Christendom as with a belt of fire, and destroy al- 
together the religion of the Gospel. But on the plains 
between Tours and Poitiers, they encountered the 
Franks under Charles Martel, and in the great battle 
that ensued, they were defeated. This was one of: the de- 
cisive battles of the world’s history, like the ancient battle 
of Marathon, where the Greeks repelled the invading Per- 
sians, and thus saved the liberties of Greece and the cause 
of European civilization, 

But who were the Franks, who did this good day’s work 
for the Christian cause? They werea Germanic tribe whose 
chief, Clovis (481-511), had been converted to the faith of 
the Gospel. Their sway by degrees spread over western 
and central Germany and in northern Gaul. It is a very 
important fact that they were converted to orthodox Chris- 
tianity ; since the Goths, Vandals, and other tribes, became 
Arians“; and had it not been for the superior strength of 
the Franks, the Arian doctrine (which did not allow the 
true divinity of Christ) might have gained a complete as- 
cendency. As it was, the Franks were in full sympathy 
with Rome, whose bishop obtained more and more influ- 
ence and control, An allegiance to him became a bond of 
union among Christians in western Europe, who looked up 
to him as their visible head. 

Gregory I. (about A. D,, 600) was a most efficient 
ecclesiastic. By him the missionaries were sent to 
England who converted the heathen Saxons. We shall 
not be far out of the way if we call him the first 
‘*pope,’’ in the modern idea of the term. But Italy 
was overrun, and a great part of its territory was occupied, 
by a German tribe, the Lombards, who were partly Arian 
and partly heathen. The danger of conquest to which Rome 
was thus exposed brought about an alliance between the 
popes and the Franks, to whom the popes had to look for 
succor, Pepin, king of the Franks, came to the rescue of 
the pope in 754, and was crowned by Stephen III. ; for Pepin 
was a kind of usurper, and such a consecration was of use 
to him, Pepin’s grandson, Charles, became king in 771. 
He it is whom the French call Charlemagne ; but the Ger- 
mans style him Karl the Great, and properly, for he was a 
German and not a Gaul, He was a great conqueror as well 
as ruler. He conquered the Saxons and other people on the 
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east, and spread his sway over all Gaul, and in Spain as far 
as the Ebro, To save the pope from the Lombards, he twice 
crossed the Alps, he wrested from them their territory,and was 
crowned emperor by Pope Leo III., on Christmas day, 800. 

And here an explanation must be made, without which 
the history of the Middle Ages can not be understood. It 
was not the idea of men that the Roman Empire had come 
to an end, even when it was broken up by the migrations 
and conquests of the barbarian tribes, and from time to 
time was governed by new rulers,—by many, instead of 
one. It was felt that the Roman Empire still existed, and 
must always last. When Charlemagne was crowned at 
Rome, he was publicly recognized as emperor, and the nom- 
inal subjection to the ruler at Constantinople—who, at the 
moment was a woman™—ceased on the part of the pope and 
of the West, So the Roman Empire was now severed, and 
Charlemagne exercised the authority of the Czesars, while 
the pope, his subject, yet as the prince of the bishops, had 
an ecclesiastical headship in matters of religion. Charle- 
magne was one of the greatest men who ever wore a crown, 
In stature, he was almost a giant. He shrank from no 
toils and dangers. He was wise in the methods of govern- 
ing his vast realm. Aix was his capital, but he journeyed 
from place to place in his dominions. He was a patron of 
learning and a friend of religion. 

The union of Charlemagne’s empire was dissolved by his 
death. Contests arose among his sons and their descend- 
ants. By the treaty of Verdun, in 843, the empire was di- 
vided into three parts, the kingdom of Louis on the east, 
the kingdom of Charles on the west, and between them, the 
kingdom of Lothair, which comprised a long strip of terri- 
tory extending from the North Sea down into Italy. At 
this time, it may be said that the kingdoms of France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, came into being ; but with boundaries by 
no means the same as those which now exist. 

The breaking up of Charlemagne’s empire was, in many 
ways, a great disaster. In the wars and confusion that fol- 
lowed, the schools which he had founded fell into decay. 
The tenth century was, in particular, the dark age of the 
medizeval era. The Latin language had been in common 
use in Italy, Gaul, and Spain, but it was converted, on the 
tongues of rustics, into the modern leaguages, which, how- 
ever, were in their rough state, and h. d not been reduced to 
writing. In Italy, down to the middle of the eleventh cent- 
ury, there was no power to control the wild ambitious fac- 
tions which were led by nobles, and which brought down 
the papacy by making popes of their worthless kinsmen, to 
a low point of degradation. 

The deliverance of the papacy from its demoralized con- 
dition was begun through the interference of the German 
kings, who, after the beginning of the tenth century, ac- 
quired a greatly increased power. Otto I. descended into 
Italy, and was crowned emperor in St. Peter’s church—the 
old basilica of that name—by Pope John XII., in 962. This 
was the beginning of the ‘‘ Holy Roman Empire,”’ or of the 
exercise of imperial authority in Germany and Italy by the 
German kings, who were regarded, as Charlemagne had 
been, as the heirs of the power vested by Providence in Con- 
stantine and the other emperors of ancient days. It was 
now the prevalent conception that Christendom formed one 
commonwealth, and that God had ordained that the emperor 
should be its secular, and the pope its spiritual, head. 

It has always been found that a dual sovereignty has 
brought in contention. Secular affairs, and matters religious, 
were so inseparably connected, especially in the middle 
ages, when ecclesiastics—bishops, archbishops, abbots, etc.— 


had great possessions, and exercised temporal rule, that 
conflict between emperor and pope could not fail to arise as: 
tothe mode of appointing them, and on other points. The- 
question was which should be supreme? Who should decide- 
what it belonged to the emperor to regulate, and what fell 
under the proper jurisdiction of the pontiff? 

Fora long period, until nearly the end of the eleventh cent-. 
ury, although the pope might, for the time, get the upper 
hand, the empire was on the whole predominant. But after 
this date, the tide turned in favor of the pontiffs. One of 
the sources of their increase of power was the Crusades. 
For nearly two centuries, European Christians were en- 
gaged in sending great military expeditions to the East for 
the purpose of wresting the Lord’s sepulcher and other holy 
places from the hands of the Mohammedan ‘‘infidels,’’ by 
whom they were profaned, and by whom Christian pilgrims 
were maltreated. The popes were the natural leaders in 
these sacred invasions, and the part which they took in them 
is one important cause of an increased control which 
they gained over the minds of men, and thus of a greater 
power im secular affairs. The kingdoms of France and 
England, in the era of the Crusades, rose to greater promi- 
nence. This made the wide extent of the pope’s juris- 
diction, in comparison with that of the emperors, more con- 
spicuous. The rivalry and wars of these two kingdoms fill 
a considerable space in the annals of this era. 

The thirteenth century was the age in which the papal 
power, as wielded by such a pontiff as Innocent III. (who 
died in 1216), reached its height. Beyond an absolute lord- 
ship over the church, he claimed the right to sit in judg- 
ment in all important controversies between nations, or be- 
tween a king and his subjects, to depose sovereigns and to 
absolve their subjects fromallegiance. The thirteenth cent- 
ury was likewise the age when the scholastic theology, 
which was a peculiar product of the Middle Ages, most 
flourished ; when the cathedrals, its noblest monuments, 
were erected ; when the universities, the principal seats of 
learning, were built up; when the mendicant orders, the 
Franciscans and Dominicans”, a kind of standing army in 
the service of the pontiff, were founded. The most of what 
is chiefly attractive and of what is peculiar to the medizval 
period, is presented in the Europe of the thirteenth century. 

From that time, we witness the decline of the medizval 
spirit. The prestige of the popes gradually faded. The 
‘‘Babylonian Captivity’’ (1309-1379), or the long resi- 
dence of the popes at Avignon, on the borders of the French 
territory, was one indication and one principal cause of the 
decay. During the ‘‘Great Schism ’’ that followed, the 
contests of rival popes, each having a following of his own, 
divided the church, and contributed to the same result. 
The wide-spread discontent with the administration of 
church affairs by the popes, and with the flagrant corrup- 
tion that existed, as well as the desire to put an end to the 
Schism, led, at the opening of the fifteenth century, to the 
holding of general councils at Pisa (1409), and at Constance 
(1414) for restoring peace and effecting a reform. 

The small success of this effort, made within the church, 
suggested the need of remedies for ecclesiastical disorders, 
of a more radical character. During the Middle Ages, the 
papacy had held together the nations of Europe by the 
strong bond of religious unity. The church, under the 
hierarchy, had done a great work, whatever abuses and im- 
perfections attended it, in training and civilizing the people, 
and in crushing the selfishness and ambition of secular 
princes. But the day of emancipation and of reform was 
now come. The Middle Ages were coming to an end. 


(70 be continued.) 





SUNDAY READINGS. 


SELECTED BY JOHN H. VINCENT. 


We come again to our prescribed readings for the new 
€. L. S.C. year, and to our Sunday readings which form a 
mall, but no unimportant part of the course appointed. 

These selections for ‘‘Rest-day’’ reading are taken from 
‘a great variety of sources, ancient and modern, from essays 
and sermons. They are not polemical but devotional, aim- 
ting at the heart and life. 

I commend the regular and thoughtful perusal of these 
‘excerpts, with a resolve on the part of each reader to get all 
possible spiritual good outofthem. Accompany them with 
a prayer for the open heavens and the open heart that 
truth may do its blessed work in the innermost life of every 
member of the C. L. S. C. 


[October 2.] 


A correspondent, a member of the Class of 1889, writes: 
“*T was looking over with my sister, a few days ago, the 
papers of our mother long since passed to her rest, and we 
came across an extract from an unprinted sermon delivered 
by our pastor forty years ago. I do not know whether 
mother got the extract from him, or whether she herself 
after church that day, wrote out, in her own sweet way, 
what she remembered from the sermon. It has so delighted 


me, that I would gladly have my Chautauqua comrades 
read with me its noble lesson.”’ 
. ‘Even Christ pleased not himself.’’ 

The true following of Christ lies not in occasional drop- 
pings into His outer treasury of a few superfluous pence or 


pounds, nor yet in a self-indulgent appropriation of the 
privileges, or a luxurious and passive enjoyment of the 
sentiments, of religion. It does consist in that very grace 
which constituted the honor and loveliness of the personal 
religion of Him who gave us our Christian name, unto 
whom we are baptized, the Head of the Church, the Lamb 
of God. 

It does consist in laying down out of our own lives, in 
putting away out of our own possessions, the exclusive lit- 
tle projects, the daily calculations of personal comfort, the 
petty round of thoughts, cares, and contrivances that center 
and terminate in self. 

It does consist in rising up every morning and walking 
through the day among men, with the face of the heart 
turned full toward God, and the ever present inquiry guid- 
ing the mind: How shall I do, in this my station, among 
these my acquaintances, customers, pupils, neighbors, 
home-mates, servants, and with this my strength and time, 
that which my Heavenly Master and Pattern would have 
been doing here, had He stood where I stand ? 

It does consist in keeping constantly before the con- 
science, respecting each kinsman and acquaintance, the 
rich and the poor: What shall I take out of my own comfort, 
pleasure, and possession, and so devote it that it shall bea 
lasting blessing and a religious good to him ? 

It does consist in pleasing not ourselves. * * * * * This 
giving up of what we like for others, must reach beyond the 
cheap and common things ; it must penetrate and draw out 
and lay on the altar of sacrifice—just as it did with Jesus— 
the preferences and comforts of the selfish social pride and 
fastidiousness, the selfish intellect, the selfish tastes, the 
selfish judgments, and talk of the tongue—and if the ex- 
pression is not too paradoxical, as I think it is not, the 


selfish religion, for there is such a thing. Where- 
ever the cunning and plausible tenacity of our self-love 
clings closest, there the wrench must come, there the knife 
must be put in, there the Cross claim its cheerful offering, 
if we would walk at large in the liberty and glory of Him 
who from the baptism of water in the Jordan, to the baptism 
of blood drops at Gethsemane and Calvary, was the Son in 
whom the Father was well pleased, because He pleased not 
Himself. Oh! here is the richness, the grandeur, the keen 
relish of the true man’s life—no matter where it leads, no 
matter who does or who does not call it great or fine, no 
matter how much property it leaves behind. 

“‘Get thee out of thy kindred and from thy country 
and from thy father’s house into a land of which I shall 
tell thee’’; ‘‘and he went out not knowing whither he went,”’ 
aud so became the father of the faithful, simply because, in 
that rude time, seeing the promises afar off, and walking 
by them, he had faith to give up all for his Lord.” 

Why is it, why is it, that we do not see what it is, and 
what oly itis, that makes our life a satisfying blessed thing, 
and fills out its object ; makes it worth living while it lasts, 
and lifts the curtain at the grave? 

There is no man that giveth up houses or lands, safe po- 
sitions or pleasant possessions for my sake and the Gospel’s, 
but he shall have a hundred fold more in this life, and in the 
world to come life everlasting. 

For my sake and the Gospel’s! 

Because the occasions for this self-sacrifice must not be left 
to the accidents of our condition, to our altering or shifting 
relations and circumstances, to chance acquaintanceships 
and irregular applications. Lo! Christ is here! the one 
supreme, perfect, and never-forsaking object of love and 
service, the one blessed Lord and Lover of us all, for whom 
every sacrifice is to be gladly and heartily made, in whom 
all humanity is contained, who is represented to us in every 
needy or suffering brother we meet. ‘‘ For my sake,’’ He 
says. Seethe tenderness. Hearthepleading. There is no 
man that hath given up his darling idol, ceased pleasing 
himself, for my sake, but he shall receive manifold more— 
life—all that can be called life, all that can make life wor- 
thy, life here—life everlasting. * * * Every man has his 
favorite career of comfort, his pet ambition, his unresigned 
plan lying at the core of his heart and running its threads 
through all the schemes and changes of his lot. When he 
has offered that to Christ, and to man in whom Christ reap- 
pears before him, he has passed from death into life. * * * 
We know not much about the resurrection world; we 
know this that selfishness never passed through its gate, 
that love is its whole life, and that they who are ac- 
counted worthy to attain that world are like Christ, seeing 
Him as He is. 


[ October 9.] 

Thou knowest that except thou truly repentest, thou 
shalt surely perish, and that there is no true repentance 
where there is not sorrow for sin. I rejoice, says St. Paul, 
that ye were made sorry after a godly manner, for godly 
sorrow worketh repentance to salvation, not to be repented 
of ; but the sorrow of the world worketh death... . . As thou 
seest, serious reader, the nature, necessity, and excellence 
of godly sorrow, thou art probably desirous of being in- 
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formed how deep thine must be to constitute thee a true 
penitent. Know, then, that it must be deep enough to em- 
bitter thy most pleasing, profitable, and habitual sins, and 
to prevent thy resting without a clear sense of thy peculiar 
interest in Christ. It must be profound enough to make 
Him and His gospel infinitely precious to thee, and to 
produce under God the blessed effects mentioned in the 
fifth part of the preceding treatise. To be more particu- 
lar, a true penitent may certainly without despair or mad- 
ness, go as far in godly sorrow as David does in his 
penitential psalms...... Nevertheless it must be ob- 
served, that godly sorrow needs not be equal, either in de- 
gree or duration, in all penitents. Those whose hearts, 
through divine grace, open as readily and gently as that of 
Lydia, happily avoid many of David’s pangs and Job’s ter- 
De 5 5.5 

Justice and judgment are the habitation of His throne. The 
unspotted, resplendent holiness beaming forth from Him, as 
from an immensely glorious Sun of Righteousness, will 
show thee thy sins as innumerable as the flying motes dis- 
covered in a dusty rooom. . . . Consider that they are com- 
mitted by a worm of earth, against the majesty of heaven, 
and they will appear to thee to be infinitely great ; especially 
if thou measurest them and thyself by the true rule, the ora- 
cles of God; casting away the three false standards which 
self-deceivers measure themselves by, namely, the good 
opinion of their worldly-minded neighbors, the defective ex- 
amples of their fellow-sinners, and the flattering suggestions 
of their own blind self-love. 

Follow the example of the noble Bereans: Search the 
Scriptures daily, whether these things are so. Acts xvii. I. 
View in that faithful mirror the picture both of the natural 
and regenerate man, and ask thy conscience which thou re- 
semblest most. If, imitating the godly man described in 
the first psalm, thou meditatest in the law of the Lord day 
and night, the straitness of the heavenly rule will show thee 
how very far gone thy thoughts, words, actions, tempers, 
and nature are from original r ghteousness.—/ohn Filetcher,* 
M. A. 

[October 16.] 

But when thou art once convinced of unbelief do not in- 
crease the difficulty of believing by imagining true faith at 
an immense distance. Consider it as very near thy heart. 
That which convinces thee of sin and unbelief can in a mo- 
ment and with the greatest ease convince thee of righteous- 
ness, and reveal in thee Christ the hope of glory. How 
quickly can the Spirit take of the things that belong to Him, 
ani show them unto thee ! Say not, then, in thy heart, who 
shall ascend into heaven, or descend intothe deep to get me 
the seed of faith? But letSt Paul show the new and living 
way. The word is nigh thee, says he, even in thy mouth 
and in thy heart, that is the word of faith which we preach, 
that if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus 
and shall believe in thy heart that God hath raised Him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved... . 

Are thy sins really grievous to thee? Is the burden of 
them intolerable? Wouldst thou part with it at any rate? 
Dost thou fully renounce thy speculative and barren faith? 
Hast thou received the sentence of eternal death in thy con- 
science, acknowledging thy case (for anything thou canst do 
without Christ) helpless, hopeless, desperate? And art thou 
truly brought to the grand inquiry, What must I do to be 
saved? See, feel, confess, that thou standest in absolute 
need of a divine physician, an Almighty Redeemer; and 
that the God-man, Jesus Christ, joins both these extraor- 
dinary characters in His wonderful person. Submit to be 
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saved by grace, by free grace, through His infinite merits, 
and not thy wretched deserts ; and instead of opposing, con- 
tinually study God’s wonderful method of saving sinners, 
the worst of sinners, by faith in His blood. . . . Wouldst 
thou then be made whole? Determine, as St. Paul, to. 
know nothing but Christ and Him crucified ; aim at believ- 
ing, realizing, applicatory views of what He is and what He 
has done and suffered for thee. Through all the clouds of 
thy guilt and unbelief, which will vanish before our Sun of 
Righteousness, as mist before the material sun, behold Him 
as the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world 
and thine.—/ohn Fletcher, M. A, 
[October 23,] 

Great geniuses have their empire, their renown, their vic- 
tory, and their luster, and have no need of material grand- 
eurs with which they have no relation. They are seen not 
with the eyes, but with the mind; that is enough. The 
saints have their empire, their renown, their victory, 
their luster, and have no need of material or intellectual 
grandeurs, with which they have no relation, for they 
neither add to them nor takefrom them. They are seen of 
God and angels, and not by body and curious intellect ; God 
is sufficient for them. 

Archimedes’, without material splendor, would be held 
in the same veneration. He gained no battles for the satis- 
faction of the carnal eye, but he furnished all minds with 
his inventions. Oh! what splendor had he for minds! 
Jesus CHRIST, without wealth, and without any outward 
production of science, is in His order of holiness. He gave 
no invocations, He did not reign ; but He was humble, pa- 
tient, holy, holy, holy to God, terrible to demons, without 
any sin. Oh, with what great pomp, and with what pro- 
digious magnificence did He come to the eyes of the heart, 
and the eyes which see wisdom.—/asca/3, 

[October 30.] 
LIFE A DIVINE GIFT. 

Mere knowledge seems to be, in some degree, perma- 
nent and under our control; but that inward fire and 
force of intellect, on which the usefulness of knowledge 
depends, is of all possessions most insecure. Wealth is 
as available at one hour of the day as another, and 
it may be soinvested as to be insured from ordinary changes. 
But the life of intellect—how mutable it is! There are 
hours of every day when it droops. Sometimes weeks may 
pass, and no bright thoughts will visit us. Sadly we feel 
that the luster of ourintellectual day is dimmed. The light 
that irradiates the mind does not shine with the steadiness 
of the sun. Theeclipses of the sun we can foretell. Its 
rising and setting we anticipate. But the sun of the soul 
rises and sets we know not how. Its radiance fades when 
we most look and long for its brilliant beams. That sun of 
the intellect—what is it? May it not be God, in a more di- 
rect sense than we imagine? That glowing splendor, that 
fervid heat, which sometimes burst upon the soul, and give 
it new rapidity and reach of thought, new warmth and lofti- 
ness of fecling—whencecomethey? Arethey not radiations 
from the Parent mind? Are they not His immediate gift? 

Books without number have been written on the human 
mind, and many of the laws, according to which its thoughts 
are associated, have been traced. But the higher workings 
of the mind—its diviner intuitions, its spiritual concep- 
tions, its apparently self-originated ideas—have never 
been explained. They come and go, we know not whence or 
whither. We may give some account of the manner in which 
a particular train of thought was first suggested to a mam 
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of genius. But the life which he breathes through his ideal 
representation, the hues which he throws round it, thesplen- 
dor in which he arrays it, the tone of tenderness or sublimity 
in which he embodies it, the more than lightning speed by 
which he blends it with remote conceptions, the harmony in 
which he places it with universal truth, the vital force by 
which he sends it far and deep to quicken the souls of hearers 


or readers, and awakes in them new worlds of thought and 
feeling,—these are inexplicable mysteries They 
come not at his bidding ; they stay not at his pleasure. If 
a devout man, he thanks God for these influxes of mental 
illumination, as peculiar communications of His Intellectual 
Energy, and prays that he may be more and more open for 
the reception of these Heavenly gifts.— W. £. Channing. 
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BY OB. A. 3s 

No political system ever devised by human wisdom has 
been the subject of more unqualified eulogy, whether from 
statesmen, from philosophers, or even from men of plain 
common sense, than that which is outlined in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The scheme of government set 
forth in that instrument, if not the one embodying the 
largest wisdom and resting on the broadest foundation of 
abstract justice, of any which the ingenuity of man has 
ever contrived, is at any rate the only such scheme which 
has ever been attempted in actual experiment in human af- 
fairs with results at all satisfactory. 

In its theory it is entirely admirable. It purports 
to be a government ‘‘of the people, for the people, and 
éy the people.’ 
the whole body of the people, exercised by the people 
themselves, for their own best good. No theory could be 
more wise, more judicious, more just. And inthe mechan- 
ism provided in the instrument for the practical realization 
of this theory, nothing in the experience of the past, or in 
the actual conditions of the present, or in the fair proba- 
bilities of the future at the time of its formation, could 
have suggested to its framers a doubt of its success. 

The experiment has been made. It has been on trial for 
acentury. In many respects it has succeeded. It has se- 
cured to the individual citizen his personal rights, and has 
protected him in his “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.’’ It has commanded the respect of foreign nations, 
and has vindicated for the American people a place among 
the great powers of the world. It has demonstrated, in a 
point where skeptical critics most confidently predicted its 
failure, a power of resistance to destructive forces from with- 
in as well as from without, which has surpassed the antici- 
pations of its warmest admirers, and has commanded the 
admiration of the world, 

But in spite of these proofs of undeniable success, there have 
appeared evidences, constantly increasing, that the wise and 
admirable theory of the Constitution has been largely 
thwarted in practice by the operation of the machinery de- 
signed for its application, It has given us a very effectual 
government of the people, but not a government dy the 
people, nor a government forthe people. We are governed, 
in fact, by an oligarchy—not always the same oligarchy— 
but an oligarchy of one faction or another, according as in 
partisan struggles, power from time to time changes hands. 
And we are governed for the benefit of this oligarchy, 
which employs the dignities and emoluments of political 
place, for its own private advantage, or to reward the ser- 
vices of its henchmen. 

The theory of the Constitution is that of government dy 
the people. The popular impression evidently is that we 
enjoy such a government. No boast is more frequently or 
more proudly uttered by our public speakers than that in 
this happy land the people are the sole and supreme de- 
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pository of sovereign power, That certainly is what the 
Constitution intends, and that is what the machinery created 
for the purpose of carrying the intention of the Constitution 
into effect, was supposed to provide. 

The simplest form of government by the people, is that 
in which the people act directly on the determination of 
great public questions, as of peace or war, of taxation and 
expenditures, of internal police or of foreign relations, and 
like matters of universal interest. Such a system was 
practicable and was practiced by the petty democracies of 
ancient Greece, but such a system is manifestly not possi- 
ble with a nation of sixty millions. With such a people, 
the sovereign popular will, if expressed at all, must be ex- 
pressed not directly but through representatives, If these 
representatives are selected by the free and unconstrained 
suffrages of the citizens whom they represent, popular 
sovereignty may continue to be a reality. But if there are 
influences at work powerful enough to deprive the people of 
this freedom of choice, and to compel the selection of repre- 
Sentatives who are the organs of a limited few and not of 
the many, the sovereignty is no longer in the people, but in 
those by whom this overruling influence is exerted. That 
is the actual state of things in our country to-day. 

In our popular elections the voter does not cast his ballot, 
as in theory he is presumed to do, for the man of his choice, but 
foraman whois named to him by a committee oraconvention 
supposed to be popularly constituted, but composed in fact of 
men who make a business of ‘‘carrying’’ conventions, and 
who are known as professional or ‘‘ machine’’ politicians. 
The voter still retains the privilege of refusing to vote at 
all ; in which case he abdicates even the semblance of his 
share in the theoretic sovereignty; or of voting for some 
man similarly put forward by an opposing faction, in which 
case he is branded with the contemptuous title of mug- 
wump. 

The consequence is that government in the United States, 
whether national, state, or municipal, in its legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and, it is to be feared, largely in its judiciary de- 
partments has long since ceased to be representative of the 
popular sovereignty ; but has passed into the hands of a 
comparatively small number of unscrupulous men, who 
employ it for the advancement of their own personal inter- 
ests, and direct their efforts both in legislation and in ad- 
ministration, not for the promotion of the public welfare, 
but for the maintenance of themselves in power. And 
hence it happens that the sessions of our Congress, and of 
our state legislatures, have come to be regarded by many of 
our best citizens with dread, as seasons sure to bring with 
them mischief of some kind; and are watched while they 
last with unceasing anxiety, and hailed when they adjourn 
with deep-drawn sighs of relief. 

Practically, therefore, our presumedly democratic system 
of government has, thus far, proved a failure. The ques- 
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tion then arises—and it is one of profound gravity—can it 
possibly be redeemed, and made what its framers designed 
it to be? If sucha possibility exists, it can be found only 
jn awakening the people to a just sense of the magnitude 
of the existing evil. For it is am unfortunate fact, but a 
fact nevertheless, that the mass of the people are quite un- 
conscious of the degree to which their own government has 
been practically stolen from them. This seeming insensi- 
bility is less surprising than it would be, but for the abun- 
dant evidence of the ignorance generally prevailing among 
the people of the true import of mamy provisions of the 
Constitution itself, Who knew, fer example, before the 
Dred Scott decision,’ that slavery in the territories was so 
thoroughly sanctioned by the Constitution that not even 
the Federal Congress had the power to exclude it? Who 
knew, till the Supreme Court told us so, that power existed 
in Congress to make stamped paper a legal tender for gold 
and silver in time of peace? And who believed, until the 
same high authority declared it, that the so-called Civil 
Rights Act* of Congress was unconstitutional under the 
fourteenth amendment? 

It is needless to multiply inquiries like these. While 
nothing is more common than to hear the wisdom of their 
Constitution extolled among the people, nothing is more 
remarkable than the prevalent ignorance of the ‘‘true in- 
-wardness’’ of many of the provisions of that fondly cher- 
ished instrument. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at 
that the absolute sovereignty supposed to be reserved by it 
to the people should have slipped out of their hands with- 
out their perceiving it. 

But nothing can be more obvious than that an abuse of 
this kind can not be permanently continued, without becom- 
ing intolerable. Wrong-doing of every description grows 
with immunity from retribution ; and political vices, —fraud- 
ulent practices, and the personal corruption of public func- 
tionaries,—have a growth so much the more vigorous, as 
the prizes contended for in public life are more magnificent 
than those which excite the cupidity of more vulgar gam- 
blers. 

The political evils under which our country is now suffer- 
ing must in some manner be abated, or the time is not far 
distant when even the forms of republican government, 
which still comtinue to be practiced among us, will cease to 
be observed altogether. The history of the memorable 
struggle of 1876, with its disgraceful disclosure of the ef- 
forts on both sides to buy returning boards and electoral 
colleges, and to falsify electoral counts, illustrates how easi- 
ly a determined faction may at any time sweep away all 
this electoral rubbish, and substitute bayonets instead of 
ballots for the capture of the presidency. 

If it be asked, then, what remedy is there for this perilous 
state of things, the reply must be that there is none, unless 
it can be found in the awakening of the people themselves 
to a sense of their danger. When such knowledge becomes 
general, either reform must follow, or the idea of a truly re- 
publican government must be abandoned, as a Utopian? 
fancy never to be realized. For reform, if it comes at all, 
must come from the people. It is hopeless to look for it 
from the politicians, since the professional politicians are 
themselves the source of the evil to be reformed. All their 
interests are involved in its perpetuation. If reform 
comes, therefore, it will not be through them, but in spite 
of them. 

The question then naturally recurs, how shall this urgent- 
ly needed reform be accomplished? To this question it is 
not the design of the present paper to offera reply. It is 
enough here to signalize the nature of the evil, and the 
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need of a remedy. It is for the people to find the restiédy. 

That the public mind may be properly awakened on this 
grave subject, it is desirable that the people be induced to 
study seriously and dispassionately the various important 
questions involved in the science of government, and to as- 
certain if possible what are the defects of our organic law 
which have permitted or encouraged the growth of existing 
political abuses. 

With a view to promote, so far as its influence may ex- 
tend, this spirit of inquiry, it will be the object of THe 
CHAUTAUQUAN, in a series of aiticles which is to follow the 
present, to contribute to the public enlightenment upon 
questions like those above indicated; but more than that 
to stir up independent thought on the same topics in the 
minds of its readers. It is not the design of THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN to be dogmatic on any subject, but rather to be 
suggestive. 

If the people generally can be induced to ¢hink, the re- 
sultant conclusions of the mass, whatever may be the varie- 
ties of individual opinion, will usually be right. The diffi- 
culty is to make them think. Too many borrow their 
opiniofis from others, accept, with blind faith and without 
inquiry, the dictation of those whom they have been taught 
to regard as authorities, And too many—perhaps even a 
very large proportion—inherit the political views, as they 
inherit the features and other physical qualities (it may be 
even the diseases) of their fathers ; so that a dogma may go 
down with all the certainty of an entailed estate, from gen- 
eration to generation, for atime as to which ‘‘the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary,’’ All this we wish to get 
rid of. We shall never have a healthy, honestly genuine 
public opinion, until authority, tradition, prescription, cease 
to govern habits of thought, and men learn to think for 
themselves. 

If, therefore, the writers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN put forth 
in any case positive views, we do not ask our readers to ac- 
cept them on that account. Should such expressions pro- 
voke dissent, all the better ; for then the dissentient may 
stir himself to find out wherein and why we are wrong. 
We may hope that in thinking, he will find himself con- 
strained to come round at length to our view; but however 
that may be, we shall at least have accomplished our main 
object, to make him think, His opinions and ours will 
constitute elements in that grand resultant of independent 
thought which, for practical purposes, must finally be ac- 
cepted as the truth. 

In the free discussion which we propose, we shall find 
ourselves compelled, perhaps, occasionally, to touch upon 
somewhat delicate ground. In the experiment of a century 
under our Constitution, we have found it to be possible that 
great political evils may arise, These, evidently, theretore, 
the Constitution does not restrain. Is it not possible then, 
that it encourages, and even stimulates their growth? 

To utter a word disparaging to the Constitution of the 
United States, is, no doubt, a very daring thing. Yet if we 
would seek out the true causes of our present menacing 
political malady, we must even have the temerity to inquire 
whether they are not lurking within the folds of that revered 
instrument itself. 

If, in 1876, we stood on the brink of a most frightful prec- 
ipice, was it not because we were led there by following 
strictly the provisions of our Constitution? And if we 
escaped from the threatened catastrophe at that time, was 
it not by resorting to an expedient wholly extra-constitu- 
tional, and which, though it saved us for the moment, left 
rankling in the popular heart a bitterness which will prob- 
ably never wholly be allayed? And if it was found possi- 
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ble, on one occasion, for the executive department of the 
government so to reconstruct the supreme judiciary, as to 
compel that august body to reverse its own solemn decision 
upon a question, the gravest, perhaps, that can present it- 
self in public economics, was it not by the use of methods 
which the Constitution itself provides? It is weakness, 
therefore, to permit ourselves to be frightened by the cry of 
sacrilege, when we dare to hold the Constitution itself re- 
sponsible for the occurrence of dangers and abuses like 
these. 

The framers of the Constitution were wise ‘men — wise 
with a wisdom in advance of their generation. Their wisdom 
was not only attested by the universal acclamation of their 
time, but it has stood the severe test of a century of experi- 
ment. But their wisdom, great as it was, fell a good deal 
short of divine inspiration; and some of the particulars in 
which, in their view, the greatest strength of their work 
consisted, have proved on experiment to be the chief source 
of its weakness. One of these was the invention of an 
electoral college for the selection of a chief magistrate for 
the Union—a scheme of which the meiancholy breakdown 
occurred at the very opening of this century; and which has 
proved later not only a lamentable failure, but a formidable 
danger. By tardy legislation, we have guarded against the 
recurrence of this danger; but the failure is beyond the 
reach of simple legislation. 

Another error even more serious, because it has proved a 
source of danger more frequently recurring if less seeming- 
ly formidable, and because, moreover, it has been an in- 
cessant stimulus to fathomless corruption among ‘‘men in 
politics,’ and of general demoralization among the feople, 

- is found in the provisions requiring frequent changes in the 
personnel of government. There is permitted no stable 
tenure of office in either the legislative or the executive de- 
partment. The lower house of Congress is wholly renewed 
every second year ; one-third of the upper house is also dis- 
placed biennially, and the whole in six years; while the 
chief executive holds office for four years only. The con- 
sequence has been to make the dignity and emoluments of 
office the subject of a continual scramble, in which personal 
advantage is the object aimed at, and the public good is 
ithe last thing thought of. 

The dignity and emoluments of office are treated as a 
stake to be struggled for and enjoyed by the successful play- 
ers in a great game of craft and skill, in which trickery 
and bribery, scarcely affecting concealment, are the most 
frequent means of securing success, This miserable state 
of things has endured so long, that the very word office has 
completely lost its etymological meaning,—oficium, duty 
or service,—and has come to be practically equivalent to 
peculium, private benefit or advantage. And thus has been 
stimulated into existence and fostered in its growth a per- 
nicious class of men who devote themselves to the control 
of elections as a business, and make a systematic study 
and practice of the arts by which the will of the people may 
be suppressed, or its expression falsified. 

If this great evil were:to occur once for all, then, however 
iniquitous might be its immediate results, their effects 
would be transient and after a time might be forgotten. 
The political gamblers of the defeated party would be de- 
feated permanently, and would cease to trouble the public 
peace, or to corrupt the public morals. But under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, the game is never played out, 
or is played out for so brief a period as to discourage neither 
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party. The loser begins forthwith to prepare for renewing 
the conflict, and devotes the brief interval of relative quiet 
and apparent inaction, to secret intrigue, and the perfection 
of the schemes by which he hopes in the near future to in- 
demnify himself for past ill success. And this is a kind of 
thing which is going on among us without cessation, bring- 
ing with it a succession of crises which return, in many of our 
state elections, every year, in our congressional elections 
every second year, and which culminate in every fourth, or 
as it is called every ‘‘ presidential year,’’ in a wild and 
universal excitement, agitating the country from end to 
end, and from ocean to ocean—a sort of political cyclone 
hardly less destructive in the moral world than the natural 
cyclone in the physical. 

It is the perpetual recurrence of these violent struggles 
which the provisions of our constitutional law, state and 
national, have made necessary, by limiting the tenure of 
political power to periods ridiculously brief, which has de- 
prived office of its proper character of a public service or a 
public trust, and caused it and its attendant advantages to 
be regarded as a spoil ravished from an enemy, to be seized 
and enjoyed by the strongest as a benefit belonging to him 
personally. Foratime in our early history this base and 
debasing sentiment, though practically a principle of ac- 
tion, was not openly avowed; but for the last half century 
concealment has not been even affected ; and at a time when 
political excitement in the country reached a height before 
unprecedented, and rarely equaled since, a senator from the 
greatest state in the Union did not hesitate to proclaim in 
his place in the senate chamber that the maxim ‘‘to the 
victors belong the spoils’’ is in political affairs a doctrine 
both orthodox and just. And this atrocious doctrine con- 
tinues to be recognized as the fundamental principle of 
political ethics by the professional politicians of all parties 
to this day. 

Hence, as in the fluctuating fortunes of political strife, 
power has from time to time been snatched from the hands 
of a party previously dominant, there has invariably risen 
an immediate wild and blood-thirsty clamor for the heads 
of the defeated office holders ; and the incoming administra- 
tion have been fiercely reminded that nothing will pacify 
their ravenous followers short of ‘‘a clean sweep.’’ Thus 
the executive officers who may be presumed to have ac- 
quired, by experience, some knowledge of their duties and 
some skill in performing them, are displaced to satisfy the 
greed of others, whose claim to preferment is founded not 
on capacity, fitness, or even fair repute for common honesty, 
but on the fact that they have been zealous ‘‘ workers’’ for 
the triumph of their party. And so the public service is 
impaired, the interests of the country imperiled, and the 
treasury of the nation wasted, in order to pension off a 
legion of ignorant, incompetent, and often vicious retainers 
of corrupt and intriguing politicians, who have attained 
the ‘‘ bad eminence’’ implied in the vulgar title ‘‘ boss.’’ 

It is hardly necessary to point out at this time further 
evidences of the fact that our Constitution is not as yet the 
sum of all human wisdom ; or that our government under 
it is by no means a government by the people. Other 
points may receive attention hereafter. Meantime, let us 
not be discouraged by the magnitude of the evils under 
which we are laboring. Let us rather look them boldly in 
the face, and give earnest and early thought to the question 
how they may be eradicated. 




















THE HOMES OF SOME NEW ENGLAND AUTHORS. 


BY WILLIAM H. 


I. WHITTIER AT HOME. 

Whittier’s poem, ‘‘Snow-Bound’’, gives us a very good 
idea of what his home life was until he reached the age of 
nineteen. The various characters described there are por- 
traits, and the house is the house in which he was born. It 
still stands in Haverhill, and has been in possession of the 
family for more than two centuries; but the long line of an- 
cestors never made a fortune, and all they ever succeeded in 
leaving their descendants was a good name and a deeply 
implanted morality of character, molded according to the 
Quaker faith in which all of them were nourished. 

It is not what we think of as an ancestral hall, this quiet 
homestead among the hills between which the Merrimac 
flows to the sea ; it is not picturesque or decorative, and has 
no long sweep of roof or quaint gable or porch, such as 
would invite an artist. Utility absorbed the thought of the 
builder, and of the tenants who succeeded him, and the 
small farm attached yielded no more than the bare necessa- 
ries of life. 

The life within was as plain and as simple as the exterior, 
and though never in want, and never so poor that they had 
not enough for every beggar who knocked at their door, the 
parents of the poet had to deny themselves and their chil- 
dren many things which, looked upon as necessaries now, 
were considered as luxuries then. Plain food and coarse 
clothes were the only rewards of their labor, and they had 
to depend on their love of nature for their recreation ; yet 
they were happy in their scant possessions, and all that the 
poet has since written does not reverberate one word of 
complaint. 

While Emerson, Longfellow, Holmes, and Lowell were at 
college, and surrounded by every influence which could 
foster their genius, Whittier was doing the work of a farm- 
er’s boy and like Robert Burns, following the plow. But 
though neither schools nor libraries were within reach, he 
was nursing in secret an ambition which was to make him 
the peer of those favored youths who then seemed so distant. 
He knew that his father would discountenance it as a foolish 
dream, and it was so daring that he was afraid to speak of 
it. The impulse was too strong to be resisted, however, and 
the strange music he found within himself shaped itself in 
verses which came to him as spontaneously as the song of 
old to Caeedmon’ in his cell at Whitby. Sometimes he had 
neither pen nor pencil, and then he used chalk or charcoal, 
and, fearful all the while lest his father should discover his 
folly, he wrote only when he could escape observation, now 
in the woods, or by the brook, and then in the silence and 
gloom of the attic. 

So his life went on until his nineteenth year with no 
other variety than that which the changes of the seasons 
brought. His duty held him to the farm, and his amuse- 
ments were limited to excursions in the neighborhood, 
which were often made more fruitful by the companionship 
of his father’s brother, a plain, unlettered man, who though 
‘‘innocent of books’’, was versed in Nature’s lore and 
knew all that the fields and woods could teach him. 

Unless we bear in mind how hardy a plant the literary 
faculty is, and how it takes root in places where one would 
never think of looking for it, blossoming like a flower in 
the desert, which though it suffers from drouth, does not 
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perish, it is impossible to understand how Whittier without 
books and without more than a rudimentary education, 
found even the slender outfit necessary for his earliest ver- . 
sification; 4nd in order to account for it we must remember 
how much the faculty sometimes resembles a wind-blown 
seed, which in the absence of a more fertile bed, germinates 
in the dusty crevice of a frowning precipice. The watering 
pot of scholarship would be a help to it, but if no gardener 
reaches it with this artificial torrent it still survives until 
the dew or the rain comes to quench its thirst. 

It was hardier than usual in Whittier and gathered its 
nourishment as secretly as a violet in the wood. He him- 
self was almost afraid of it, and what he wrote he hid like 
a conspirator concealing the evidences of his guilt. His 
oldest Sister was alonetaken into his confidence, and having 
more faith in his abilities than he had, she sent one of his 
poems to a country paper published in Newburyport. Soon 
afterward, the editor, who had been struck by the merit of 
this poem and of others which reached him from the same 
address, called at the Whittier home to make the acquaint- 
ance of his new contributor, and Whittier came from his 
work in the fields, a shy and painfully diffident boy, to be 
presented tohim. The editor was William Lloyd Garrison, 
and though it did not bring about any immediate change in 
the young poet’s circumstances, nor make him suddenly 
famous, the meeting marked the turning point of his life 
and set him in a current which did much to accelerate his 
progress in the direction of his ambitions. 

From Haverhill he moved a few miles away to Amesbury, 
and then to Oak Knoll, Danvers, where he still spends a 
part of his summers; but though Fame has bestowed upon 
him something more substantial than the chaplet of laurel 
which he wears so modestly, he has never built lordly pleas- 
ure houses for himself nor accustomed himself to the lux- 
uries of fashionable society. He still lives the simple life 
and follows the country ways of his forefathers, and though 
the deficiencies of his early education were made up after 
his meeting with Garrison, he has never ceased to finda 
more direct source of inspiration in nature than in art or 
scholarship. 

The house at Amesbury is a cream-colored cottage, two 
stories high, set back from the street, with a prim little 
garden in front of it. The furniture is plain and old- 
fashioned, enriched here and there by the addition of some 
bit of an ornament, and the atmosphere is so quiet that the 
tick-tacking of the clock has the reverberance of a preach- 
er’s voice in church. One room looking out on the shrubs 
and flowers, the grape-vines and the pear trees, and ona 
wide landscape beyond, is called the garden-room, and this 
is the poet’s library, a cozy little retreat with many souve- 
nirs of friendly interest and affection mixed up with the 
books that fill the shelves from floor to ceiling. 

It is at Danvers, in these later years of his life, that 
we are most likely to find Whittier, who has never mar- 
ried. The house which he shares with relatives there 
is larger and finer than his old home at Amesbury; it is 
surrounded by extensive grounds planted with magnolias, 
tulip-trees, English oaks, and Norway spruce; a garden, 
rich in color as a Persian carpet, with a starry fountain in 
its midst, reaches to the very portico and its tall, classic 
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columns, and the interior is in keeping with the ap- 
proaches—tasteful and comfortable but not extravagant. 
In fair weather the poet may often be seen plying his hoe or 
rake among the flowers, or watching the antics of the 
squirrels, or listening to the birds in the overarching 
foliage. He writes little now, but Nature has all the charms 
of yore for him, and he is still a student in that ‘‘ unhoused 
lyceum ’’, where he learned his earliest lessons in song. 
II. HOLMES IN CAMBRIDGE AND BOSTON, 

‘‘We have in New England,’’ says Dr. Holmes4n his ‘‘Life 
of Emerson,”’ ‘‘a certain number of families who consti- 
tute what may be called the Academic Races. Their names 
have been on college catalogues for generation after gener- 
ation. They have filled the learned professions, more 
especially the ministry, from the old colonial days to our 
own time. If aptitude for the acquisition of knowledge can 
be bred into a family, as the qualities a sportsman wants in 
his dog are developed in pointers and setters, we know what 
we may expect of a descendant of one of the Academic 
Races. Other things being equal, he will take more natu- 
rally, more easily, te his books, His features will be more 
pliable, his voice will be more flexible, his whole nature 
more plastic than those of the youth with less favoring 
antecedents, The gift of genius is never to be reckoned 
upon beforehand, any more than a choice new variety of 
pear or peach in a seedling ; it is always a surprise, but it is 
born with great advantages when the stock from which it 
springs has been long under cultivation.”’ 

Dr, Holmes himself belongs to the Academic Races, and 
is descended on both his father’s and his mother’s side from 
a long line of lawyers and divines and college-bred men. 
In all but its literary aspirations his youth was the reverse 
of that of Whittier, and instead of lacking books and 


scholarly companionship, he was born with every condition 
in his favor for a literary career, 

Not only was his father a scholar and glad to perceive the 
intellectual bent of the son, but the very atmosphere of the 
house with its historical associations and literary visitors, 
was such that even an unliterary boy must have caught 


some poetic impulse from it. Ghosts were said to haunt 
the upper chambers ; couhcils of war had been held in the 
library, the floor of which was dented by the marks of 
musketry ; ancestral portraits hung against the walls—one 
of them, that of a slender, girlish figure, with a rent near 
the eye, where a rapier had been thrust through it; the 
furniture had been fashioned long ago, and so many things 
had become strange and mysterious through the legends 
attaching to them that the old house was a nursery of 
visions, and the children within it found its walls too nar- 
row for the fancies it gave rise to. All the grammar and 
thetoric which text-books could impart were not as nourish- 
ing to the poetic faculty which one of these children had as 
the ideas which cropped up from the fertilization of the 
imagination by so much that was romantic. 

“Tt was a great happiness to have been born in an old 
house haunted by such recollections, with harmless ghosts 
walking its corridors, with fields of waving grass, and trees, 
and singing birds, and that vast territory of four or five 
acres around it to give a child the sense that he was born to 
a noble principality,’’ says Dr. Holmes in one of his essays. 
“I should hardly be quite happy if I could not recall at 
will the Old House with the Long Entry and the White 
Chamber (where I wrote the first verses that made me 
known, with a pencil, sfans pede in uno, or pretty nearly), 
and the Little Parlor, and the Study, and the old books in 
uniforms as varied as those of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company used to be, if my memory serves me 
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right, and the front yard with the stars of Bethlehem 
growing, flowerless, among the grass, and the dear faces to 
be seen no more there or anywhere on this earthly place of 
farewells.” 

It stood there, this picturesque old place with the gambrel 
roof, which he has celebrated in song, until a few years ago, 
facing the college buildings and near the church of which 
his father was the minister, and no visitor to Cambridge 
hears of its demolition without regret. 

Nearly all of Holmes’ life, which may soon be counted 
up to fourscore, has been spent in the neighborhood of 
Cambridge and Boston. He went to a dame’s school at 
Cambridgeport with Margaret Fuller? and Richard Henry 
Dana; then to the Phillips Academy at Andover, and 
after that he entered Harvard, where he took his degree in 
1829. At first he was intended for the bar, and he studied 
law for a year, but the sister profession had greater charms 
for him and his success in it has proved that his choice was 
judicious. He is usually remembered only as an author, 
but if he had never written any of his popular books he 
would be famous as an anatomist. His versatility, indeed, 
is surprising, and he has accumulated honors as anatomist, 
physician, poet, essayist, and novelist. His talent for 
literature was conspicuous while he was still a school-boy, 
and he was not more than twenty when he wrote those 
verses on the ‘‘Old Ironsides’’ which so stirred up the 


- public sentiment against an order which had been issued for 


the breaking up of the frigate that the navy department 
had to yield to the opposition. But he was not so vain of 
his accomplishment in this direction that he was willing to 
cultivate it alone; he had a taste for the scalpel as well as 
for the pen, and he perceived that useful as the latter might 
be in adding to an income already assured, the income itself 
could be more easily secured by the former. 

A year at Andover; a course of study in the medical 
schools of France; a few summers spent at Pittsfield ; 
another year given to the professorship of anatomy at Dart- 
mouth College, and the triumphal trip abroad in 1887,—these 
have been the only interruptions to his residence in Boston 
and its neighborhood in three-quarters of a century. 

Leaving the gambrel-roofed house, he married in his 
thirty-first year and went to live in Montgomery Place 
(now re-named Bosworth Street), under the wing of Horti- 
cultural Hall, and he remained in that one house for more 
than twenty years. ‘‘ When he entered that door’’, he says, 
speaking of himself in ‘‘The Professor at the Breakfast 
Table’’, ‘‘two shadows glided over the threshold; five 
lingered in the doorway when he passed through it for the 
last time,—and one of the shadows was claimed by its 
owner to be longer than his own.’’ His domestic life has 
been as fortunate as his professional career, and his 
son, whose shadow had grown so in Montgomery Place, is 
now a judge of the supreme court of Massachusetts, a 
slender, boyish gentleman half as high again as his father. 

The house Dr. Holmes occupies now—the third home he 
has had—is at number 296 Beacon Street; and from his 
study windows he can see the college buildings at Cam- 
bridge and one landmark after another with which his eyes 
have been familiar since he trudged along the lanes to the 
dame’s school at Cambridgeport and shuddered under the 
awful hand outside a glover’s door which he was obliged to 
pass. How many of these he has commemorated in his 
graceful prose, and in those rhymes of his which glitter and 
ripple like a brook in the sunshine! His genius, without 
being narrow, delights in the portrayal of the characteristics 
of his locality, and he has been well called ‘‘ the poet laure- 
ate of Boston’’. Few celebrations ever occur that he is not 
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asked to write a poem, and so it has been ever since he 
tried his prentice hand to prevent the destruction of the old 
“Constitution” : 
‘‘Here’s the cousin of a king; 
Would I do the civil thing ? 
Here’s the first-born of a queen ; 
Here’s a slant-eyed Mandarin. 
Would I polish off Japan ? 
Would 1 greet this famous man ? 
Prince or prelate, Sheik or Shah? 
Figaro ¢i and Figaro 1a ! 
Would I just this once comply ?— 
So they teased and teased till I 
(Be the truth at once confessed) 
Wavered—yielded—did my best.”’ 
III. EMERSON AT HOME. 

If we had to choose some book to typify the personality 
of Dr. Holmes it would be a choice little Elzevir bound in 
fiexible and odorous Russia, with watered silk on the inner 
covers, rounded corners, print that a blind man might al- 
most read, and a luxurious amplitude of margin,—a volume 
easy to hold and as comfortable as the slippers worn in 
reading it. He represents the man of society in literature, 
with an eye to family pride and no disposition to under- 
estimate the superior claims of good social connections. 
Emerson could be better represented by a solid, bulky, and 
plainly bound octavo, as unornamental, as serious, as free 
from the prejudices of caste and from all dilettanteism as the 
Family Bible—a book of spiritual direction and moral 
beauty. The man himself had not a particle of filigree 
about him, not a trace of the sybarite in his composition. 
Whoever would learn to live well, nourishing the soul and 
the intellect with.no less care than the body, can not do 
better than contemplate his example. 

The house in which he lived at Concord during the greater 
part of his life has been so often pictured and described that 
it is familiar to most readers ; a plain, roomy New iingland 
dwelling with a group of pines in front and some chestnuts 
and a barn behind. 

All the habits of Emerson were frugal, and an interesting 
glimpse of them is given by Dr. Holmes in his recently 
published ‘‘Life’’: ‘‘Coffee in the morning, tea in the 
evening, animal food by choice only once a day, wine only 
when with others using it, but always pie at breakfast’’. 
Ten o’clock was his bed time, six his hour of rising until the 
last ten years of his life when he rose at seven. Work or 
company sometimes led him to sit up late and this he could 
do night after night. He never was hungry—could go any 
time from breakfast to tea without food and not know it, 
but was always ready for food when it was set before him. 
He always walked from about four in the afternoon till tea- 
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time, and often longer when the day was fine, or he felt 
that he should work the better.”’ 

This letter is corroborated in part by a letter which Emer- 
son himself wrote to Carlyle in 1838. ‘‘I occupy, orimprove 
as we Yankees say, twoacres only of God’s earth ; on which 
is my house, my kitchen garden, my orchard of thirty 
young trees, my empty barn. My house is now a very 
good one for comfort and abounding in room. Beside my 
house, I have, I believe, twenty-two thousand dollars whose 
income in ordinary years is six per cent. I have no other 
tithe or glebe except the income of my winter lectures, 
which was last winter eight hundred dollars. Well, with 
this income here at home, I ama rich man. I stay at home 
and go abroad at my own instance. I have food, warmth, 
leisure, books, friends. Go away from home I am rich no 
longer. I never havea dollar to spend ina fancy. As no 
wise man, I suppose, ever was rich in the sense of freedom 
to spend, because of the inundation of claims, so neither 
am I, who am not wise. But at home I am rich—rich 
enough for ten brothers. My wife Lidian is an incarnation 
of Chfistianity—I call her Asia—and keeps my philosophy 
from antinomianism‘; my mother, whitest, mildest, most 
conservative of ladies, whose only exception to her universal 
preference for old things is her son ; my boy, a piece of love 
and sunshine, well worth my watching from morning to 
night ;—these, and three domestic women who cook, and 
sew, and run for us, make all my household. Here I sit 
and read and write, with very little system, and, as far as 
regards composition, with the most fragmentary result: 
paragraphs incompressible, each sentence an infinitely re- 
pellent particle.’’ 

Emerson lost his first wife before he was thirty, and in 
his thirty-second year he married a second wife, the ‘‘Asia’’ 
referred to in the letter just quoted. His home life was 
very happy. He loved gardening and children, and Miss 
Alcott has compared him with Plato, walking with his head 
among the stars yet carrying a blessing in his heart for 
every little child. His distinction never alienated him from 
the humblest of his neighbors, and when he had made him- 
self famous and the great people of the world sought him, 
he had no warmer welcome for these celebrities than for the 
simplest of his townsmen. His hospitality was unbounded 
but it was the hospitality of the heart and not the hospital- 
ity that springs from the love of self-display. ‘‘Let the 
board be spread, and let the bed be dressed for the traveler”’, 
he says, ‘‘ but let not the emphasis of hospitality lie in these 
things. Honor to the house where they are simple to the 
verge of hardship, so that there the intellect is awake and 
reads the law of the universe, the soul worships truth and 
love, honor and courtesy flow into all deeds.’’ Such a house 
was Emerson’s own. 


(To be continued.) 
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Food-getting remains, as it has always been, the leading 
occupation of mankind. The intricate industrial organiza- 
tion of modern society may somewhat disguise the pursuit, 
but the procurement of food is the actual if not the visible 
object of most of the productive exertion that men put 
forth. 

It is, however, as the race has through improved means 
of obtaining sustenance won freedom and leisure for the 
better satisfaction of other wants, that civilization has ad- 


vanced. In a general way it may be affirmed that the com- 
parative progress of communities and classes is indicated 
by the proportionate importance of the food-bill in the aver- 
age family budget. Such statistics are accessible and are 
highly instructive. 

In the statistics of great industries, also, examined for 
considerable periods of time, there is a world of meaning . 
to the student of social questions. The relative extent of 
the newer industries—those of less elementary importance— 
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is constantly increasing. But prefatory dissertation must 
not take too much of the space allotted for an article upon a 
single industry, the most elementary of all. 

While by no means so unapproachable in its priority as it 
once was, flour-making is still the greatest of our American 
industries as regards the value of the product. Flour and 
meat for food, iron and lumber for building, cotton and 
woolen fabrics for clothing,—these six are our largest in- 
dustrial products, having aggregate yearly value in the or- 
der named. But although first in the value of its product, 
the flouring and grist-mill industry is greatly surpassed in 
the number of men it employs by ten or twelve other lines 
of manufacture. 

Our domestic use of flour remains about the same fer 
capita from year to year; and aside from the increasing 
amount manufactured for export, the total output grows 
only as our population grows. New methods of milling 
have, moreover, led to the rapid concentration of the indus- 
try and to actual decrease in the number of men employed 
in it. These changes, amounting almost to a revolution, 
have been most effectual since 1880, and the condition of the 
industry to-day can not be shown by complete statistics; but 
it is certain that the census of 1890 when compared with 
that of its immediate predecessor will reveal some very re- 
markable results attributable to changes in the methods of 
flour-making. Three-fourths of the manual labor once 
necessary' to the manufacture of a barrel of flour, is dis- 
pensed with by the use of new processes. Thus Colonel 


Wright iti his report for 1886 of the United States bureau of 
labor statistics shows that in a large Minneapolis mill labor 
is only 3.28 per cent of the unit cost of making a barrel of 
flour, while the materials cost 94.12 per cent and all other 
elements of expense amount to but 2.60 per cent. 


Merchant milling on a very large scale is the result of the 
economies and advantages of the new processes ; and the 
competition of the great mills is causing the abandonment 
and decay of hundreds of the picturesque, old-fashioned 
neighborhood mills. In 1870, according to the census of 
that year, there were in the entire country 22,573 grist mills, 
employing 58,448 hands, representing $151,500,000 of capi- 
tal, and making a product worth $444,900,000. In 1880 the 
number of establishments was 24,338, the number of hands 
58,407, the capital invested $177,300,000, and the value of 
the product was $505, 100,000 (the price of flour had declined 
ten per cent in the decade). 

The increase shown in the number of establishments—1765 
for the ten years—is more apparent than real, the great bulk 
of the flour having been made in a decidedly smaller num- 
ber of mills in 1880 than in 1870. Since 1880 the blighting 
effect of the great merchant mills upon the small establish- 
ments has become visible to every one. According to the 
millers’ directory for 1884, compiled by Colonel E. Harrison 
Cawker of Milwaukee, there were at that time 22,940 mills 
in the country,—a decline of 1,398 from the census figures 
of 1880. But this is a slight loss as compared with that of 
the two years from 1884 to 1886, if we may rely upon Colonel 
Cawker’s biennial directory. He finds that the number of 
milling establishments has declined to 16,856,—a loss in two 
years of 6,084 or more than 26 per cent. This seems almost 
incredible, yet it is probably not far from the truth. When 
one investigates the facts for his own vicinity and then 
stops to consider that the small mills have in like manner 
been disappearing in all parts of the country, the figures 
are more readily accepted. 

Mr. Charles A. Pillsbury, at the head of the largest mill- 
ing firm in the world, says that more than half of the mer- 
chant mills of Minnesota outside of Minneapolis have been 
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shut down within the past few years. If there has been 
such a decline among the smaller merchant mills of the 
North-west where the industry is more prosperous than else- 
where, it is not to be doubted that the recent mortality 
among the still smaller mills, dependent upon neighborhood 
patronage, has been great. 

The decline is nowhere so noticeable as in the South. For 
example, North Caro! na was credited with 1,313 mills in 
1880. Their size may : c inferred from the fact that they re- 
quired, all told, the ser. ces of only 1,844 men, not one in 
three having any hands b side the miller himself; and the 
average capital employed was only $2,450. According to 
Cawker’s directory, there vere only 848 mills in North 
Carolina in 1884, and only 63> in 1886. More than half have 
been abandoned since 1880. Virginia had 1,385 mills em- 
ploying 2,200 men in 1880. In 1884 the number had de- 
creased to 781, and nearly a third of the e disappear.d in 
the next two years, leaving only 509. M isissippi had 525 
mills in the census year, 386 in 1884, and 138 in 1886. Ten- 
nessee’s milling directories for the same years show 990, 
781, and 536. Alabama's decline is shown by the figures 
807, 453, and 295. Corresponding figures for Georgia are 
1,132, 631, and 364. Pennsylvania, which has always been 
first in the number of mills, is credited with 2,396 in 1886, a 
loss of 746 in two years. New York has 1,536, which is 366 
less than in 1884. Massachusetts had in 1886 only 223 grist 


.mills, as against 350 in the census year. Illinois was shown 


by the census to have 1,024 mills in 1880, and Colonel 
Cawker finds 806 in 1886, the decline not having begun un- 
til 1884, in which year a maximum of 1,123 was reached. 
Michigan had 706 in 1880, and the number had increased to 
a maximum of 846 in 1884; but a loss of 206 brought it 
down to 640 in 1886. These instances need not be continued 
further. 

But it should be remarked especially that the 16,856 mills 
of 1886 had a larger daily capacity than the 22,940 of 1884, 
and a very much larger capacity than the 24,338 mills of 
1880. The rapidity of the recent disappearance of small 
mills is, of course, due to the very low price of flour, which 
has left no margin of profit except for mills manufacturing 
on a very large scale or having peculiar advantages of loca- 
tion. 

The relative importance of the large merchant mills is 
illustrated by statistics published in the summer of 1886 in 
Bradstreet’s. Reports from eighteen cities and from a group 
of Pacific coast mills included only two per cent in number 
of the mills of the country, but more than twenty-five per 
cent of the total product, and eighty per cent of the export 
flour. The production at these milling centers, including 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Toledo, New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Rochester, Akron, Richmond, Wilmington, and three or 
four other cities, in addition to the Pacific coast supply, was 
14,000,000 barrels in 1882, 15,600,000 in 1883, 17,800,000 in 
1884, and 18,000,000 in 1885, about two-fifths of which was: 
sent to foreign countries. 

The number of mills in the country is destined to become 
very much smaller still, because of the superior advantages 
of large milling and the constant improvement in transpor- 
tation facilities. The great merchant mills now make not 
far from half our total product. In the census year, 303,000 000 
bushels of wheat were ground, or six bushels apiece for all 
the people in the country. In 1886 we had more than 
60,000,000 people, and must have manufactured more than 
70,000,000 barrels of flour, using about 350,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. These figures, of course, are only approximate. 
We have been exporting flour for two or three years at the 
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rate of about 10,000,000 barrels a year, and have had left 
just about one barrel fer capita for home consumption. 

By far the most important group of mills in the country 
or in the world are those at Minneapolis, and in a subse- 
quent paragraph something more will be said of them. They 
are twenty-three in number, and have a total daily capacity 
exceeding 35,000 barrels. Their actual production is now 
about 6,000,000 barrels a year, which is more than the ag- 
gregate output of several thousand small Southern mills. 
St. Louis is the second milling point in the United States, 
its product being the best winter wheat flour, as that of 
Minneapolis is the best hard northern spring wheat flour. 
The St. Louis mills were reported last year to be sixteen in 
number. They have a theoretical capacity of from 12,000 
to 15,000 barrels, and their actual output has averaged about 
1,900,000 barrels per year for the past five years. Buffalo is 
still a great milli g point, although its relative importance 
in that industry . as declined. 7 

The shifting o! the wheat-growing center from western 
New York to Ohio and Indiana, then to Illinois and at 
length to the regions beyond the Mississippi, of course af- 
fected Buffalo as a grain market and a flour-making point. 
But the recent large shipments from Duluth by cheap lake 
transportation of the now famous hard wheat of Dakota 
and Minnesota has had the effect somewhat to revive mill- 
ing at Buffalo and vicinity. An authority in 1885 gave the 
number of Buffalo mills as fourteen with a daily capacity 
of 5,000 barrels and a product of about a million barrels per 
annum. In 1886 there were ten mills in operation. The 
Buffalo manufacture amounted to about 700,000 barrels in 
1882, 800,000 in 1883, 1,000,000 in 1884, 1,100,000 in 1885, and 
1,500,000 in 1886. New York City has merchant mills that 


are reported as producing a regular annual output of about 
1,500,000 barrels, two-thirds of which goes into export 


trade. Cincinnati has twelve or thirteen mills which have 
turned out an average yearly product of about 900,000 barrels 
for some years past. Toledo, Dayton, Akron, and Cleve- 
land are the other merchant milling points of Ohio, each 
having several mills and producing from 350,000 to 550,c00 
barrels of flour. 

Milwaukee is still a very considerable milling city, hav- 
ing about a dozen mills with a total daily capacity of more 
than 7,000 barrels, and a yearly product of 1,000,000 barrels 
ormore, La Crosse, Wisconsin, also has merchant mills 
which produce upward of 300,000 barrels per year. Chicago 
was reported a year or more ago as having in operation 
three mills with an aggregate capacity of 2,200 barrels and 
a yearly output of more than 500,000, Quincy and Lock- 
port in the same state are also milling points. Terre Haute 
is the chief milling center of Indiana, having seven mills 
with a capacity of 3,150 barrels, which make from 300,000 to 
400,000 barrels a year. 

The principal mill on the Pacific coast is at Vallejo, Cali- 
fornia. It has a reputed capacity of 3,000 barrels and a 
yearly output that is reported as 600,000,—an amount great- 
er by half than the ten mills of San Francisco turn out. 
Stockton, California, has two mills with a united capacity 
of 2,000 barrels and an annual product of about 450,000. 
The total product of all the Pacific coast merchant mills is 
about 2,500,000 barrels, of which some three-fifths is ex- 
ported. 

Allusion has been made to the improved methods used in 
modern milling. A few generations ago the sole equipment 
of a mill was a pair of buhrs, or mill-stones, between which 
the grain was ground into the finished product, There was 
no separation of the bran. The next step was the introduc- 
tion of a bolting machine, which was in principle simply a 
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sieve for the removal of the coarser bran-flakes. The flour 
was stil! coarse, and very dark from the presence of bran 
particles. A marked improvement came with the adoption 
of a bolting reel one-half of which was covered with finer 
cloth than the other half, the result being two grades of 
flour. 

At this stage of advancement milling remained for a long 
time. The fine grade of flour was much whiter, but the 
coarse and dark common grade was “‘stronger’’ and more 
nutritious, since it contained most of the glutinous portions 
of the wheat berry. At length millers discovered the ad- 
vantage of treating the common flour as ‘‘ middlings,’’ re- 
grinding it and separating the product into two grades. 
Thus by successive stages the ground grain had been sepa- 
rated into two, three, and four parts. The middle grade of 
flour was really much the best, but the starchy fine grade 
was more highly esteemed on account of its whiteness. 
Such was flour-making until some years after the war. 

Evidently the ideal to be attained in milling was to get all 
the flour out of the bran and all the bran out of the flour,— 
in other words, to secure perfect separation. The desira- 
bility of better methods was the more apparent in the re- 
gions where spring wheat was grown. The most hardy and 
prolific varieties of spring wheat havea berry that is small, 
firm, and very dark. Consequently, by the old milling 
methods the spring wheat flour was too black to be highly 
esteemed. The hard spring wheat sold for twenty-five or 
thirty cents a bushel less than the light colored winter grain 
grown farther south. 

Yet the despised Northern grains were really richer than 
the Southern varieties in nutritious elements, and there only 
lacked some practicable devices for the removal of the black 
bran particles, to make the Northern flour the best in the 
market. The disadvantages under which they labored sup- 
plied the spur that made Minnesota millers the leading 
spirits in the development of processes, now employed in 
large mills everywhere, which have revolutionized the in- 
dustry. The central fact in the changed system was the 
invention of the ‘‘ middlings purifier.’’ 

Previously all grading and separation had been in accord- 
ance with the size of the particles, and the bran dust was 
bolted through with the flour. The ‘‘middlings purifier”’ 
added the principle of specific gravity. It has been de- 
scribed as ‘‘a big box containing sloping frames covered 
with silk cloth and shaken by an eccentric. Underneath 
the frames brushes work back and forth to keep the meshes 
of the cloth from getting clogged by the flour passing 
through. On the topofa box is a fan-exhaust which keeps 
up a suction of air through the cloth screens, The essen- 
tial feature of the operation is a nice adjustment between 
the pneumatic lifting force of the air current taking up the 
fine bran and dust, and the force of gravity carrying the 
cleansed middlings through the cloth. In this and in the 
dust collecting apparatus lies the great value of the inven- 
tion.”’ 

Primary credit for these inventions is universally given 
to a French scholar and experimenter, Joseph Perrigault, 
whose investigation of the movements of floating dust 
particles led to the construction of the first middlings puri- 
fier, in about the year 1860. A practical miller named Le 
Croix is commonly credited with having brought the idea 
from France to Minnesota. George T. Smith of Minneapo- 
lis did more than any one else to develop the invention and 
make it a practical success. The Pillsburys, Washburns, 
and Christians, eminent among Minneapolis millers, and 
certain enterprising millers at the Minnesota towns of Hast- 
ings, Northfield, Dundas, and Faribault, were quick to util- 
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ize the new ideas and to put capital and brains into experi- 
mentation for their further improvement. The new-process 
Minnesota patent flour made its appearance in the market, 
about 1870. From the lowest rank, Minnesota flour at once 
rose to the highest, commanding for a time several dollars 
per barrel more than the best winter wheat flour. 

The purest and strongest flour was now found to come 
from the middlings. The husky coating of the wheat berry 
is composed of five layers, which have little or no food- 
value. Between them and the starchy bulk of the berry is 
“‘a layer of gluten-cells containing chiefly albuminoids or 
nitrogenous matter.’’ This layer is the most valuable part 
of the wheat. In old milling it was largely sacrificed with 
the bran, to which it is disposed to adhere closely, and 
much more of it was found in the common than in the fine 
fiour. The new milling contrived to save this part of the 
berry with the middlings, while expelling the bran par- 
ticles. 

The new patent flour, therefore, was whiter than the high- 
est grade of the old, and more nutritious than the wheat it- 
self. ‘‘ Gradual reduction’’ forms an important part of the 
new flour-making process. It became the object of millers 
to obtain the largest possible amount of middlings before 
grinding to flour. Thereasonisobvious. The close grind- 
ing of the wheat berry produces innumerable very small 
particles of bran dust which discolor the flour and are prac- 
tically irremovable. The gradual reduction process aims to 
keep the bran as whole and flat as possible until the interior 
of the berry has been removed in granules. The first re- 
duction only slightly splits and crushes the grain. The 
product is conveyed up to a ‘“‘scalping-reel’’ of wire cloth 
which permits the escape of a small quantity of middlings 
and a little flour of a medium grade. The broken wheat 
goes back to the grinding-room for a second reduction be- 
tween more finely corrugated rollers. 

After every reduction the loose middlings and flour are 
separated, and five or six repetitions of the process leave the 
bran practically clean. Meanwhile the middlings and flour 
have been passed on automatically to other reels covered with 
silk cloth of varying fineness, where the flour is bolted out. 
Thence the middlings have been sent to sorting reels which 
grade them according to size. They are now simply pieces 
of the wheat berry, freed from loose fine flour and from large 
pieces of bran. But the crushing process has unavoidaby pro- 
duced many small pieces of bran which have accompanied 
the middlings thus far in the sifting. To remove these, the 
middlings purifying machines come into requisition, in 
which air-currents, passing up through oscillating sieves, or 
screens, lift out the bran particles, which are gathered in 
the dust-collectors, and leave the purified middlings ready 
for grinding into the best grades of flour. 

The common impression that the replacement of the im- 
memorial upper and nether millstones by steel rollers con- 
stitutes the principal feature of the new milling, is errone- 
ous. Gradual reduction and middlings purification are the 
essential parts of the new process, and buhrs are quite 
equal to making the best flour, But the roller system has 
advantages for milling on a large scale, and has generally 
been adopted. It was first used in Hungary. 

For crushing the wheat, corrugated rollers of steel or 
chilled iron are used, while smooth rollers are employed in 
grinding the middlings to flour. Some roller machines con- 
tain two pairs of small rollers. A more approved form has 
a single pair, each roller being about nine inches in diame- 
ter and thirty inches long. In the crushing process the 
grain passes successively through six or seven of the com- 
pact little roller machines which are equipped with corru- 


gated rollers whose grooves are increasingly small. The 

purified middlings are reduced to flour after passing about 

five times between smooth rollers, being bolted after each 

successive grinding, and some finished flour being taken ° 
out at each bolting. In the best mills, the flour is “‘ fin- 

ished’’ by a run through the old-fashioned stones, which 

gives it the desired granulation. 

This article would not be complete without at least a 
hasty description of a modern mill. Let us select for that 
purpose the ‘Pillsbury A’’ mill at Minneapolis, which is 
the largest by far and probably in all respects the best ap- 
pointed in the world. The building is an almost cubical 
stone structure, 175 feet long, 155 feet wide, and 120 feet 
high, with eight floors including basement. On the first 
main floor are the long rows of encased roller machines, 
about two hundred ten in number, and eighteen ‘‘runs of 
stone”’ for finishing. The second floor is a great packing 
room. The third, fourth, fifth, and sixth floors are full of 
bolting and purifying machinery. There are nearly two 
hundred hexagonal silk-covered bolting-reels, and about 
three hundred middlings purifiers in the mill. Immediately 
contiguous is a wheat elevator having a capacity of about 
one hundred thousand bushels, which is kept supplied from 
great elevators in the vicinity, some of which hold twenty 
times as much. 

_ This great mill has made more than 7,200 barrels of flour 
in twenty-four hours, and its capacity is usually said to be 
7,000 barrels. Its ordinary daily run exceeds 5,000, and 
therefore requires about 25,000 bushels of wheat. Nearly 
two hundred cars a day are necessary to bring wheat to this 
mill and carry away the flour and offal. It isa mammoth 
automaton. The wheat first passes through a series of 
wonderfully ingenious cleaning machines, which remove 
everything that is larger, smaller, of different shape, or of 
higher or lower specific gravity than the grain, beside 
thoroughly cleansing it from adhering dust and dirt. It 
then proceeds through conducting pipes to the reducing roll- 
ers. After each reduction the product is conveyed to the 
top of the building by elevators and thence returns from 
floor to floor through intricate series of bolting and purify- 
ing machines until finally delivered in the packing room. 
The whole process is simple in principle, but labyrinthine 
in its marvelous amplification. 

Power is supplied the mill by two turbine water-wheels 
which are fifty-five inches in diameter and set in pits sixty 
feet deep. Together they have 2,800 horse-power. Another 
wheel of 400 horse-power runs the appendages of the mill, 
—the machine shop, elevator, etc. The mill is also pro- 
vided with steam power by huge Corliss engines for use in 
periods of low water or other emergencies. 

The packing floor presents always a busy and animated 
scene. A sort of automatic tramway brings up the clean 
oak and elm barrels,—the making of which occupies scores 
of coopers in co-operative shops. In one part of the room 
these barrels are being filled for the New England trade. In 
another, small cotton sacks are preparing for the Western’ 
retail supply. Great burlap sacks holding ‘‘twenty stone”’ 
(280 pounds) for shipment to Great Britain are piling up 
elsewhere, while smaller sacks, weighing fifty kilograms 
(110% pounds) are rapidly packing for consignment to Ant- 
werp or some other continental point. 

This one great establishment supplies bread to nearly a’ 
million Americans and to about half a million Europeans. 
It would require pages to describe the marvelous contriv- 
ances which this mill employs for protection against fire, 
and its various other ingenious appointments. . 

The new milling processes gave the advantage to the hard 
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Scotch Fife wheat of Minnesota, Dakota, and Manitoba, 
and the result was a rapid development of wheat-growing 
in that general region, and also of milling—especially at 
Minneapolis. With a possible exception or two in Califor- 
nia, there are no mills in the world outside of Minnesota 
that have a capacity much exceeding 1,500 barrels. Min- 
neapolis has twenty-three mills, the average capacity of 
which is above 1,500 barrels. The second largest mill in 
existence is the ‘‘ Washburn A,’’ which can make 4,000 
barrels a day and is a magnificent establishment. There 
seems reason to believe that this wonderful group of mills 
at the Falls of St. Anthony, with a capacity of 35,000 
barrels a day, and which now actually supplies bread to six 
million people, will continue to expand in capacity and 
product. 


BABY BIRDS AND THEIR WAYS. 


The foreign demand for American flour, which has in- 
creased so remarkably, shows no signs of abatement. Space 
will permit only a few meager facts. Flour now takes third 
rank among our exports, cotton and wheat alone exceeding 
itin value. For the past four or five years more than tem 
per cent of our wheat crop has gone abroad in the form of 
flour. The proportion of the crop that is exported in manu- 
factured form has doubled within a few years. Taking an 
average of the past eight years, we have sent to foreign 
consumers nearly one-third of our wheat crop. At the be- 
ginning of that period perhaps one-tenth went in the form 
of flour. In 1885 and 1886, four bushels went abroad as 
flour for every seven that went as wheat. The flour export 
will soon surpass that of the unground grain. 


End of Required Reading for October. 





POVERTY GRASS. 


BY ANNIE M. 


‘ 


LIBBY. 


Grown on that sterile cliff, for centuries 

Wind swept by chilling blasts from ocean wave, 
Hast thou thine aspirations, too? Dost crave, 
Like human hearts, impossibilities ? 

Dost tremble at the dull roar of the seas 

Chanting death songs above the dead man’s grave? 
Dost vainly yearn for fields where glad brooks lave 
The violets’ feet and murmur melodies 

Unto the nesting birds, where wild vines drift 
Down fragrant lanes o’erhung with golden fruit, 
Where summer’s happy roses bud and blow? 


O storm-bruised weed, close-clasped in granite rift, 
The strength and sweetness hidden at thy root 
The lush, green meadow grasses never know. 





BABY BIRDS AND THEIR WAYS. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


‘Ears have they, but they hear not,’’ may be said of all 
the world, Tragedies and comedies go on continually be- 
fore us which we neither see nor hear; cries of distress and 
prattle of infants, songs of love and screams of war, alike 
fall upon deaf ears, while we calmly discuss the last book 
or the news from Borriboolah-Gha, as completely oblivious 
as if all this stirring life did not exist. 

To be sure these things take place in the ‘‘ upper stories,”’ 
as Thoreau says, but they are none the less audible, and one 
is tempted to believe that bird voices are on a scale to which 
the untrained ear is not attuned, Once learn to hear, and 
nature is full of life and interest. The home affairs of our 
little neighbors whose modest cottage swings on a branch of 
the elm beside the doot, are more attractive than those of 
our fellow creatures in the house across the way, partly be- 
cause they are so open in their lives that our attentions do 
not seem intrusive, but more because their ways are not so 
familiar, We can guess how men and women pass their 
time, but we can not guess why the cat-bird always sings 
from the middle of one particular shrub, nor where he has 
hidden his dusky spouse and nest full of babies ; and after 
we know him we are eager to know, 

Upon reaching the charming home of a friend in Massa- 


chusetts last June, almost the first thing I saw was a pair 
of purple crow blackbirds in trouble. First arose a medley 
of queer husky tones, clamorous baby cries, and excited 
oriole voices, with violent agitation of the leaves of a tall 
elm, ending with the sudden exit of a blaekbird, closely 
followed by a pair of Baltimore orioles. The pursued flew 
leisurely across the lawn, plainly in no haste, and not at all 
with the air of the thief and nest robber he is popularly sup- 
posed to be. Clearly the elm belonged by bird custom to 
the orioles, for their pretty swinging hammock could be 
seen, partly hidden by leaves, about half-way up the tree, 
and what business other than that of marauder had the 
somber hued enemy upon it? 

Now the blackbird has no secrets in his life ; the whole 
world is welcome to know his affairs, and in fact, he pro- 
claims them loudly himself. It was easy to see that he had 
anxiety enough of his own just then, without thinking of 
disturbing his neighbors, for he was engaged in the task of 
introducing his young family to the world, and every bird 
watcher knows that is attended with almost as many 
difficulties as is the same operation in what we call ‘‘so- 
ciety.’’ 

If the youngster escapes the dangers peculiar to the nest, 
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the devouring jaws of squirrel or owl, the hands of the egg 
thief, being shaken out by the wind, smothered by an in- 
trusive cow-bunting, or orphaned by the gun of a ‘‘collect- 
or’’; if, neither stolen, eaten, thrown out, nor starved, he 
arrives at the age that his wings begin to stir and force him 
out of the leafy green tent of his birth, a new set of dangers 
meet him at the door. He may entangle himself in a hair 
of the nest-lining, and hang himself at the very threshold 
of life—a not uncommon occurrence; or he may safely reach 
the nearest twig and from there fall and break his neck— 
not a rare accident ; he may be attacked bya bird who ques- 
tions his right to be on the tree; he may fly, and, not 
reaching his goal, come to the ground, an easy prey to any 
prowler. 

In this blackbird family one of the little ones had taken 
his first ambitious flight to the oriole tree, where he must 
and should be fed and comforted, in spite of the hostile re- 
ception of its gaily dressed proprietor. The father took 
upon himself this duty, and many times during the day 
the above mentioned scene was re-enacted, loud blackbird 
calls, husky baby notes, the musical war cry of the oriole, 
and a chase. 

A second infant had wisely confined his wandering to his 
own tree, one of a group of tall pines that towered above 
the roofs of the village. This one could be easily watched 
as he stood on one branch for an hour at a time, sometimes 
in the nest attitude, head sunk in shoulders and beak pointed 
toward the sky, again looking eagerly around on his new 
world, turning his head from side to side, changing posi- 
tion to see the other way, and showing himself wide-awake 
although the yellowish baby-down was stili on his head, 
and his tail was not an inch long. Now and then the mother 
was heard calling in the distance and as she approached he 
became all excitement, fluttering his wings, and answering 
in the husky tones of the family. A moment later, aftera 
quick glance around, but without alighting and reconnoiter- 
ing the whole neighborhood as the robin does, she came 
down beside the eager youngling, administered to the wide 
open mouth what looked like two or three savage pecks, but 
doubtless were nothing worse than mouthfuls of food, and 
instantly flew again, while the refreshed infant stretched 
his wings and legs, changed his place a little, and settled 
into comfortable quiet after his lunch. 

The urchin in the enemy’s tree was not the most unfor- 
tunate of the nestlings. One already lay dead on the 
ground under the nest where it had fallen, and another 
came down during the day, though happily without injury. 
This one was not very bright, or perhaps his baby wits 
were dazed by his sudden descent. He made no objection 
to staying in my hand as long as I liked to look at him, 
and when I placed him on a low branch, as a hint that it 
was safer there, he declined to accept my advice, but flew 
off and came to the ground again, He was a scraggy look- 
ing, rusty black little fellow, the most unattractive young 
bird lever saw. Shortly after this he clambered up a pile 
of brush about a foot high, without so much as a leaf to 
screen him, and there he stayed all day, motionless, being 
fed at long intervals, and there I left him at night, never 
expecting to see him again. But in the morning he ap- 
peared on a low shrub on the lawn, and about nine o’clock 
he took courage to launch himself on wing. He flew very 
low across the street, and dropped into the tall grass at the 
foot of a lilac bush. Why the parents considered that less 
safe than the open lawn I could not see, but they evidently 
did, for one of them perched upon the lilac, and filled the 
air with anxious ‘‘chucks,”’ announcing to all whom it 
might concern—after the fashion of some birds—that here 


was a stray infant to be had for the picking up. Perhaps, 
however, the hue-and-cry kept off the quiet-loving cat ; at 
any rate nothing happened to him, I think, for in a day or 
two the three young birds became so expert on wing, that 
the whole family left us, and I hope found a place where 
they were more welcome than in that colony of house and 
orchard birds. 

Not so quiet in their ways are the babies of another black- 
bird family—the redwings; restless and uneasy, the clum- 
sy little creatures climb all about the bushes and trees, and 
keep both parents busy, not only in filling their gaping 
mouths, but in finding them when the food is brought. They 
are always seeking a new place and from the moment of 
leaving the nest show in a marked way the unrest, the im- 
patience of the redwing family. 

Quite as erratic is a much smaller bird, the yellow-throated 
warbler, whose baby ways I have seen at the South. One 
of these bantlings no bigger than the end of a thumb will 
easily keep its parent frantically busy rushing about after 
food, and hunting up the capricious wanderer on its re- 
turn. 

The wood thrush, on the contrary, is patience itself. A 
youngster of this lovely family sits a half hour at a time 
motionless and silent on a branch, head drawn down upon 
his shoulders, apparently in the deepest meditation. When 
he sees food coming he is gently agitated, rises upon his 
weak legs, softly flutters his wings and opens his mouth, 
but never—never cries. Should one put a hand down to 
take him, as seemingly could be done easily, he will slip 
out from under it, drop to the ground, and disappear, in per- 
fect silence. 

The cry-baby of the bird world is the Baltimore oriole. 
As soon as this fluffy young person appears outside of his 
nursery, sometimes even sooner, he begins to utter a strange 
almost constant ‘‘chrr-r-r.’’ He isnot particularly active of 
movement, but he can not keep silent. One little oriole 
mother whom I watched in Massachusetts had no help in 
raising her brood, her mate spending his time on the upper 
branches of the tree. He could not be blamed however ; he 
was, so far as I could see, perfectly willing to aid in the 
support of the family, but Madam actually would not allow 
him even to visit the homestead. When the young were out 
he assumed his share of the labor. The first yellow haired 
bairn mounted the edge of the nest one morning and after a 
little stretching and pluming, tried to fly. But alas he 
was held! Two or three times he renewed the attempt, his 
struggles always ending in failure, and I feared I should 
see atragedy. Halfan hour later the mother returned, and 
whether she pushed him down, or merely advised him to go 
back and try again, I can not say. The fact is that he did 
disappear in the nest, where he remained for two or three 
hours, for it is probably safe to assume that the urchin who 
came up later was the same. This-time, without delay 
upon the brink, he climbed upon a twig, hopped about a 
little, and before long flew several feet, alighting on a small 
branch of the same tree. Hardly had he established him- 
self safely and resumed his ordinary call, when down upon 
him from above came a robin, who, strange to say, had a 
nest in one of the upper branches of the same tall maple. 
This robin had always recognized the right of the oriole 
parents to their share of the tree, but the young one was a 
stranger, and he fell upon him accordingly. He knocked 
the unfortunate little fellow off his perch, who fell a few 
feet, then gathered himself, fluttered, and caught at the 
outside of a clump of leaves on the end of a twig, where 
after frantic struggling, he managed to secure a hold. Per- 
haps the robin saw his mistake, for he paid no more atten- 
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tion to the new-comer who did not stay long on the tree 
after this second disaster. 

The next morning came up out of the nest quite an un- 
natural oriole baby—he did not cry. Silently, he stepped 
out upon a twig, and looked about in the new world around 
him. He carefully dressed his feathers, and often rose to 
his full height and stretched his legs, as if it were legs and 
not wings he needed in his new life. Thethird scion of the 
household had also a marked character of hisown. Hav- 
ing planted himself on the threshold, and found it a con- 
venient place to intercept all food on its way to the younger 
ones still unseen, he remained. Every time the mother 
came with a mouthful, he fluttered and coaxed, and usually 
got it. It was too good a situation to leave and he seemed 
to be settled for life ; but his wings overpowered his inertia 
or greed, about four o’clock in the afternoon. 

So long had the third young oriole occupied his position, 
that the fourth made his appearance almost immediately, 
as though he had been waiting. There does seem to be some 
regulation of this sort among the orioles for in all that I 
have noticed, no two ever came out together (excepting once, 
when both went back almost instantly, and one returned 
alone). This late comer had not the whole long sunny day 
to loiter away, and he flewinan hour. The fifth and last 
came up early the next morning, and seemed in haste to 
join the scattered family, for he bade farewell to the native 
tree in a short time. No more orioles appeared upon the 
maple from this day, but for two weeks I saw the little par- 
ty about ; the father, whom I had missed from the flight of 
the first infant, working like a drudge, with two or three 
hungry followers wherever he went, excepting when he 
sought food in the new-cut grass on the ground. He gave 
us no more songs, but his sweet low call sounded all day 
about the place. 

Another family of little folk came upon the maple after 
the orioles were gone ; a nut-hatch tribe. There were three 
or four of them exactly like the mother excepting a shorter 
tail, and they followed her like a flock of sheep, over and 
under branches, around the trunk, up or down, or any way, 
never pausing more than an instant, not even when she 
plumped a morsel into a waiting mouth. She led her 
little procession by her querulous sounding ‘‘quank’’ 
while they replied in a low ‘‘chir-up”’ in the same 
tone, It wasa very funny sight. They could fly nicely, 
‘but never seemed to think of looking for food; and it was 
plain that the busy little mother had no time to teach them. 
It was interesting to see her deal with a moth which she 
found napping on a fence. She ran at once to a crack or 
some convenient hole in the rough rail, thrust it in and 
hammered it down, When it was quiet she snipped off the 
wings, dragged it out, and beat it on the fence till it was fit 
for food, the family meanwhile gathered around her, cling- 
ing closely to the fence, and gently fluttering, These nut- 
hatches were remarkably silent, but some that I once saw 
living near the top of some very tall pines, were quite noisy, 
and I spent much time trying to see what they were forever 
complaining about. There always seemed to be some catas- 
trophe impending up in that sky parlor, but it never ap- 
peared to reach a climax. 

Charming to watch is the bluebird nestling; cheery and 
gentle like the parents, he seems to escape the period of 
helplessness that many birds suffer from, perhaps because 
he is patient enough to stay in the nest till his wings are 
ready to use. The mocking-bird baby has a far different time, 
Victim of a devouring ambition that will not let him rest till 
either legs or wings will bear him, he scrambles out upon his 
native tree, stretches, plumesa little in ajerky, hurried way, 
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and then boldly launches out in the air—alas !—to come 
flop to the ground where he is an easy prey to boys and cats, 
both of whom are particularly found of young mocking- 
birds. These parents are wiser than the crow blackbirds, 
for not a sound betrays the accident in the family, unless 
indeed, the little one is disturbed, when they make noise 
enough. They keep out of sight, no doubt closely watch- 
ing the straggler until he gets away from people, for al- 
though he has proved that he cannot fly, the young mocker 
is by no means discouraged ; he trusts to his legs, and usu- 
ally at once starts offon arun ‘‘anywhere, anywhere, out 
(in) the world.’’ When far enough away for them to feel 
safe in doing so, the parents come down and feed and com- 
fort the wanderer, and it is a day or two before he is able to 
fly much. 

The most imperious young bird I knowis the robin, He 
is perfectly sure he has a right to attention, and he intends 
to have it. If he is neglected too long and gets hungry, he 
calls loudly and impatiently, jerks himself up with a ludi- 
crous air of stamping his feet. Even when he does conde- 
scend to go to the lawn with mamma, it is not to seek his 
food—far from it! It isto follow her around, and call every 
moment or two for something to eat. The idea that his in- 
dividual exertions have anything to do with the food sup- 
ply, seems never to occur to him. He expects the fat mor- 
sels to fall into his mouth as they always have, and why 
should they not? He willsoon be taught, for even baby- 
birds have to be educated. 

We have assumed in our easy-going way, that birds ‘‘toil 
not’’ because they ‘‘do not spin,’’ because they have not 
surrounded themselves with a thousand artificial wants, as 
we have. But the truth is that nobody can work harder 
than a pair of robins, for example, with four or five hungry 
mouths to fill, and every mouthful to be hunted up as it is 
wanted. No one would guess what an ever yawning cavern 
a baby robin’s mouth is, till he has tried to bring up a nest- 
ling himself. I once kept two small boys busy several days 
at high wages, digging worms for one small bird, and then 
I believe he starved to death. 

The training of our winged neighbors is most interesting, 
but so cautiously carried on that we rarely see it, though we 
may often hear the robin, oriole, whip-poor-will, and others 
receive instruction in singing. I have once or twice sur- 
prised young birds at their lessons, as for instance, a pewee 
family learning to hover over the daisies, a beautiful opera- 
tion of their parents which I never tired of watching. I 
was behind a blind when they came in a little flock of five 
or six. They were very playful, kept near together, flying 
low over the grass, alighting in a row on the edge of a pail, 
coming up on the clothes-line, banging awkwardly against 
the house, and in every way showing ignorance and youth. 
I studied one for a long time as he balanced himself on the 
clothes-line and looked off at the antics of his brothers try- 
ing to learn the hovering. One of the parents flew out over 
the tall flowers, poising himself gracefully, his body held 
perfectly erect, legs half drawn up, turning his head this 
way and that, hanging thus in the air several seconds in 
one spot, then suddenly darting off to another like a hum- 
ming-bird. The little ones in a row close together on a low 
branch of a shrub, looked on and in a moment two or three 
sallied out and tried the same movement. They could fly 
well enough, but when they tried to pause on wing the fail- 
ure was disastrous. Some tumbled out of sight into the 
daisies, others recovered themselves with violent efforts and 
returned hastily to the perch, complaining loudly. Then 
the parents brought food, and this went on for some time, 
while all the time the air was full of gentle twitters and 
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calls, much baby-talk, and a little parental instruction no 
doubt. 

A delightful field of work awaits the young naturalist of 
to-day. Our predecessors have devoted their energies to 
classifying and arranging. They have dissected and 
weighed and measured every part of the little bodies; they 
know to a fraction the length of wings and tails ; they have 
pulled to pieces the nests, ‘‘clutched”’ the eggs, and blown 
and mounted and labeled and set up in cases the whole ex- 
ternal of the little creatures. All that can be learned by 
violence, all the characteristics evolved by fear and distress 
are duly set down in the books. You shall finda catalogue 
of the robin’s possessions in the shape of feathers and bones, 
pictures of his internal anatomy, illustrations of his work in 
nest building, and specimens in all stages, but in the whole 
world of these books you shall not find the robin. Thesoul 
of the robin has escaped them, it is not to be taken by force. 


I do not find fault ; it needed to be done, but happily—let 
up hope—it is done, and a more enticing field is now open, 
namely, to make personal acquaintance with the birds ; find 
out how they live, their manners, and customs, and their 
individual characters. This is one of the most charming 
studies in the-world, but much more is required than a gun 
and a little or much scientific knowledge. There is infinite 
patience, perseverence, untiring devotion, and more,—a 
quick eye and ear, and a sympathetic heart. If you do not 
love the birds you cannot understand them. 

This is the pleasant path opening now, and in some ways 
itis particularly suited to woman with her great patience 
and quiet manners. Once interested in the lives in the 
‘‘upper stories’’ you will find them most absorbing ; novels 
will pall upon you, fancy work seem frivolous, society duties 
a bore, and talk—loud enough to interfere with listening— 
an impertinence. 





WHAT IT IS TO BE EDUCATED. 


BY PROFESSOR HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S,. 


In two hours an animalcule reaches its full development, 
in two months an insect, in two years a fish, in from three 
to six years a horse, in twenty-one years the human body ; 
but the human mind? Never. The higher we go in the 
scale of being, kind nature allows us the longer time to 
make the most of what we have. It is never too late, there- 


* fore, to begin an education. The time may havecome when 


it is no longer possible to become a scholar; but to be edu- 
cated is a different thing, and a much grander thing. 
Scholars are often the least educated of men, and some of 
the most educated of men have never been scholars. Be a 
scholar if you can, but if it is not now possible, it is still 
open to most to possess that which is infinitely greater—the 
educated mind. 

One of the greatest enemies to self-education is excessive 
modesty, or distrust of one’sown powers. And while there 
are many who fail because of the opposite extreme, there 
are many more who doubt themselves so much as to wonder 
seriously whether it is ever worth their while going forward 
atall. Now asa rule, these people are the most worth cul- 
tivation. And there is no kindlier duty than to speak to 
them words of encouragement, and seek to rouse them to 
a worthy appreciation of the possibilities of theirown nature. 
Probably we all cherish a secret grudge against our ances- 
tors for not equipping us for the problems of life with a bet- 
ter apparatus ; but we forget how very great a thing it is 
even to have a mind at all, and how even in the humblest 
soul there are elements of transcendant magnificence, Take 
even that which brings you to this printed page, that which 
therefore you certainly possess—the thirst for knowledge. 
To feel that is to be already great. You may as yet have 
learned nothing ; your mind, your memory, your thinking 
powers, may scarcely have been touched by the self-direct- 
ed finger of development. But in the mere man, in the 
virgin soil of the human mind, before culture has ploughed 
it, before knowledge has enriched it, before one great 
thought has rooted in it, in the mere man with nothing in 
him but the knowledge that there is nothing in him, there 
isa hope great enough to fill and inspire the future. 

All minds must have been at one time blank; and the 
fabric of the thinking powers is always poor at first. The 
intellectual awakening often comes late in life; to many it 
never comes at all. If it has come at all, let us be thank- 


ful. The great epoch of life has dawned. Even the first 
signs of it, the new desire to know ; the wonderment at what 
the “world is ; the curiosity about books ; the involuntary 
notes about people and their ways, about countries and 
characters ; the objections we find ourselves making in se- 
cret to what the authorities say ; the realization at last of 
possessing a genuine idea of our own about something, 
formed we know not how, but inseparable henceforth from 
ourselves—these early signs of the intellectual awakening are 
to be noted and cherished with wonder and respect. 

Having now convinced you, my modest reader, that you 
are a person of much importance and require only a little 
time and care to blossom into a great philosopher, let me 
ask you to consider a little more in detail the true meaning 
and aim of education. 

If you think it over carefully, I think you will find that 
the desire to know is an illusion. Ido not say itis a de- 
lusion—but an illusion. We all think we care very much 
to know : in reality we care very much not toknow. Weare 
never more completely taken in than when in pursuit of 
knowledge. Our idea is that we want the knowledge itself. 
In reality we wish no such thing. Men imagine when they 
go to classes or join reading circles that they wish to learn 
history and logic and mechanics and geology and chemistry. 
No such thing. That is the illusion of the spirit of learn- 
ing, and itisa very beautiful and successful illusion. They 
are no more in pursuit of these things than the angler who 
spends a summer day by the river and comes back witha 
basket full of trout cares for the material products of his 
skill. It is not the trout he cares for, but the pursuit. And 
it is not the knowledge men care for, but the pursuit of it. 
The trout are edible and will count for something on the 
breakfast table ; and knowledge is good and its social and 
market values are not to be despised. And yet it is an illu- 
sion—a mere bait to make them do something else and be- 
come something else without their knowing it. 

This is a paradox of such supreme importance—for it con- 
tains the whole philosophy of education—that I make no 
excuse for referring to an authority whose right to be heard 
here is beyond all question ; and from whose words we shall 
better see the meaning of the enigma. In Sir William 
Hamilton’s ‘‘ Metaphysics’ occur these well-weighed words : 
‘‘The question—Is truth, or is the mental exercise in the 
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pursuit of truth the superior end?—is perhaps the most 
curious problem in the whole compass of philosophy. At 
first sight it seems absurd to doubt that truth is more valu- 
able than its pursuit ; for is not this to say that the end is 
less important than the means ?—and on this superficial 
view is the prevalent misapprehension founded. A slight 
consideraticn will, however, expose the fallacy. Knowledge 
is either practical or speculative. In practical knowledge 
it is evident that truth is not the ultimate end ; for in that 
case, knowledge is, ex hypothesis, for the sake of application. 
In speculative knowledge on the other hand there may, in- 
deed, seem greater difficulty; but further reflection will 
prove that speculative truth is only pursued and is only 
held of value for the sake of intellectual activity.’ (Vol. iii., 
p. 10.) 

Now the truth of that last sentence we have each verified 
unconsciously a hundred times. The moment a thing is 
known to us our interest in it largely ceases. Having 
striven to reach it for months, now that we have made up to 
it, we look at it patronizingly for a moment, then with per- 
fect indifference say good-bye and walk on to the next hill- 
top. ‘‘ The real animating power of knowledge,’’ says Rus- 
kin, ‘‘is only in the moment of its being first received, when 
it fills us with wonder and joy. * * That man is always 
happy who is in the presence of something which he can 
not know to the full, which he is always going on to know. 
* * Once thoroughly our own, the knowledgeceases to give us 
pleasure. It may be practically useful to us, it may be good 
for others ; or good for usury to obtain more ; but, in itseif, 
once let it be thoroughly familiar, andit is dead. The won- 
der is gone from it, and all the fine color which it had when 
first we drew it up out of the infinite sea.’’ 

There is a man who has nearly blinded himself for the 
last two years peering down a microscope. He has discov- 
ered two new facts ; he hopes by next year to have discov- 
ered three. And yet there are three thousand established 
facts stated, illustrated and described in the ‘‘ Micrograph- 
ical Dictionary ’’, not one of which he knows. And yet 
he is right. His three are of more value to him than the 
three thousand. Not because they have given him fame, 
but because they have given him exercise. They have been 
his bait, they have led him on, they have drawn him out, 
in other words, they have educated him. Anything that 
draws us out, anything that leads us on—‘¢hat we are to seek, 
for that is education—the gradual, careful, symmetrical un- 
folding of all our powers. . 

In accordance with this, as Sir William Hamilton again 
points out, ‘‘ The sciences always studied with the keenest 
interest are those in a state of progress and uncertainty ; ab- 
solute certainty and absolute completion would be the pa- 
ralysis of any study ; and the last, worst calamity that could 
befall man, as he is at present constituted, would be that 
full and final possession of speculative truth, which he now 
vainly anticipates as the consummation of his intellectual 
happiness.’’ ‘‘In life,’ says Pascal, *‘ we always believe 
that we are seeking repose, while in reality all that we ever 
seek is agitation.’’ Plato’s definition of man isa ‘‘ hunter 
after truth.” ‘‘ The intellect,’’ says Aristotle, ‘‘ is perfect- 
ed not by énowledge, but by activity.’’ And one may fitly 
point the lesson with the two memorable and often quoted 
passages from Malebranche and Lessing. ‘‘If,’’ says the 
former, ‘‘I held truth captive in my hand, I should open 
my hand and let it fly, in order that I might again pursue 
and capture it.’” And even more striking are the words of 
Lessing: *‘Didthe Almighty, holding in his right hand 
Truth, and in his left Search after Truth, deign to tender 
me the one I might prefer,—in all humility but without 


hesitation, I should request Search after Truth.” 

We now apprehend I hope somewhat more clearly what is,. 
and what is not, to be the aim of an education. We see 
especially how very different a thing it is from the mere ac- 
cumulation of information which so many mistake for the 
goal of a student’s life. Information can never make an 
educated man. Tobe educated is to be unfolded in all one’s 
powers. It shows itself in the individual not so much in 
positive acquisitions, not in making contributions to the 
sum of knowledge, but in the attitude and temper of his 
mind, in the balance of judgment, the large grasp of affairs, 
the power of concentration, and the genius for hard work. 
For, again, to be educated is not to have stored up knowl- 
edge, but to have accumulated a force of thought which we 
can direct at any time and upon any subject. 

This does not mean, of course, that information is not to 
be sought. It is always good, as Goéthe says, to know 
something. And the more we know about every thing the 
better. But the real sources of detailed information in these- 
days are not men but encyclopedias, and there are many 
things which a man labors to put into his brain which would 
be almost quite as useful on his book-shelf. 

There is so much to know now that few can be trusted to: 
contain accurate knowledge of a subject in their heads alone. 
And I may here confide a secret which, if it lessen any one’s 
respect for literary authorities and writers of text-books, may: 
partly console them for defective knowledge and especially 
for a defective memory. We look almost with awe at the 
immense mass of facts, truths, laws, and formule contained 
in our text-books, and shrivel into nothingness as we con- 
template the dungeons of learning who have written them. 
It is well to respect wisdom, and especially hard work. But 
these elaborate books with their serried columns of facts 
act prejudicially if they repel the mind, as they often do, 
from their very vastness. 

What makes the authors great is not that they hold 
all these things in their mind—for they do not—but 
that they are capable of grappling with these successive 
truths and arranging them with lucidity for their less 
favored brethren. But these prodigious accumulations 
frighten us. We must refuse to be apalled by the number, 
magnitude, or apparent profundity of the truths which com- 
pose them. We, too, by taking them piecemeal, can one 
day master them. Manya university professor has to get 
up his own text-book, written with his own hand, before he 
can venture into the class-room to examine his students 
upon it. Nor isthis anything to their discredit—I mention 
it simply to reduce if possible the sense of hopelessness with 
which we ordinary people regard immense learning. Nor 
do I say that it is not immense, for it is; but its immensity 
is not beyond the patient reach and the gradual conquest 
of us all. 

If, then, we can not contain long the information we receive, 
what is the use of acquiring it? The answer is, that the 
man is greaterthan hismemory. Even though the memory 
let slip the fact, it has made its impression for ever upon 
the man himself. Hence the value of all miscellaneous 
reading, of running through all sorts ofconditions and books 
on history, travel, geography, science, biography, phi- 
losophy, and religion. It isnot necessary for me to keep in 
my mind that the population of China is three hundred 
sixty millions, or that the death rate of that vast empire is. 
a million a month ; but it is very advisable that I should 
once have looked at that figure, pondered it for a moment, 
as it went by me on the page, and allowed its significance to 
sink into my mind. Now it exists for me not as a mere 
number, but as an impression of vastness, solemn and ter- 
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rible. It has not gone into the mathematical part of me; but 
jnto the soul of me; and the word China has henceforth a 
new interest and a new awe. 

Facts held merely in the s¢atistical hapten of the 
rain are useless, except to specialists; but it is well 
to have passed them through this department for the 
sake of their general effect upon the other faculties. 
It is not necessary for me to remember that light, 
the swiftest traveler known, moving at eighteen thou- 
sand miles per second takes three minutes to reach the 
qnoon, nine minutes to reach the sun, and three and one-half 
years—traveling at that prodigious pace—to reach the near- 
estof the stars. But it is necessary to have once looked at 
these facts, to have some content thrown into the words space 
and time, infinity, immensity, sublimity, and eternity. 

The effect of attending classes, again, or going through 
a systematic course, is somewhat different. The advantage 
of a class is that it carries one through a subject in an order- 
ly way. It not only gives new truths and new facts, but 
allows us to come at them in such a way as to communicate 
a sense of their proportion, harmony, and relation. And 
this, after all, is the chief want. Isolated truths are com- 


paratively worthless, masses of truths, or facts, or laws, 
without arrangement may not only be worthless but per- 
The perspective is the main thing, the true pro- 


nicious. 
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portion, the place in the system—otherwise we shall mix up 
foreground and background, and a cow will be as big as a 
mountain. While all truths are of course true, they are of 
different sizes ; and atruth may really be made untrue by 
being presented in a wrong relation. Philosophy is simply 
parts of truth arranged in their right relation to the whole; 
and science is simply a series of facts classified as in a 
museum, and made symmetrical by law. What those who 
are rapidly acquiring knowledge have carefully to guard 
against is the chaotic mind, and this can only be done by 
the systematic study which a class-training gives. 

Now, with the means everywhere at hand in this nine- 
teenth century, the educated mind is open to all who will 
diligently seek it. It is quite independent of surroundings 
or previous training. It is compatible with the humblest 
walk in life, and attainable in greater or less perfection by 
every one who will rightly learn to use his mind and his 
five senses. It is not easy to assure a man who is engaged 
ten hours a day in obscure toil that the highest quality of 
mind and character and life is within his reach. And yet 
there is no plainer truth than that these things are independ- 
ent of position and vocation, actually, indeed, ministered 
to and fed in the surest ways by the very lot which we think 
retards their growth. 





THE CHARITIES OF WASHINGTON. 


BY MRS. 


If the benefactions of Washington were classed asa kind 
of architecture, it would most properly be named composite, 
because the necessities, the interests, and the personnel which 
constitute the whole, are of somany and differing parts, yet 
so complete and perfect in their unity. 

Washington, D. C., has no counterpart ; its population, 
society, and occupations are all peculiar to itself. The prime 
reason for existing at all, sets it apart from other cities, 
devoting it to different purposes, and making it as much 
alone in works of mercy as in other respects, from the very 
nature of the case. Humanity is the same, benevolence 
‘wears a similar dress, but surrounding circumstances vary 
much. Some of the beneficiaries of merciful effort are, here 
as everywhere, the very poor, waifs, and strays. Then there 
is a mixture of people from everywhere, who come here for 
pensions, for claims, places in the departments, for all those 
things concerning which a citizen may petition a govern- 
ment. These men and women are generally of good family, 
many of them have ‘‘seen betterdays’’, but they arrive here 
oftentimes with small purses, which are exhausted by wait- 
ing, and added to these, are the thousands of government 
clerks, homeless as toa large part, an excellent, industrious 
«lass of people, with small salaries, sufficient unless sick- 
ness or misfortune comes, and then wholly inadequate. 

These are the demanding orders, and to meet the case, are 
the permanently located citizens, the real residents, and the 
less stable inhabitants, who are the employees or officers of the 
government, who change in respect to individuals as parties 
may determine, but not materially astonumbers. Assisting 
these in labors of love, are members of families belonging 
to the administration, supreme court, senate and house, the 
diplomatic corps, army and navy, and finally, that class of 
people who own houses or rent them, that they may enjoy 
for a few months the delightful attractions of the capital. 

The permanent householders are many of them moderate- 
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ly rich, and the government counts among its servants a 
few millionares, not many. 

Some of the charities belong especially to the city, yet are 
not supported entirely by it, because in no particular is 
Washington owned or controlled by itself. 

The right of government is in Congress, and that body 
divides with the District the maintenance of some institu- 
tions, such as the Industrial or Reform School, the Alms- 
house and Freedmen’s Hospitals, and Columbia Hospital for 
Women. These institutions are each governed by trustees 
who make yearly report to Congress, which body supple- 
ments in many instances both private endeavor and church 
effort. 

Almost every church has a home, a sewing school, or 
some one thing to which it gives much time and care; this 
is true of Christian associations also. One of the most 
important of these conducted by Protestants, is the child of 
venerable old St. Johns Church, the Orphanage, to which 
Mrs. Secretary Whitney recently gave achristening present 
of five thousand dollars for baby Dorothy, and for the health 
and comfort of whose children, Mr. Benjamin H. Warder 
offers to build a summer home on a height near Washing- 
ton, the rumor being that a site is already selected not far 
from the sacred shadows of Arlington. 

The Association for Works of Mercy was formed by the 
earnest effort of Episcopalians ; Dr. Leonard being one of its 
most helpful advocates. Mrs. Harvey is president of the 
board of managers, Mrs. Senator Edmunds, purser. 

Nearly allied to the last is the Home for Girls, which is un- 
der the auspices of the Women’s Christian Association, and 
the Help and Hope Rooms established during the last year 
by the Social Purity Department of the W. C. T. U. 

Another charity akin to these is the Young Women’s 
Christian Home. The charter is just granted, and the ob- 
ject is the establishment of a home for girls and women, 
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strangers in Washington, who come expecting to secure 
places in the departments or for other reasons. Sometimes 
their ideas are definite, but often very misty, and generally 
they possess small means which soon fail, and the conse- 
quences are pitiful; therefore this Home is for their use, un- 
til friends or employment car be found. 

Taken together they are sustained partly by church and 
private contributions, entertainments, and partly by appro- 
priations. 

The Catholic homes for infants, for orphans, the aged, and 
their industrial schools are under the care of Sisters, and do 
not often come before the public in entertainments; but once 
in a while they do, as lately at the opening of St. Rose Indus- 
trial School, though the practice is growing with them. In 
most cases they are partly maintained by Congress, and 
partly by the Sisters who go quietly through the streets, 
two by two, arrayed in the dress of their order, a rosary fall- 
ing at their side, showing in and out the folds of the gown, 
and call here and there most gently and winningly solicit- 
ing funds for their various needs. 

Providence Hospital is the largest property owned by this 
church. It is in the hands of the Sisters of Charity. Itwas 
built, and has been maintained by Congress so far as its free 
beds are concerned, which number seventy-five. This hos- 
pital has three private wards, and thirty-eight private rooms; 
the income arising from them not necessary for expenses, 
constitutes a fund for the assistance of other Catholic chari- 
ties in the city. Sister Beatrice, the Sister in charge, 
is a woman of remarkable endowments. Strong in opiti- 
ion, clear in intellect, positive in force, with an unalter- 
able faith in the doctrine of the Romanist, she is a great 
power for her church. Her counsel is sought by priest- 
hood and people, and the ripe wisdom of her judgment 
is attested by the success which results from following it. 
The Board of Visitors connected with this hospital is not 
limited to members of any church. 

Going outside of clerical supervision and association, 
one’s thought naturally turns to the oldest charitable so- 
ciety of the city—the Washington City Orphan Asylum— 
founded in 1815 for thg relief of children whose fathers 
were in the war of 1 and died+in that service. Six 
women founded the institution. Mrs. Madison was one 
of the directresses, the other five being Mrs. Hawley, 
wife of the Episcopalian clergyman, Mrs. Laurie of the 
Presbyterian, and Mrs. Brown of the Baptist, Mrs. Van 
Ness, and Mrs. Medlier completing the board. Mrs. Van 
Ness made the first contribution toward the building. 
From the beginning this has been a favorite field of labor 
for the old District families, and the name calls to mind 
many illustrious and beautiful women, who have danced the 
stately minuet, and sipped tea from dainty cups, that the 
attending swains might drop gold pieces into the treasury. 
Mrs. Admiral Lee is the first directress at present. Congress 
has never made appropriations to this asylum, but it has been 
maintained solely by the citizens of the District, and by en- 
tertainments. At a late tea the children entertained the 
guests by a juvenile chorus, and Mrs. Cleveland unveiled 
the portrait of her illustrious predecessor, Mrs. Madison. 

The Washington Hospital for Foundlings is the result of 
a donation of land, the legacy of Joshua Pierce who died at 
Linnzean Hill, near the city, in 1869. A charter was granted 
by Congress in 1870, and the indenture of the trustees finally 
carried the fourteen lots to the hospital in 1873. Nothing 
more was done for a long time, till two or three years ago 
several ladies attempted the task of erecting buildings on 
this property. By various entertainments they accumulated 
some money, the District helped considerably, and Congress 


made a small appropriation. The first waif floated in the 
fourth day of last January, some time before the formal 
opening in February. Mrs. J. K. Stickney is president of 
the lady managers, Mrs. Senator Jones, vice-president. 
Eight senators’ wives, Mrs. Carlisle, and wives of mem- 
bers, with many ladies of repute in the city make up the 
board. 

The Children’s Hospital was established sixteen years 
ago for the benefit of poor suffering little children black, 
and white. The records show that during this period more 
than twenty thousand have received medical and surgical 
treatment. The president of the directors is Dr. Niles, and 
of the lady managers, Mrs. General Ricketts ; their associ- 
ates are many prominent women belonging to government, 
army, navy, and city circles. These managers hold by 
common consent, the exclusive right to a certain kind of 
charitable effort, because they were the first to attempt this 
mode of appeal, and no other organization would dream of 
infringing the patent any sooner than if it were surrounded 
by the muniments of law. They give a ‘‘ Children’s Ball” 
which has become one of the notable events of each season, 
the proceeds going to the society. For many years the 
President of the United States and ladies of his family 
have, jointly with the president of the lady managers, re- 
ceived the guests. A small sum is annually appropriated 
to ek out private charity here. 

Chief Justiée Waite is president of the Association, and 
Mrs. Charles Nordhoff, of the lady managers, who control the 
Homeopathic Hospital, and they have many assistants in 
their endeavors toward sustaining one of the newest candi- 
dates for public favor.. Congress has assisted in building 
and helped to some degree, the remaining funds being raised 
by those interested in the success of the enterprise. Like 
the last, the women of this board have money-making meth- 
ods peculiarly their own. The Kirmess, or dance of all na- 
tions, is one of the most gorgeous spectacles ever seen in the 
city. Indians, Swiss, Gypsies, Hungarians, and all the rest, 
in magnificent costumes, led by the elegant minuet, move 
to music till one is satiated with gold and gems, fabric and 
movement. A royal figure last year was that of Wehwa, a 
Zuni priestess, who led the Indian damce. She was clothed 
in sacred robes, and stood, tall, strong, and brown, or 
moved with a majestic air to the cadences of wild music. 
It was to her a religious observance, and every motion was 
impressive. The large number of persons required for this 
amusement drafts all available material, and in the throng 
of dancers and assistants, one finds many who make Wash- 
ington famous, without much distinction as to schools of 
medicine. e 

Next in order of charter is the Garheld Memorial Hospi- 
tal, which has been erected—what there is of it—entirely by 
day’s works, and though small and inadequate, stands for 
the only general, unsectarian hospital at the Capital. Jus- 
tice Miller of the Supreme Court is president of the Hospi- 
tal, Mrs. Mary A. Logan, president of the Ladies Aid, which 
consists of seventy-five women, many of them prominent 
in social and political circles. It owns seven acres of land 
on the heights north of Washington, upon which it has 
made the beginning of a national hospital. 

This property is free of debt ; Congress has appropriated 
money toward the running expenses for the last two years, 
but nothing toward building. It has no special manner of 
earning money, but fairs, suppers, garden parties, any 
scheme at once proper, and profitable, is adopted with such 
a spirit and cheerful disregard of work, as would terrify an 
eight-hour laborer in any vineyard. The first gold came 
from a very unique reception, which Congress allowed them 
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to hold in the rotunda of the Capitol. Each state was rep- 
resented by a booth superintended by ladies belonging to 
its congressional delegation and such others as they invited. 
These booths were ranged quite around the immense cir- 
cle, and decorated with flags, flowers, and lights, and from 
the tables were sold such articles of food and drink as 
theory assigned to the state indicated. A huge pagoda of 
flowers and evergreen occupied the entire center, in and out 
of whose arches troops of gaily costumed girls flitted all 
the evening, bearing the odorous sweets to market. 

The News Boys and Children’s Aid Society is less than 
two years old, yet its results so far have been the establish- 
ment of free night schools, the maintenance at Howard 
University of classes, which are taught the carpenters’, shoe- 
makers’, and other trades, and the finding of homes for 
nearly one hundred children. Mrs. Secretary Whitney has 
been a generous and helpful friend, throwing open her beauti- 
ful house to parties in aid of it. Many of the diplomatic 
corps enter into this charity, as they do into others, zealous- 
ly and helpfully. Mrs. Darwin B. James, wife of the mem- 
ber from New York, has also been a great advocate and wise 
helper in the effort. 

Quite a large part of the young ladies devote much time 
to the care and superintendence of The Women’s Exchange, 
where they receive from the laboring women articles of 
cooked food, plain and fancy sewing, and embroideries, 
which are sold, and the proceeds returned to the makers. 
This aspirant for favor, together with the Emergency Hos- 
pital, often appeals to the public through a comedy or 
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drama enacted by local artists, under the auspices of a long 
list of distinguished patronesses. 

The Louise Home is doubtless the most complete and per- 
fect beneficence in Washington. It is an elegant residence 
built by Mr. W. W. Corcoran, in memory of his wife and 
daughter. The ladies resident are gentlewomen from the 
South, reduced to poverty ; they are invited to come, and 
live there as his guests, receiving calls, paying visits, hold- 
ing literary and musical matinees, in their parlors—perfect- 
ly at home in every sense. The house accommodates fifty- 
five persons. The endowment is two hundred fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Who attends the receptions and amusements for benevo- 
lent purposes? Everybody. At a play the boxes are the 
center of observation, for celebrities ; at a fair, or supper, 
one may look this way, and see the daughter of a cabinet 
officer, supervising a tea table, and the Chinese minister in 
white brocaded dress, tasting the drink make from the celes- 


‘tial leaf donated by himself; in another direction a group of 


girls sell candies and fruits to titled and untitled, while 
stately justices of the supreme court, senators, members, 
lawyers, civilians, famous and without fame, are seen talk- 
ing together, or escorting ladies from one table to another, 
or debating the price of a satin bag or lace tidy with a fair 
merchant. It is always true that one sees at these places, 
the distinguished people for whom he would look at a pri- 
vate party. That this pervading spirit of benevolence sweet- 
ens the atmosphere and makes it fragrant, need not be 
said. The law of love is less a law than a benediction. 
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Everybody is familiar—on the map—with that point of 
England which stretches away toward the setting sun, as if 
the warm-hearted Cornishmen had been stationed there to 
bid farewell to those who speed to the New World, and to 
welcome those to the old home who come back again. Sur- 
rounded on three sides by the sea and cut off from the rest 
of England by the river Tamer, which extends almost across 
the country, it is a place so isolated as to have both a his- 
tory and a character peculiar to itself. Much of the scenery 
is distinct in its rugged grandeur, whilst the people are 
distinct in their origin, their names, their dialect, and their 
occupation. - 

Of these characteristics not a few are passing away, merg- 
ing into the ways and manners of the common world. Thir- 
ty years ago Cornwall used to lie outside the hurry and dis- 
turbance of the earth. A single coach with its limited ac- 
commodation was the one thin line of communication which 
linked on that ‘‘far west’’ to the mysterious region ‘‘ up 
the country,’’ as it was called. Beside this there were sun- 
dry vans that crept hither and thither—nobody quite knew 
where ; and which came back again—nobody quite knew 
when. Now, alas, the world is just a big exchange. Rail- 
ways have made England one great city. 
gone not only cutting into the heart of our finest scenery, 
tunneling underneath our houses, spanning our rivers and 
valleys, but they have crashed in upon that old world quiet 
which is left to us nowhere now except occasionally within 
sight of the North Pole. They have broken down that 
natural wall which shut the Cornish people in to themselves, 
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‘Cone and all”’ as their motto is. News that slowly reached 
away to the extremities of the land, passing from gossip to 
gossip, source of an hour’s delight, and gathering as it 
went all that charming addition and Adornment which the 
Celtic imagination lent to rumor, is now flashed in a second 
with cold, bare accuracy and dreadful precision from Land’s 
End to John O'Groat’s. 

We all know as much as they of London or New York— 
and they, of course, know everything. Politics and fash- 
ions and prices are now common property. We read at our 
West Country breakfast table the very same news that the 
Frenchman sips with his early coffee, and that interests the 
politician of San Francisco. So is Cornwall lost in the one 
great world. I mourn for the good old times. Where now 
can one find anything of that old parochial feeling such as 
a friend of mine met with one day :— 

‘‘Well, Betty,’ he asked of an ancient dame, ‘‘ what is 
the matter? You seem out of sorts.”’ 

‘‘Yes, I am, sir,’’ said Betty angrily, ‘‘my daughter is 
going to be married.” 

‘‘Well, that isn’t anything so very dreadful, is it ?’’ said he. 

‘‘But she is going to marry a foreigner,’’ Betty explained, 
shaking her head angrily, ‘‘a foreigner.’’ 

‘‘What, not a Frenchman to be sure?”’ 

‘‘No, no, I do mean that the young man isn’t one of 
this here parish—and us have n't gone out of the parish for 
years.” 

I look back fondly into that past, and the very van, the 
piled-up, crowded, and crammed, but never full, van, the 
creeping, crawling, one-horsed van is softened by the hazy 
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distance and touched into a thing of poetry. Alas, for the 
van! with its studies of character, its chatter and gossip, its 
sublime lessons in patience and its bewildering lessons in 
Cornish. Where now would the fastidious Londoner find 
such a specimen of the West Country dialect as often per- 
plexed the traveler in the van, as for instance, when once 
the fond mother had vainly sought to console her trouble- 
some four-year-old? (How the babies did swarm in those vans! 
And how they cried!) When bribed by a bit of candy there 
was a delicious lull for a quarter of a minute. But sudden- 
ly came a shriek, heart-rending, ear-piercing, dreadful,— 
“‘Drat the child, what’s the matter with ’ee now?’’ cried 
the mother, shaking her offspring violently. And there 
came thechild's own explanation,—‘‘And I been and chunked 
the nicey without chawing oven.’’ The candy had gone 
down whole. 

Let us turn for a minute or two to that which ‘happily 
shall have no change—/“he scenery of Cornwall. 

Whilst all West Countrymen will admit readily enough 
that Devon is the queen of English counties, yet every 
Cornishman at least will claim that his own county with 
its rugged grandeur is the king. Faithful as a photograph 
is the description which Charles Kingsley gives of that 
glorious coast of north-east Cornwall, in that book which 
every man should read once in a life-time, and having read 
once will long to read again—‘‘ Westward Ho!”’’ 

“‘Such are those delightful glens which cut the high 
tableland of the confines of Devon and Cornwall, opening, 
each through its gorge of down and rock, toward the bound- 
less western ocean. Each is like the other; and each is 
like no other English scenery. Each has its upright walls, 
inland of rich oak wood ; nearer the sea of dark green furze; 
then of smooth turf; then of weird black cliffs which range 
at right and left out into the deep sea, in castles, spires, 
and wings of jagged iron-stone. Each has its narrow strip of 
fertile meadow, its crystal trout stream winding across from 
one hill foot to another ; its gray stone mill, with the water 
sparkling and humming round the dripping wheel ; its dark 
rock pools above the tide mark, where the salmon trout 
gather in from their Atlantic wanderings after each autumn 
flood ; its ridges of blown sand, bright with golden trefoil 
and crimson lady’s finger; its gray bank of polished 
pebbles down which the stream rattles toward the sea be- 
low. 

‘‘Each has its field of jagged shark’s-tooth rock which 
paves the cove from side to side, streaked with here and 
there a pink line of shell sand and laced with white foam 
from the eternal surge, stretching in parallel lines out to 
the westward, in strata set upright on edge, or tilted toward 
each other by primeval earthquakes ;—such is ‘‘the mouth”’ 
as these coves are called, and such the jaw of teeth which 
they display, one rasp of which would grind the timbers 
of the stoutest ship. To landward, all richness, softness, 
and peace ; to seaward, a waste and howling wilderness of 
rock and roller barren to the fisherman, and hopeless to the 
shipwrecked mariner.”’ 

But of western Cornwall the scenery is very distinct, both 
on the coast and inland. You go for miles along a high-road 
that has no need to be fenced. On either side stretches a 
stony wilderness, heaped up rubbish from old mine work- 


ings, disused shafts now happily compelled to be hedged - 


about, whilst towering over the desolation stands the crum- 
bling chimney stack beside the ruined engine-house roofless 
and windowless. Here and there is a patch of green field 
and a few stunted, wind-shorn fir trees, Then suddenly the 
road dips over the valley and you come at once upon a scene 
of busy life. 
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The clank of chains and the throb of the stamps greet 
you from all sides. Everything is stained a dull ochreish 
red. Up from a shaft that stretches underground twelve 
hundred feet or more, sometimes indeed twice that, there 
suddenly emerges a great iron bucket dripping and stream- 
ing, piled with shining stones. A red ochre man in red 
ochre dress — for the water stains everything with. this 
uniform color—grips the bucket from below with huge pin- 
cers, pulls its toward him, tips it with a roar into some cay- 
ern beneath; and once more the ‘‘kibble,’’ as it is called, 
goes clanking and banging down again into the dark. 

You follow the stones along to a shed where a row of 
lusty ‘‘ mine-maidens’’ sit with loose, large sun bonnets on 
their heads, and by means of big hammers they break these 
rocks into smaller pieces. Carted again, these pieces are 
next thrown in for crushing by the heavy iron stamps, 
which pound them toa fine powder. Then away goes this 
sand to the washing-floors, where boys and girls tend the 
long rows of frames, or ‘‘ buddles,’’ through which it passes. 
The process of working the tin being based on the principle 
that the metal is heavier than the stone in which it is 
found } and so by many shakings and washings the tin is 
deposited, whilst the lighter mineral gets swept away. 
These long covered rows of frames follow one after another 
in scores, the noise of the machinery often lost as the boys 
and girls join together in singing at their work. 

Suddenly at your feet from a hole in the ground through 
which a ladder thrusts itself, there appears a miner, the 
candle still burning in the hard round hat, the dress of dull 
red flannel relieved by a couple of candles pinned at his 
breast, the coil of fuse about his neck and the tin of blast- 
ing powder hanging beside it, whilst the pick and borer rest 
on his shoulder. 

Then as framework and rich set off to the scene there is 
sure to be some steep granite height crowned with rugged 
tor, richly colored by the furze with its golden bloom and by 
the purple heather, and overhead a sky deep blue as I have 
seen it nowhere else ; whilst down through every dip of the 
land you catch sight of the sea, and can hear the thunder 
of its ground-swell half the year through. 

But it is by that sea itself that there lies the grandeur 
and glory of the Cornish scenery. Very different, yet it is 
hard, indeed, to say which is the finer, the coast that lies 
south or north of the Land’s End. Southward you go away 
to the Lizard Point, by granite cliffs that shoot up in spires 
and pinnacles and massive piles from the white sand far be- 
low—and girt by a sea of marvelous color—here and there 
of indigo and deep purple, and then of vividest green. This 
way leads you round by the Mount’s Bay, where St. Michael’s 
Mount, castle-crowned, keeps meeting you at every point 
in some new form of beauty—the chosen home long years 
ago of the giants whose adventures with the famous Jack, 
the conqueror of these monsters, have charmed numberless 
generations of children, both young and old. Northward 
the coast reaches in rugged heights past St. Ives and New- 
quay to ‘‘ Dundagil,’’ home of King Arthur and his knights, 
where yet the ruins of his castle face the thundering At- 
lantic sea. 

I can give no better sketch of this grand coast than that 
which is to be found in the story of ‘‘ Daniel Quorm.” ‘‘It 
was in the early spring, and there was a tender balminess 
in the air as‘if in pity for all the young life that was just 
coming into being after a long and dreary winter. His 
way led down the rugged winding hill path, then under a 
long row of elms, their dainty young leaves playing shyly 
with the gentle breeze; on through the fields all snowy 
white with daisies except in the marshy slope where the 
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golden “‘lent lilies” nodded on their slendér stems ; then 
along the red mill stream that went racing eagerly, as if it 
heard the clatter and splash of the wheel and loved the 
sport of sending it creaking round ; over little rivulets that 
came oozing out from the bank, as if their courage failed 
them and they were creeping timidly away from that long 
leap into the darkness; past the miller’s house, its 
thatched roof a very garden of moss and wild flowers ; then 
round by the mill itself, the whitened half-door shut, and 
the darkness above it presently relieved by the miller as he 
came out with a friendly nod, glad to have the loneliness 
broken by a passer-by ; round by the dripping wheel, the 
wet walls thick with clusters of ferns; across the muddy red 
river, going deep and silent to the sea; up a steep bit of 
hill; and then he stops to breathe the fresh sea-breeze that 
greets him. 

‘‘ Away on either hand stretches the heather, and the 
golden furze !ading the air with its fragrance, whilst from 
the cloudless sky the lark pours constantly a flood of raptur- 
ous music. Then, only a few steps more and there burst 
upon him the view that always filled his soul with joy. 
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‘* Below for three hundred feet there stretches the rugged 
cliff, here, broken, heaped up stones, there, patches of dark 
green grass and purple heather ; then steep crags and shady 
hollows ; and elsewhere the smooth steep bit that some 
landslip had swept sheer down to the black rocks below. 
Out at sea there were the long lines in which the waves 
were curving, sweeping on for a while unbroken, then lift- 
ing up white crested heads, coming on arched and majestic, 
to be dashed into showers of spray, or breaking on the beach 
and then spreading far up the sand, white lipped and harm- 
less. And away beyond all this, ‘rounding it off with in- 
finity,’ stretched the ocean, transparent green where the 
yellow sand lay underneath it, merging on either side into 
the deepest blue. Far up and down the coast projecting 
headlands, bold and rugged, shut in the view. The only 
sounds were the ringing music of the lark and the deep 
bass of the sea. A score of gulls that went sailing over- 
head with scarce a beat of their white wings, and a lonely 
‘shag’ that flew heavily along the water, completed the 
scene.”’ 
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BY ARCHIE EMERSON PALMER. 


There is excellent authority for the doctrine that the poet 
is born, not made. The newspaper-man must be both born 
_ and made. There is not and there never will be a school of 
journalism like the newspaper office. Doubtless a professor 
of journalism, if any of the colleges goes so far as to estab- 
lish such a chair, might teach young men many valuable 
and useful things,—how to write clear and correct English, 
for example, since our colleges are notably deficient in this 
important branch of education ; but if a young man expects 
to become a capable and efficient newspaper worker his 
training must be had in the newspaper office. It is only the 
man just graduated or about to be graduated who describes 
his chosen profession as journalism or announces that he 
intends to be a journalist. This pretentious word is dropped 
along with the other rawness and crudeness of youth, and 
after he has been hard at work for a year or two, he is con- 
tent to call himself and to be known simply as a newspaper- 
man. 

I have had a dozen years’ experience in a New York news- 
paper office and have been engaged as a ‘‘ copy editor’’ half 
of that time. The work of hundreds of young men has 
passed under my hand and before my eye. They have been 
both college graduates and non-graduates, although the 
former have predominated. I can easily recall men who 
have come from at least twenty colleges, large and small, 
including Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and Cornell, The 
verdict derived from this wide experience is that the train- 
ing in the handling of their own language which college 
Students receive is painfully defective. I have known grad- 
uates of Cornell who could not even spell correctly, and yet 
who were bright, active, intelligent, and doubtless took 
good rank as students. The graduate, however, who can 
write good English is a rare exception ; and as for punctua- 
tion—a matter almost as important as correct spelling and 
unimpeachable grammar,—not one man in a hundred knows 
the proper use of a single punctuation mark except the 
period, AndI fear that the colleges for young women are 
no more thorough on this point, Last summer a bright, 
intelligent young lady, whose education had been com- 
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pleted at Wellesley, copied for me a single stanza of a poem, 
The only marks of punctuation which she used were the 
period and the dash, and some of the dashes were in places 
where no pause was needed. On inquiry I found that the 
dash was about the only mark she used in writing letters— 
the sole use to which she put her pen. 

My observation has shown me that of all the colleges 
Princeton gives the best training in the English language. 
The Princeton man writes less like an amateur than the 
graduate of any other college, and Harvard comes second 
on-the list. Of course there are exceptions, and natural 
ability and inclination must be taken into the account. I 
firmly believe that a college education is of great benefit to 
newspaper men, but that a man just graduated is not compe- 
tent to do any work in a newspaper office except that of the 
beginner is not to my mind in the slightest degree doubt- 
ful. 

I have spoken of college graduates who were unable even 
to spell correctly. Now, there are men who never can learn 
to spell, It seems to be a constitutional defect. Seme al- 
ways stumble on certain words. I recall one who was un- 
able, except after months of effort and after his attention 
had been repeatedly called to the matter, to spell such a 
common word as ‘‘ Tuesday ’’ in any way except ‘* Teusday.”’ 
It took another a year or more to spell “‘lily’’ without three 
/’s,; he insisted on making it ‘‘ lilly.’’ Another whom I have 
in mind spells all words rightly except ‘‘separate’’ and 
‘ preparation ;’’ he invariably makes the second vowel in 
these words ¢ instead of a, and speaking to him a hundred 
times about the mistake has been without avail. The 
proper name ‘‘ Rensselaer’’ is one of the toughest nuts to 
crack in the entire vocabulary, Not many can hit it in the 
right way on the first trial. Another writer persists in 
writing *‘absorption’’ with a 5 where # should be put, and 
I have more than once seen ‘‘ Baptist’’ written ‘‘ Badtist.’’ 

But beside men with occasional idiosyncrasies like these, 
there are those whose minds are still more awry on this sub- 
ject of orthography. One marked example has come under 
my observation, an unusually gifted young man, with a 
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fine imagination, a splendid descriptive writer, and a poet 
of some ability. He has earnestly and conscientiously tried 
to learn how to spell, but I am convinced that it is an ac- 
complishment beyond his reach. He is as liable to break 
down on a simple monosyllable as on a long and difficult 
word, I have known him to write ‘‘girle’”’ for ‘‘ girl’’ and 
‘“‘fogg’’ for ‘‘fog.”” If he had left out a silent or superflu- 
ous letter, I could have understood it more easily ; but why 
any sane person should add a letter to such simple words as 
these is as difficult to comprehend as it is to explain why 
certain English people drop the 4 where it belongs and put 
it in words that have no claim to it. The young man I 
have spoken of has some constant peculiarities in his spell- 
ing. For instance, he never writes anything but ‘‘ expzdi- 
tion’’ and ‘‘cloathing ;’’ but time would fail to enumerate 
his innumerable shortcomings in this respect. On one occa- 
sion he wrote a paragraph of sixty-seven words concerning 
a collection of paintings, which I have preserved as a liter- 
ary curiosity. In it he mentioned a number of well-known 
names in the following style: J. D. Millet¢; Cardinal Man- 
ing ; the Duke of Argyle; Barron Tennyson ; John Stuart 
Mills. Only one name was spelled correctly, that of Lord 
Lytton. Strange as it may seem, outside of the proper names 
only one word was misspelled : that was allzgorical. Add 
to this the fact that this young man’s handwriting is little 
better than a scrawl, almost every letter being ill-formed 
and the whole seemingly almost illegible to one unaccus- 
tomed to it, and the reader may wonder how it is that such 
a man can hold a place on any newspaper. The explanation 
is in the qualities of mind which I first mentioned : he has 
an excellent style and few excel him in fine descriptive 
writing. 

Of course the practical newspaper man has opportunities 
to see all sorts of blunders on the part of ignorant or care- 
less typesetters as well as those made by tyros in writing. 
Typographical errors are no new thing, and many of them 
have from time to time been recorded. A few which I trust 
have the merit of novelty have come within the scope of 
my personal notice. I have seen the “ intelligent composi- 
tor’’ set up ‘‘the keyhole of success’’ where ‘‘ keynote’’ 
was the proper word. In ashortarticle on Edgar Allan Poe’s 
former home within the limits of New York City, the reporter 
wrote: ‘‘ Near the house is a syringa planted by the poet’s 
own hands.’’ This was made to read, with ridiculous effect, 
‘a syringe planted by the poet’s own hands.’’ Imagine the 
effect where ‘‘ All of them stood the ordeal successfully ’’ is 
transformed into ‘‘ All of them stood the 7zdea/.’’ In de- 
scribing a mishap to a ship at sea, a writer said that water 
was coming in rapidly and in a few hours the vessel would 
be in a sinking condition ; then he added: ‘‘ Before this 
misfortune befell her the coast-wrecking steamer came into 
sight.’’ With that sense of incongruity which sometimes 
characterizes the printer’s ‘‘ case’’ the compositor who got 
this ‘‘take’”’ made it read< ‘‘ But this misfortune befell her : 
the coast-wrecking steamer came into sight.’’ A printer 
who once got the announcement that ‘‘ the annual conven- 
tion of the Chi Psi fraternity will be held at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel to-morrow morning’’, evidently thought ‘‘ Chi”’ 
was a contraction something like ‘‘ Phil.’’ for Philadelphia 
or ‘‘ Balt.’’ for Baltimore; at any rate when the three-line 
item left his hand it announced the convention of the ‘‘ Cii- 
cago Psi fraternity.’’ The members of that college society 
would find it difficult to recognize themselves under this 
novel designation. Fra Diavolo I have seen ludicrously 
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turned into ‘‘ Frau Diavolo,’’ and ‘‘roorbach’’ was once 
metamorphosed into ‘‘ sawduck.’’ 

Mistakes hardly less absurd are made at times by writers 
who are ordinarily painstaking. Slips of the pen are legion 
in number, but I suppose that they are growing fewer as the 
type-writer comes into more and more general use. One 
thing the man who wields the blue pencil is ever on the 
alert for: that is fine writing, as it is called, which is not 
well done. Hardly anything is more laughable than some 
of this sort of work, which is sure to get ‘‘cut out’’ before 
the manuscript reaches the printer’s hands. Here is one 
specimen that I have taken pains to preserve : 

‘‘It is a home that but a few of the favored ones of this 
earth can possess, and that any shadow should be cast 
athwart its peaceful abode is one of those mysteries that the 
mind is sometimes incapable of fathoming.”’ 

A reporter engaged in writing items of Brooklyn news for 
a New York paper perpetrated the following : 

‘*General E. L. Mclineux has issued orders to the Second 
Division of the National Guard to prepare for a field drill 
and sham fight in Prospect Park on February 23. The dy- 
namo will be placed in New York.”’ 

The connection of the last sentence with what precedes 
is hard to make out, and you naturally wonder how it could 
possibly have been written there. The explanation is prob- 
ably this: the reporter had written a number of items be- 
side the one contained in the first of the sentences quoted. 
One of these related to some electrical apparatus, and to this 
he wished to add a remark about the location of the dynamo. 
In turning back to make the addition he apparently picked 
up the wrong sheet, producing the ludicrous me/ange which 
I have reproduced. 

Perhaps the most grotesque specimen of mixed metaphors 
that I have seen was contained in a brief communication 
regarding the formation of a Repnblican club in a hopeless- 
ly Democratic district, forwarded by one of the members. 
After stating the organization of the club in enthusiastic 
terms, his exuberant spirits got the better of him, and he 
wound up by declaring that ‘‘this hitherto Gibraltar of 
the local Democracy is all agog.’’ 

The most astonishing typographical blunder that I recall 
in my own experience happened in connection with the 
dinner given in April, 1883, to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
by the medical fraternity of New York. On that occasion 
Dr. Holines read a poem about a column in length, and it so 
happened that I ‘‘ wired’’ it to one of the Boston papers. 
The last four lines of the Doctor’s witty contribution to the 
intellectual feast of the evening ran thus: 

‘Say kindly of him what is, chiefly, true, 
Remembering always he belongs to you; 
Deal with him as a truant if you will, 
But claim him, keep him, call him brother, still !’’ 
In some inexplicable manner the last two lines got twisted 
in transmission or in the Boston composing-room, and were 
actually printed the next morning in this remarkable shape: 
‘* Deal with him as a truant if you will, 
But claim him, keep him, call him Brother Hill !’’ 

Whether this was the printer’s or telegraph operator's 
fault I have never ascertained ; but I have often wondered 
what Doctor Holmes’ sensations were if he saw that par- 
ticular Boston paper and learned that on the previous even- 
ing he had earnestly beseeched his professional brethren of 
the metropolis to cherish him in their memories as ‘‘ Brother 
Hill.’”’ 
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THE IRISH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY JOHN HULL. 


The Irish have been coming to America for more than two 
hundred years; and the bones of the Irish who have perished 
on board the emigrant ships have traced a path across the 
ocean bed from the Irish coast to the shores of the New 
World. 

Irish emigrants came with Leonard Calvert, and settled 
in Maryland, in the year of 1634. TheIrish were transport- 
ed here in the days of Oliver Cromwell, when his commis- 
sioners urged among other measures ‘‘ that the Irish women, 
as being too numerous now, be sold to merchants and trans- 
ported to Virginia, New England, Jamaica, and other coun- 
tries’; and more than one hundred thousand Irish men, 
women, and children were exiled. 

The Irish supporters of King James came here after the 
defeat of the Boyne, and later when William destroyed the 
woolen industries of Ireland, a multitude of Irish, mostly 
Episcopalian Protestants, found homes in thecolonies. Af- 
ter George, the Elector of Hanover, ascended the English 
throne, when the Irish Catholics were spoken of in Parlia- 
ment as ‘‘ the common enemy’’, and their sympathizers were 
called, in parliamentary debate, ‘‘enemies of the constitu- 
tion,’’ the Irish Catholics, having been deprived of fran- 
chise, sought homes in considerable numbers in the New 
World. 

Many Irish who came here before the Revolution were sold 
as offendersin Ireland. Speaking of them, Bishop England 
says: ‘‘ The penal laws enforced inflicted banishment toa 
colony and service therein asa penalty for thecrime of prac- 
ticing many of the duties of the Catholic religion, and the 
persons transported under the law were known as Irish 
servants.”” And until the present day the colored laborers 
working on the plantations, in many parts of the South, 
hum the Irish tunes which their ancestors learned from their 
Irish brethren in bondage. Thousands of Irish were driven 
here during the first five or six years preceding the Revolu- 
tion by bad land laws and coercive measures. Many of them, 
like some of the Irish who came here before them, had to 
work for a stipulated time for the party, in this country, 
who advanced the money to pay for their passage across the 
ocean ; and it is said that more than one signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence came to America without a penny in 
his purse. 

It is estimated, and has been sworn to, in evidence before 
the English Parliament, that fully one-half of the Revolution- 
ary army were Irish. Among the men of Irish birth and blood 
whotook distinguished parts in the Revolution were General 
John Sullivan, of New Hampshire; O'Brien, who won the 
first naval battle of the Revolution—‘‘ the Lexington of the 
seas’’; General Montgomery, who after capturing Fort St. 
John and Montreal, fell under the walls of Quebec ; General 
Knox, commander of artillery in the American army, who 
commanded the American troops when they marched into 
New York on its evacuation by the English ; General Reed 
and General Moylan of the Pennsylvania Line ; Major Gen- 
eral John Stark, and General Walter Stewart, of Londonder- 
ty, who was a colonel in the Revolutionary army before he 
was twenty-one years of age; John Barry, ‘‘the father of 
the American Navy,” a native of the county Wexford, Ire- 
land, and other naval commanders who ably served America 
on the seas. 


Men of Irish birth and decendants of Irish exiles, who 
were driven from their native land or sold into service on 
the plantations of the South, are well represented among 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence. John 
Hancock, it is stated on reliable authority, was descended 
from a county Down family; Matthew Thornton, James 
Smith, and George Taylor were born in Ireland; George 
Read, Thomas McKean, William Whipple, and Edward 
Rutledge were the sons of Irishmen; and Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton, Thomas Nelson, and Thomas Lynch were 
the grandsons of Irishmen. 

Charles Thomson, who was elected secretary of the first 
Continental Congress, a position which he retained for fif- 
teen years, was born in the county Derry, Ireland; Captain 
John Nixton, the son ofa county Wexford farmer, first read 
the Declaration of Independence in the streets of Philadel- 
phia, after which the people went tothe public building and 
pulled down the king’s arms and burned them in the streets. 
Captain John Dunlap, an Irishman, held the position of 
congressional printer and he first printed the Declaration. 

It is apparent that the Irish race acted very prominent 
parts in the struggle for American independence, and it is 
doubtful that the Revolutionary War would have been suc- 
cessful without the strong arms and vigorous minds of the 
Irish emigrants and their descendants who were banished by 
the power which they so heroically helped to vanquish on 
so many a hard-fought battle field; and the Irish race was 
well represented inthe war of 1812, by Andrew Jackson on 
land, and Captain Boyle on sea, and numerous other mili- 
tary and naval heroes. 

After the suppression of the United Irishmen and the fail- 
ure of the Irish rebellion of 1798, a few prominent Irishmen 
came here, but there was no great stream of emigration from 
Ireland during the years succeeding the Revolutionary War 
until during and after what is erroneously called the Irish 
famine of 1845-47. During the years ’46, ’47, and ’48 about 
three quarters of a million of Irish sought homes in the op- 
pressed Irishmen’s Land of Promise—America. 

How well these later emigrants and their children, togeth- 
er with the descendants of those who came before them, 
served America in the armies of the Union has been fully 
attested on every battle field, from Bull Run to Appomattox. 
And the deeds of the Irish Brigade will live in American 
history along with the names of Shields, Kearney, Cochran, 
Meagher, Mulligan, Logan, and Sheridan the great Irish 
American cavalry officer who is now commander of the 
American army. 

There are about two million people of Irish birth in the 
United States to-day ; but the number of persons of Irish 
blood in this country has been estimated by some authori- 
ties as high as twenty-two million, or about one third of our 
entire population. At first blush this estimate may appear 
exaggerated, but when it is taken into consideration that 
the Irish numbered one-third of the population of the colo- 
nies at the close of the Revolutionary War, that they have 
been coming in multitudes ever since, and that their fecun- 
dity is not excelled by any other people, it will be readily 
admitted by an unbiased mind that the estimate is not much 
overdrawn. 

The Irish emigrant who lands in America to-day is better 
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endowed with education than his predecessors. There was 
a time in Ireland, and that not so very long ago, when it was 
a crime punishable by law to teach Irish children to read or 
write; and when these disabilities were removed, the growth 
of the school-house, on that unfortunate island was slow; 
so that a multitude of the Irish peasantry who came to our 
country before our Civil War were wholly illiterate, and 
were by lack of education unfit for any employment except 
manual labor. 

This class of emigrants was largely employed in the con- 
struction of railroads and canals. Many saved enough 
money to settle on the land where by industry and strength 
of body they subdued the forests and became prosperous 
farmers. These hardy toilers and their descendants are culti- 
vating farms in every stateofthe Union. An Irish traveler 
says that he found independent Irish farmers in every one 
of the one hundred counties of Illinois ; and Dr. Lynch, late 
Bishop of Charleston, speaking of the emigrations of Irish 
Protestant farmers to South Carolina, says: ‘‘ This Irish 
emigration almost took possession of the state. Irish family 
names abound in every rank and condition of life; and 
there are few natives of the state, in whose veins there does 
not run more or less Irish blood.’’ 

It should be borne in mind that the Irish Protestants at 
home had many privileges and advantages which were de- 
nied their Roman Catholic fellow countrymen, and that the 
Irish who settled in South Carolina were in all probability 
better educated than the emigrant whosuffered through the 
operation of the penal laws. 

According to thecensus of 1880, nearly four hundred thou- 
sand persons of Irish birth resided in the New England States. 
Of these, Massachusetts, the home of the Pilgrims, contains 
more than two hundred thirty thousand. The state of New 
York has five hundred thousand Irish born persons inside her 
borders, and Pennsylvania comes next to the Empire state 
with about two hundred forty thousand. Illinois leads the 
Western States with one hundred twenty thousand, and the 
remainder of the two million are scattered over the other 
states and territories. 

In 1880, 140,307 Irish were engaged in agriculture in the 
United States ; 115,854 were engaged in professional and 
personal services ; 338,518 in trade and transportation, and 
284,175 in manufacturing, mechanical, and mining indus- 
tries. Included among the agriculturists were 24,236 farm 
laborers, 107,708 farmers and planters, and 6,298 gardeners 
and vine growers. 

Among the Irish engaged in professional and personal 
service were included all the professions, and 122,194 do- 
mestic servants. Engaged in trade and transportation 
were 339 bankers and brokers of money and stocks, 10,480 
clerks in stores, 117 clerks and book keepers in banks, 
22,911 draymen, hackmen, and teamsters, 32,407 employees 
of railroad companies (not clerks), and several thousand 
dealers and traders in different sorts of merchandise. 

Among the Irish engaged in manufacturing, mechanical, 
and mining industries were 12,742 blacksmiths, 17,438 boot 
and shoe makers, 1,665 builders and contractors, 14,268 car- 
penters and joiners, 19,732 cotton-mill operatives, 12,611 
leather curriers, trimmers, dressers, finishers, and tanners, 
16,200 milliners, dress-makers, and seamstresses, and 25,462 
miners. Indeed the Irish are represented in every trade, 
profession, and occupation in the United States. 

Most of the Irish are anxious to bestow on their children 
the blessings of an education which their fathers were de- 
prived of, and many a son of an illiterate Irish emigrant 
holds.a high place in the learned professions of the United 
States. 


THE IRISH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The Irish are passionate and impulsive but their hardy 
endurance, industry, strength of body and vigor of mind, 
peculiarly adapt them to a new and free country where 
caste is unknown and man is mostly measured by standards 
of industry, morality, and ability. 

To-day the Irish are in a better condition in the United 
States, than ever before. The prejudices engendered against 
‘““Pat’’ in other days, have been eradicated by the bravery 
of the Irish soldier in the war for the preservation of the 
Union and the disinterested and devoted work of the Irish 
members of the Sisters of Charity, in the Union hospitals. 

The children of Irish parentage are being reinforced by 
the educated Irish emigrant, and the Irishman and the son 
of the Irishman are found among the millionaires of our 
country. They are in the banks and marts of trade. They 
lead in the professions of law and medicine. They preach 
in the pulpit and teach in the college. They are the greatest 
church builders in America. They hold leading positions 
on our newspapers. In almost every part of the country 
can be found Irishmen or sons of Irishmen prominently 
identified with politics or great business enterprises. 

Who would have thought, even a quarter of a century 
ago, that the democracy of Massachusetts would be led by 
a Collins and an O’Brien? But such is the case, and more; 
the hardy, red-necked Irishman is driving the pale-faced 
Yankee, after the red man, toward the setting sun. The 
descendants of the Pilgrims and the men who boast of their 
proud Saxon-English blood are migrating to the territories 
to make room for the Irish-Celt in New England, New York, 
and nearly every other Northern state. 

I have been talking on the bright side of my subject. I 
have told of the valor and patriotism of the Irish in this 
country, and their bravery in three wars, and of the wealth, 
honor, and distinction won by them and their offspring. I 
wish I could do justice to my subject and end it here, al- 
though much more can be written in praise of the banished 
Irish who found a home in this free land. But nothing is 
to be gained for religion or civilization by denying or con- 
cealing the crimes, shame, or follies of any portion of our 
population. It is much better to turn the light on the dark 
places and show fields for the labors of the statesman, social 
reformer, philanthropist, and Christian minister. 

Many Irish emigrants instead of pushing into the open 
country where the land awaits the touch of man to bring 
forth a rich harvest, settle in the crowded cities and manu- 
facturing centers. It is a wonder that a people who mostly 
worked on farms at home do not seek agricultural em- 
ployment in this country. Many reasons can be assigned 
for the Irish emigrant remaining in the cities or seeking 
employment in the mills and workshops in the manufactur- 
ing towns. He has no money when he lands and accepts 
the first employment which offers ; or perhaps his passage 
was paid out of the earnings of a daughter or sister who 
worked for the money as a domestic servant, and whom the 
poor emigrant likes to be near to guard and protect against 
the many temptations of the big cities. These poor Irish 
servant girls are often the pioneers of the family in the 
United States, and more so of late years than at any other 
time. Many of the Irish laborers who settle in the large 
cities huddle in the low tenement houses where ignorance, 
depravity, drunkenness, pauperism, and pestilence are ramp- 
ant. 

The curse of the Irishman in America is strong drink. 
No matter how hard the inebriate or tippler works, he and 
his wife and children live on the plainest of food and wear 
the cheapest raiments. All his surplus earnings after he 
pays his rent go to the groggeries, where both sexes and 
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all ages can be seen at all times of the day and far into 
the night drinking the vilest stuffs that were ever labeled 
“whiskey ’’ or ‘‘ beer.”’ 

In these crowded tenement houses the mortality among 
the infants born of Irish parents is horrible to contemplate. 
Irish mothers are generally as prolific as they are virtuous, 
and their children are born in the tenement houses of New 
York City in great numbers only to perish for want of fresh 
air and proper nourishment. 

The Irish women are noted for their virtue, but girls 
brought up amidst the sin and degradation of the low tene- 
ments, are liable to fall. And sometimes, but not as fre- 
quently nowas in the past, nameless offenses and crimes have 
been committed on the Irish girls, aboard the emigrant 
ships. I regret that there are so many Irish girls in the 
infamous dens of New York, but the wonder is that there are 
not more. 

Some of the male children of Irish parents who survive 
the ordeal of the tenement house and attain the age of man- 
hood are said to be among the ‘‘ hardest toughs”’ of that 
city. It would be surprising if some of the children born 
and raised amid such scenes and people did not become 
bad citizens. Frequently, however, the boys raised in these 
New York tenement houses become honest, sober, industri- 
ous men. The writer knows one block in New York City 
largely inhabited by Irish. In that block there are thirteen 
saloons, two groceries, and one bakery. The tenants used 
to drink more beer than water, and even the women were 
fond of whiskey. The very air of the dwellings produced 
a depression which created an appetite for strong drink, yet 
- [have known young men who were raised there to be sober 
and industrious mechanics. Indeed, hard drinking Irish 
fathers frequently raise sons who never taste strong drink. 


The habits of their parents appear to disgust the children 
with intoxicating drink. 

Filial affection is strong among the Irish. As we have 
before stated, the Irish girl is often the pioneer of her family 


in this country. She generally has some friend to direct 
her when she comes here. She may be undisciplined and 
awkward when she first lands, but she is cheerful, willing, 
industrious, honest, and virtuous, and under the training 
of the kind-hearted women of America, the poor Irish girls 
become indispensable as_ servants, especially in the 
hotels. 

The bankers and brokers and passenger agents of nearly 
every city in the Union can tell of ‘‘ Bridget’s”’ love for her 
parents, brothers, and sisters. To send money to the im- 
poverished ones in Ireland is to her a religious duty. Well 
does the Irish emigrant girl keep the commandment, ‘‘Honor 
thy father and thy mother.’’ Often when the aged father and 
mother refuse to leave the old home in Ireland, ‘‘ Bridget’’ 
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helps them to pay the rent. But she is not alone in sending 
money to the old people. Although the young Irishman 
may drink his surplus wages the year round, he has been 
known to save up his earnings until Christmas or Easter to 
send a “ few pounds”’ to his father and mother in the “‘old - 
country.’’ Nearly two hundred million dollars have been 
sent home by the Irish in America, and money is going 
from here to Ireland now at the rate of two million a year. 

‘‘Bridget,’’ like most of her country men and women, is 
intensely religious, and what she can spare after dressing 
herself respectably and sending her mite to her parents, she 
generously gives to the church. Do not despise her because 
of her devotion to her religion. She and her ancestors for 
many centuries knelt at the samealtar. The Irish have 
been the soul of the Roman Catholic Church in America. 
Their money, their energy, devotion, and learning have 
helped to build nearly every church, school, college, and 
asylum of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States. 
But the second generation of Irish, in this country, gener- 
ally forsake the church of Rome. Boys and girls reared 
under the influence of our free institutions do not care to be 
members of a church which requires so much subserviency 
to its priesthood. If there were more American born priests 
and less dictation from Rome in temporal affairs, the Catho- 
lic Church here would have more devotees. But the priest 
educated in an Irish or Roman college is apt to misunder- 
stand the spirit amd independence of young America and 
drive the Irish Americans from the church by demanding 
abject and blind obedience in things not spiritual. 

An edict has gone forth from the agents of Rome to estab- 
lish Roman Catholic parochial schools in the United States. 
This means war on our free school system; and I believe 
that in the coming contest between Roman authority and 
Irish American Catholicism, the Italian priesthood will be 
worsted. The Irish at home and in the United States love 
America. They have fought for its independence and bap- 
tized it with their blood in two succeeding wars. They are 
proud of the men of Irish birth and blood, who shed honor 
and glory on the Irish race as soldiers and statesmen, on the 
tented field, in the halls of Congress, and in the executive 
mansion. They revere the land over whose destinies ruled 
Jackson, Buchanan, and Arthur,—all sons of Irish emi- 
grants. And when the contest comes in earnest, between 
free schools and Romanized ones, the descendants of the Irish 
heroes of the Revolution and 1812, and the children of the 
Irish soldiers of the war for the Union, with the citizens of 
Irish birth, will be firmly arrayed on the side of American 
institutions. America need not fear the Irish emigrant. 
His labor is essential to our national development. He 
loves the United States, and he will be as true and devoted 
to her in the future as he has been in the past. 
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BY VIRNA WOODS. 


This scene would Titian love : acrimson sky 
Fading to gold and purple, fringed with rays 
In which the light of myriad colors plays ; 
While just below the gleaming pageant lie 
Long lines of rocky hill-sides, rising high 
From misty valleys, wrapped in purple haze. 
Such are the bridals of the nights and days 
Among the mountains ; when the tapers die, 


Lit at the glowing altar of the West 

By rosy fingers of the sunset Hours, 

The while the darkness plucks the bridal flowers 
Of floating mist, the Day glides from the breast 
Of him she loves, and vanishes from sight, 
Pursued by phantom messengers of Night. 





THE TRUE CULTURE. 


BY J. T. DURYEA, D. D. 


Our Chancellor has called me as one of the students to 
speak to the others. It may be that I can be helpful, guid- 
ing, quickening, perhaps stimulating. You will, therefore, 
not expect of me a formal oration after the academic style. 
But you surely will expect of me that in simplicity, earnest- 
ness, and affection, I endeavor to give you such assistance 
as shall further your aim in the University of the People 
until it shall be entirely accomplished. 

This is Recognition Day. Personally, I recognize you all 
by wearing this badge, which marks meas a member of the 
Class of 90. I mention it because I wish you not to be sur- 
prised at the extreme humility and modesty which I shall 
preserve during all the while [ speak to you, as becometh 
an undergraduate in the presence of those who have finished 
their course with joy. 

The time is short, we must be at our work. I will state 
a few principles, illustrate them, and apply them. They 
shall be central, fundamental. I cannot linger; you must 
listen, exercising a vigor of attention, receive rapidly, re- 
membering that I can not develop, and give to them patient 
thought in time to come. 

What is our aim? In general terms and in familiar phrase, 
we say, the improvement of the mind and the attainment 
of knowledge. How shall we conceive the processes by 
which the mind is developed and knowledge is received ? 
There are two terms which are suggestive, from which we 
may select. One is education, the other, culture. These 


terms set before our minds two distinct and widely different 
conceptions, or both would not be used, and surely both 


could not be used together. We do not merely say at this 
moment, education, when we think of the processes of 
mental development, and at another moment, culture ; but 
we speak of the education and the culture of the mind. 
Underneath these terms what conceptions lie? And which 
shall we choose to be complete, if may be, or supreme? 
Words are things. They never wholly lose their power. 

The word education, of course, you thoroughly know in 
its derivation, in its primary signification, and in its current 
use, The teacher is sometimes said to be an educator, be- 
cause he draws out the mental powers ; directs them by dis- 
cipline, and training, and drill; gives them practice until 
they form correct and efficient habits of action. 

Pedagogy, perhaps, may better describe the work of the 
teacher, so long as we conceive it under the idea or concep- 
tion of education, namely, the drawing forth, the direction, 
and the discipline of the active powers of the soul. 

The word culture you know. You are familiar with its 
use. In agriculture, surely, you understand its significance 
and its force. The gardener, or the farmer, assists the plant, 
giving it the air, sunlight, soil, moisture, defending it from 
the choking growths of weeds and brambles. He is said to 
cultivate it. Education, then, respects instruction, disci- 
pline, drill. Culture respects growth, development, fruitage. 
Which term shall we adopt? I think weshall have to cleave 
to usage, and employ both. Education, then, must be the 
narrower term ; culture, the larger term ; education, the de- 
fective term, culture, the perfect word. 

And why? This is the essence of my talk to you to-day. 
You surely will be helped if you gain my thought, and if I 
gan put into it the feeling which ought to be this mo- 


ment rising in me, you will be quickened and stimulated 
also. 

Man isa living soul. The soul is one ; you cannot divide 
it. Dissect it, and you kill it. Its oneness is such, that if it be 
interrupted, it is unsound ; if it be utterly broken, it is in- 
sane. Because the soul is one, all its powers are rooted in 
its unity, and must move together in harmony. Interrupt 
that harmony, and you have unsoundness ; utterly break it, 
and you have insanity. For purposes of thought, you may 
analyze and think of the soul under the aspect of intelli- 
gence and sensibility, or feeling and will. The moment 
you attempt to analyze for practice, that is dissect, you be- 
gin to corrupt its nature, you slay and destroy. 

Man, then, the living soul, one, harmonious, is to be, 
shall I say, disciplined, trained, drilled? No. Cultured? 
Yes. You must deal with the human soul, if you are to 
cultivate it, as living. You must deal with your own self 
(by soul I mean self) as living. Life is peculiar; it has its 
methods, its helps. You can not deal with it, except you 
distinguish its peculiarities, adopt. its methods, and give it 
its own proper helps. 

I wish to use, I wish you to use, the word education, for 
certain results may be gained by the conception which it 
most readily suggests. I put before me a boy whose mind 
is quick, eager, curious to know, urgent to observe and re- 
ceive. I can teach him principles and methods of knowl- 
edge. I can guide him to the sources and spheres of knowl- 
edge ; I can work with him, guide him in the application of 
his powers, by training, by patient drill, and at length I can 
turn you out a scholar, who knows very much, who shall 
know more, who can use his knowledge in practical ways, 
and can, perhaps, in the spheres of ordinary life become a 
master of others and their helpful servant. 

I willtry to place before you the difference between the con- 
ception of education, as I take it from the people who use the 
term, and the conception of culture as I wish to construct it 
for you and for your service. The soul is living, and you 
must treat it as life needs to be treated. You do not edu- 
cate a‘plant; it is alive. You do cultivate a plant. 
You may educate and draw out a bar of iron into wire. You 
can not cultivate a bar of iron into wire. The term does 
not apply, you see, in onecase. The conception does not 
coincide with and cover the reality. 

You will then say to me, what is life? The scientist has 
gone down to it in the laboratory with the microscope, 
and has not found it. The philosopher has gone down to it 
with the syllogism, and has not foundit. And so say we it 
isa mystery. Why? Whenever we reach reality we reach 
all there is, and only a fool ever asks for any conception of 
that which is behind it, for there is nothing behind funda- 
mental, eternal reality. What is life? IknowI perceive it 
in action ; I know it by what it does. If you will ask me to 
do all that can be done, exchange terms, and answer the 
question what is life, by a synonym, then thoughtfully, 
deliberately—do not be startled, do not condemn me as a 
sensational,—I say God, God! The eternal, fundamental, re- 
ality of this universe is God; for God is life. If you 
will know what God is, follow the streams of life through 
all their courses, then return with them to their center ; 
going outward by analysis, returning inward by syn- 


*An oration delivered on Recognition Day, August 17, 1887, before the C. L. S. C. Class of ’87, in the Amphitheater at Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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thesis, you discover, describe, and know God the living. 

Do you say, ‘‘ Be careful, Freshman : you have three years 
to study ; you are very rash, and do you not know you are 
running into pantheism?’’ Very well; I will get behind 
the first text-book that was put into my hands when I was 
matriculated, namely, the Bible, and read, ‘‘In Him all 
things consist’’; ‘‘In Him we live and move and have our 
being.’’ God is the life of all that lives. The life is dis- 
tributed. It manifests itselfin various forms. One is its 
source, one is it always andeverywhere. The lifeofa plant 
is a stream out of the heart of God. The life of an animal 
is a spring out of a fountain—God. The life of man is an 
effluence of the stream and the fountain, still from the heart 
of God. Hence, there is not only a fanciful, but a real, cen- 
tral, everlasting analogy between all formsoflife. They all 
operate in the same way, they all must be treated in the 
same way. 

This brings me direct to my subject. May I ask you with 
patient attention to listen while I present it? I think you 
will have your reward not merely in the transformation of 
many of your thoughts, but of your lives. I speak so con- 
fidently because I do not intend to repeat to you my own 
theories, but to interpret the teaching of Him, who is the 
truth, the word, the revealer, and the revelation of God. 

What, then, are the peculiarities of life? First, life isa 
form of energy. Its peculiarities are, in part, these, it works, 
and does its own work. Only indirectly can the creature 
assist it. Godcan do it only less indirectly. Every thing 
that lives is a center of life, and it must work from that cen- 
ter, do its own work, do the work that isto bedone. I have 
before me a vase; im it some dust which the glaciers have 
ground out of the rocks, moistened with water, called tech- 
nically soil. I open it, dropinaseed. At the core of that 
seed is a single cell alive; there is a spark from the living 
fire we call God ; there is an opening spring out of the im- 
measurable fountain we call God. 

What will it do? First, it will gather from the atmos- 
phere and the soil its food. It will transmute that food, 
circulate it, construct it into tissues, tissues into organs, and 
grow. Growth will proceed until development is reached, 
namely, the fulfillment of the idea of the plant which was 
secret in the seed, and is now open to the sky, the sunlight, 
and the air. It will blossom, perhaps; at any rate it will 
bear fruit. Then its workis done. Its fruit is not for itself. 
It is to continue life after its kind ; it is te feed life of another 
kind. Life, then, manifests itself by growth, development, 
fruitage, the quickening of other life like its own, and the 
nourishment of life like or unlike its own. 

Now, what is culture? Assisting the life to do its work, 
to bear its fruit, to produce life after its kind, and nourish 
life after other kinds. What shall we do? I have given this 
seed, the soil, the water, the air, the sunlight. What more 
can Ido? I answer, watch. The weeds spring up and the 
grass ; Itear them up, fling them aside. What more can I 
do? Jesus tells me, ‘‘ Lie down, go to sleep, arise up in the 
morning, and come and see.’’ Thatis all. The life must 
do its own work. Ican not do the work for it. God will 
not, and I believe He will not because Hecan not. It would 
not be a plant if He did. Ifthe plant is alive, if it has food 
in the soil, moisture in the air, and if it has stimulus in the 
sunlight, it will grow, develop, blossom, give its fruit, out 
of which shall come another plant ; its superfluous fruit, 
which shall feed other lives. 

To lift you up toward the analogy, we will put the animal 
by the plant. What is an egg? Intheegg isacell that under 
the microscope you can not distinguish from the cell in the 
seed. You give it what? Food, air, temperature, moisture. 
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It will go to work. What can you dotohelpit? Defend 
it, give it an opportunity, then, first, last, and forever, sa- 
credly let it alone; without your impertinent interference and 
tinkering with what God has put into it, it may be put out 
and given back to Him. 

Precisely so it is true of the human soul. What is a babe 
born? There is the germ of a soul, given off by the living 
God, in the body, spiritual indeed, closer to the physical 
life than you sometimesthink. You say tome, be cautious, 
you have gone off into materialism. I answer, Iam no ma- 
terialist. I do not £now whether there is any such thing as 
matter as it is commonly conceived. Scientists can not 
find it, philosophers can not prove it. Spirit we know, be- 
cause spirit we are. Matter we know through spectacles ; 
but who made the spectacles, and who has tested them? I 
am not afraid of this, to say that man made in unity and 
harmony gathers into himself the body. 

The ghosts will be out to-night. If you want to be oneof 
them, put on your sheet and rattle your bones. A dead 
ghostis nota manor woman. A disembodiedispirit, I never 
want to see; I never did, I never shall. You will never lift 
men up from sensualism until you teach them that the life of 
the body is akin to the life of the soul. It is as much blas- 
phemy to speak against the body as it isto speak against 
the soul, or the living God, ‘‘ the over-soul,’’ the former of 
the body, as well as the Father of the spirit of man. 

Now we must take the step upon our ground. Hereis an 
illustration. Let us press our analogies. Here is a youth 
before me. Iamamother. It is my duty to cultivate this 
living soul. What shall I do? Give it an opportunity, 
and protect it. And that is allin the first instance I can 
do. IrMuST DO THE REST. I say in the first instance, that 
is all I can do. I cando more by and by. MoreI would do, 
more I shall do while we are together here, and when I am 
out of this world, perhaps not as intensely, perhaps more in- 
tensely than when I am in this world. But, at present, for 
distinctness and clearness let that lie apart until we get 
to it. 

What isthe food ofthe mind? Knowledge. Can you eat 
for anybody else? Probably not. The mind must take its 
own food. If you are wise though, you can select for an- 
other on the basis of experience. You may know how to se- 
lect, but even then be careful, do not select too much. The 
animals, to be sure have some powers we have not, for they 
live more in and from themselves. They generally find 
their own food from the first ; some of them, if not all of 
them. As they rise in the scale, the young are more de- 
pendent on the mother. When they reach the top of the 
scale, they are most dependent on the parent ; so we have a 
period, at least, when the parent must select food for the off- 
spring. This you are to do for the child. Then, if possible, 
induce the child to take it. Then guide the activities of the 
child by whatever is good and true in discipline, training, 
and drill, but be very careful to remember this, the mind 
must doits own vital work, take its food, after a little very 
largely select it, then digest it, assimilate it, grow, de- 
velop, bear fruit, quicken other lives after its own kind, and 
so live on in the coming generations. 

Now you have my idea. I wish to state a difference, an- 
alogies are not complete throughout. The plant is fixed. 
Whatever it needs has to be supplied to it. The animal 
moves. He has instinct, he has certain impulses, and his 
instinct guides him in the fulfillment of his impulses. He 
selects his food in the wild state, gives birth to offspring, 
and incidentally assists the life of other species and orders 
than his own. By and by the animal has intelligence. He 
can catch the meaning of man, or interpret signs. He can 
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imitate the acts of man by following his example. He can 
become attached, obedient, and so be subject to discipline and 
training. 

Here I would apply the word education in its strictest, 
truest, and most real sense, to man’s guidance of animal 
intelligence. You will find, beginning with the lowest 
forms of life and ascending to the highest, all the elements 
of our nature, except only two or three. The animals have 
our senses, they have our sentiments, they have our natural 
affections, they have memory, understanding, something 
like reason, they have will, but they have not, as man has, 
will in freedom, they have not will under the guidance of 
moral insight, moral judgment, moral feeling, of possible 
spiritual insight, spiritual judgment, spiritual feeling. Ani- 
mals have not individuality; man has. His individuality 
is sacred, for God has willed it. Therefore, culture should 
be the conception when we deal with man, not education. 
Education deals with persons, indeed ; culture deals with 
individuals, and largely by starting them, giving them an 
opportunity, defending them while they need shielding, and 
then sacredly letting them largely alone. 

You know what interference does. Just think of this 
calamity that happens in nature through interference. 
There is in the bee hive a bee which is called a neuter. For 
some reason or other, some members of the tribe select its 
food for it, and actually turn a sexless creature into a woman. 
What a catastrophe! Grown into a queen bee by selecting 
its food. Perhaps you can not goas far asthat. Perhaps 
youcan. Some of our schools are selecting too much for 
women, and are in danger of turning them into the genus 
homo. Too much selection. While my child is a colt, I 
will keep him on his mother’s milk ; but as soon as I dare I 
will take him to the bars, strip the halter off his neck, and 
turn him loose, and let him browse where God and nature 
meant he should. 

Now, for the crucial matter. What can wedo? I wish 
to call your attention to this peculiarity which I have noted 
in man, namely, that man has will, will under the possible 
guidance of moral and spiritual insight, judgment, and feel- 
ing. Now, what doI mean by moral feeling? The feeling 
responsive to the idea of goodness, of righteousness. What 
do I mean by spiritual feeling? The same feeling in har- 
mony with the true nature of the soul that is in harmony 
with Ged. Do not think that the spiritual is something 
different from the moral ; it is the moral perfected, the moral 
life enlarged, glorified, filling its full sphere, having all 
forms of its sensibility and capable of all kinds of divine 
activity. This comes out, then. The plant, if it has its 
opportunities, has an impulse that makes it grow. The ani- 
mal, if it has its opportunities, has an impulse that makes it 
grow. It grows, develops, bears fruit, reproduces its own 
life, sustains the life of others. Man hasa will. He may 
reject his opportunities. He may refuse to grow, he may 
refuse to bear fruit, he may refuse to quicken other lives, he 
may refuse to nourish all life from his own. 

Here is the difficulty. As some of you, I have no doubt, 
will say, ‘‘ We have been taught that the law of soul growth 
is this, that we are either in ourselves supplied with power, 


or we can draw it from God, the source of all power, and | 


that if wecan put our will to it with purpose, with determi- 
nation, with effort, the energy will come forth, and by ener- 
getic action the soul grows.’’ We all know that. The 
student will take up his work, give close attention, concen- 
trate (as we say), apply himself, gather himself up, con- 
dense himself, and hurl himself into his work, expand in 
the effort, and fill as he expands. 

‘But, ah, my Freshman,’’ you are saying to yourselves, 
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“you do not know that some of us have no will. Here is 
our difficulty. What are you going to do with us? We 
can not give attention, we can not concentrate. We fall 
back on ourselves, wandering when we try ; we scatter, we 
go the world over. Now you tell us that mental growth and 
fruitage depend on the use of the will, and we have not any. 
What shall we do?”’ 

Now I have come to the heart of my subject, and the core 
of that. I postponed a question, what can you do to help 
life? Nothing to help the life of the plant, nothing to 
help the life of the animal, beyond what I have stated. What 
can you do to help the life of the soul? Ah, here is another 
question, admitting of another answer. God can help the 
soul, and any child of God can, too, by the same energy and 
in the same way. Watch a plant, and wait. Watch the 
kitten in the basket, and wait. Do not watch a child and 
wait. What then? Open your soul toward God, fill it, and 
let the brimming life overflow upon the life of the child. 
In a word, izspire/ INSPIRE! 

God can inspire a human soul with fullness of life within; 
the life, from its own center, by its own energy, performs 
its work after its kind, preserves that which is dear to 
itself, infinitely and eternally dear to God, its individuality. 
To every one of God’s children there shall be given a stone 
with a new name written in it, which no one can or ever 
shall be able to read, except the one to whom it is given. 
That is his sole privilege in the infinite and infinitely diver- 
sified heart of our Father God. 

How shall you inspire a soul? What is the true, spiritual 
life of God? Religion tells us love. Leta man once get 
into the fatherhood of God, by filial confidence and hope, 
until he feels God’s love shed abroad in his heart, and loves 
God in return with his mind, and soul, and strength, then 
will he be able to draw on God, and have what Jesus says he 
came to give to man,—‘‘ I am come that ye might have life, 
and that ye might have it more abundantly.’’ And that life 
will manifest itself in love. Love is supreme among our 
affections because it is the perfect, the nearest to the divine, 
aye the very divine in us. It gives the most of the forces 
from God which we can turn into the energy of our work 
and the superabundance of the streams which we can pour 
into the souls and the lives of others. 

Love inspires love, moves to intense activity. Live to 
God, live the full, glorious, blessed life that Christ lived, 
then as Christ did you will do. When He touched a man, 
He raised him from the dead, on high, quickening in him 
eternal life, and sent him trusting, hoping, rejoicing on his 
eternal career of growth and fruitage and blessed service! 

Teachers, teach your students to look onward as their final 
aim toward the fineconsummate flower that has in the center 
of its beauty and the aroma of its fragrance hidden another 
child for God, another little brother or little sister for Jesus 
Christ. This is the magnificence of motherhood, not of the 
body, but of the soul, of fatherhood, not of the flesh, but of 
the spirit. And you women who have been denied one form 
of motherhood, may become mothers, adopt the offspring of 
others, and brood over them, and quicken them by love and 
the intensity of your love in action into new life. 

Some of my Christian brethren will say, ‘‘In your sim- 
plicity, before you have graduated, you have seen cer- 
tain religious papers in the south-eastern portion of New 
England, and read certain questionable books, and you 
are confused by certain theological speculations.’’ I do 
not like to rebuke seniors, and, least of all, to correct gradu- 
ates, but read your New Testaments. That is all. Jesus 
said not ‘‘I teach the truth,’”’ but ‘‘Iam thetruth.’”’ Not 
‘‘T open the way,’”’ but ‘‘I am the way.’”’ Not ‘‘I will lead 
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into life,’”’ but ‘‘I am the life,’ ‘‘I illuminate,’’ ‘‘I 
guide,”’ “‘I quicken.”” But you will say to me, you have 
said nothing of the Holy Spirit, the giver of life. I answer 
from my Master again, who said, ‘‘I am going away in such 
amanner as really to be coming,’’ ‘‘I am coming to you, I 
am going to stay.’”’ How? ‘I am coming in the Holy 
Spirit.’’ You say, ‘‘Yes, that is what we meant to say to you; 
you have forgotten all about the Holy Spirit.’ Where do you 
think the Spirit is? One would suppose that some of you 
when you go to the prayer-meeting, and begin to sing, 
“Come, Holy Spirit,’’ and fix your eyes upward, you 
think He is above the roof, or away off in the heavens. 
Heaven is in one place, above at high noon, but it is in an- 
other place at deep midnight. Jesus, were He here, would 
say, ‘‘O foolish !’’ ‘‘ Did I not tell you when I go the Com- 
forter shall come to you, He shall abide with you forever, 
He shall be 1n vou.’’ Christ is incarnated in every true 
disciple as God was incarnated in Him because He was a 
trueson. Whatever God means to do for men and women 
and children that come after you, He means to do through 
you. Whether He can do it in any other way, I know not. 
Irather think He can not. There is a law to life when He 
wills life to be, and that is kind shall propagate kind. His 
own life comes to us through Jesus, the man Jesus comes to 
us to the end of timein other men in whom He is incarnated. 
Two words of counsel. You are trying to study, to im- 
prove your minds. Do you see where the Circle idea comes 
in? You can not divide the human soul. You must be 
mind, and heart, and will, in your work, and put love into 
it. It must be social, and have sentiments and affections 
.init. In the Circle what will you get? Inspiration from 
those to whom God has given abundant life. And as this 
University comes on, the choicest men and women of the 
elect will rush into the Circles under an impulse from God 
that He may sow them as seed into the minds and hearts of 
the rest. 
Then, do not go home with your diplomas, and say, ‘‘Now, 
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we have so much testimony of the fact that we are cultured.”’ 
There is a lower order, more or less, that do not care any 
thing about their minds. There is a debased set of men, 
who think only of their appetites and earthly ambitions. 
These we ought to seek, inspire, quicken. We ought to ad- 
vance to higher work, moving on another plane. Go out in 
the corn field yonder, and cut off the stalks just below the 
ears, and throw the ears into the fire, and life has been lived 
there in vain. Study yourselves, develop your powers, 
harmonize them, fill them with the light of knowledge, and 
see to it that the grace and crown of your spirit hangs as a 
blossom, and in the blossom another life for God’s heart, 
and bosom, and love. Turn growth into action, action that 
is service, love’s service. 

Perhaps you are thinking ‘‘ you ought not to have forgot- 
ten with all, that beauty is an element of culture.’’ Well, 
does not a life that is complete form its own beauty? Can 
you model the Easter lily? Can you paint a pansy? Let 
the abundant life have its development. Outlined develop- 
ment is the form of beauty, tinted development is the glow 
of beauty. Let the woman become complete in God’s im- 
age; there she stands in body as no Phidias could form her, 
in soul as no school could mold her. 

Now, I am going to tell you the honest truth. I will take 
you right into my confidence, and this is the very last thing 
I shall say, that I am such an old Freshman that I am 
wedded to my habits. I have been preaching a sermon, and 
in order to get you to listen to it, I have put a text at the 
end of it instead of at the front. Here it is:—‘‘ That ye be- 
ing rooted and grounded in love may be able to know what. 
is high and deep, and broad and long, and to know the love 
of Christ which passeth knowledge, that ye may be filled 
with all the fullness of God.’’ Rooted and grounded in the 
love of.God and of man, you will see deep into things, 
broadly, and loftily, through the blue that bends above you; 
you will see afar into the future with the eye of a seer; you 
will speak with the prophet’s utterance. 
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' A feature of the Chautauqua Recognition Day Services is 
the informal afternoon exercises at which salutations and 
greetings to the graduating class are extended by speeches, 
letters, and messages from the counselors, and many prom- 
inent workers. At the services for the Class of ’87, Chan- 
cellor Vincent presiding, the following addresses were made: 

PRESIDENT LEWIS MILLER’S SALUTATION TO THE CLASS 

oF ’87. 

Class of 1887: I look upon faces very different from those 
on which we would look were we standing before a class of 
ordinary college graduates. The regular college graduates 
would not have begun life yet; but here I see fathers and 
mothers, artisans and members of the professions, all repre- 
senting a life begun. Looking into your faces I see four 
years of sacrifice, four years of hardships, years in which 
you have had to deny yourselves of many pleasures ; I see 
four years of anxiety—you have feared that you might fail 
and drop out by the way—and I see four years of hope, in- 
Spiration, and joy as you have looked forward to this 
hour. 

This People’s College compares wonderfully well with 
other institutions of the land. If the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is correct there should be four million eight hundred 
thousand of the American people interested in higher edu- 
cation. We should have two hundred sixty thousand grad- 
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uates in order that they might be matured in this higher 
education. The fact is that so far as the arts and the scien- 
ces are concerned there are only two thousand seven hun- 
dred graduates ; and if you take all the graduates of all the- 
schools of every kind, we have about eighteen thousand 
graduates. Now, in the class of 1887 we have seven thou- 
sand graduates. They are nearly half as many as the grad- 
uates of all the other institutions of learning in the land. 
You have done good work ; you have taken up life anew ;. 
you have pursued a course of four years, and you deserve 
the diploma you are about to receive. 

It is said that the preservation of this nation depends on 
the intelligence of the people; it depends on intelligence 
based upon principle, intelligence based upon Christianity. 
If the intelligence that we acquire is based upon that stand- 
ard, then our nation is safe. When you see the many ave- 
nues through which intelligence operates in this age, then 
you will see the necessity of more graduates, of more effort 
in the line of higher education than we now have. 

An education brought toa certain point, then permitted to- © 
stop, loses its powerand fades. I like this People’s College 
because it begins again in mid-life, and keeps up this life 
and energy of intelligence that is so necessary, and keeps us 
in love with our work. We are moving from the visible to- 
the invisible forces; we are performing less manual labor 
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and accomplishing more with our brains. We talk of the 
drudgery of toil, but we are getting rid of that. We say 
that we are the creatures of circumstances, that we fall into 
grooves and stay there. There are two things to be re- 
membered : we must, in the first place, be ready to take ad- 
vantage of circumstances as they come up, to fill the places 
that circumstances provide for ys. We havea brilliant il- 
lustration of that in the case of General Grant ; he was a pri- 
vate citizen of Galena, but when the war came on, and cir- 
cumstances opened an avenueof usefulness, he was, because 
of previous preparation, ready for the place that awaited 
him. If we are not prepared for the places that open before 
us, some one else will step in and fillthem. In the second 
place, there are men who make circumstances ; and it is by 
education, study, effort, that you prepare yourselves to open 
avenues of success when they are not opened for you. Such 
men as Luther and Wesley madecircumstances. They were 
not called to the work they accomplished, by those about 
them, but they sprang to the front and twisted things until 
circumstances were made by them. 

This truth will apply to the little things as well as to the 
great things of life. In the ordinary things that concern 
us we may plan, and work, and rise higher and higher. I 
believe in progression in life. The faithful use of one talent 
prepares us to use two talents, and if we do our best with 
the two talents, that will prepare us to receive five talents. 
It makes no difference where we begin, only that we keep 
on growing. 

If this nation prospers, this truth must be thoroughly es- 
tablished in the hearts of the people ; we must not separate 
ouselves into castes, but must in some way bring all the 
people up to a common level. It is absolutely necessary 
that we have somewhere in the future a plane to which they 
can come and be placed on an equality. We have the 
equality of the ballot, but unless we have equality of intelli- 
gence the ballot will failus. We must arrange sothat every 
man can be educated, and it seems to me that this is the 
great mission of the People’s College. 

Building on the Cross, building on the Bible, it will make 
no difference to us how many foreigners come to this coun- 
try. It will subdue all of them; it will bring all of them 
into subjection to the American idea. This will apply to 
the temperance question, to the labor question, and to allthe 

-questions that so vitally concern us as a people. 

But underlying all this there must be firmness ; we must 
have the law preserved. We must uphold the law of this 
nation, and preserve our American institutions. We must 
not yield our principles; they must be sustained. 

This People’s College does not mean to stop. We shall 
add thirty seals if necessary. That will take thirty years, 

-and I think that before we read all the books thus prescribed, 
many of us will have finished our work onearth. But if we 
-do our work, if we prepare ourselves for the places that open 
“to us, if we build on the Cross, this nation will live, grow, 
and be a light to the world. 


The Rev, Mr. Judd, pastor of the Baptist church, Lewis- 
burg, Pennsylvania, and for some time in charge of the 
Mountain Lake Park branch of the C. L. S. C., said: For 
three years I have been trying to imagine what you do, and 
“how you look, on Recognition Day. I tried to reproduce in 
“Some measure the exercises and the enthusiasm of the day 
-at Mountain Lake Park, but, alas, the half had not been 
told me. I did not know anything about Chautauqua, and 
I rejoice in what you have here. My heart has been filled 
with inspiration and enthusiasm, and I have wished more 
“than once that the critics who are trying to judge Christian- 


ity could see here its proudest and highest and best pro- 
duction. 

In 1883 a wave of its inspiration from the Hall of Philos- 
ophy swept over the lake, down to Jamestown, and along 
over the Alleghanies, and along its ridges, and reached a 
few assembly workers in Mountain Lake Park. We knew 
of the Normal work, we did not know of the C. L. S. C. work, 
There was only one person at the Park that year who had 
ever been at Chautauqua to tell us anything about the 
Cc. L. S. C. work, and yet we determined to organize a 
circle. We lighted our Camp Fire and organized our circle 
in 1883. I did not intend to join it at all, but I was the 
Normal class instructor, and the superintendént said, ‘‘ You 
must help this thing.’’ I did not know what to say; sol 
got on my feet and tried to work the excitement up, but it 
was pretty hard ; I had to get in myself, and I said I would 
join if others would. We formed our circle and it has been 
kept up ever since. I rejoice that I was where the circum- 
stances made me join ; but sincethen I think I have to some 
degree been controlling circumstances, because in that time 
I have organized three other circles. 

It is our work to get and give culture; to get culture in 
order that we may giveit; not only that we may get a di- 
ploma, but in order that we may zive to others the culture 
we receive. It is the royal road to learning. They used to 
say that there is no such thing as a royal road to learning, 
but now it occurs to me that there is no other road but a 
royal road, it is the King’s highway, up and up the King’s 
highway of learning and of holiness we are pressing, and 
we hear the voice of those who are before us, saying, ‘‘Come 
up higher !’’ and we Pansies—for I am one of them, andI 
am glad of it—catch the lesson, the greeting from before us, 
and we say to those who are yet below, while we are reach- 
ing down to them and helping them to mount, ‘‘ Come 
up higher’. We greet the class of ’91 and hope that it 
may outnumber the Pansies. 

The Pansies have bloomed out splendidly to-day. I have 
one word of advice to you all: the next best thing for you 
to do is to go to seed. I tell you the pansy blossoms bear 
a great many seeds. You examine them when you get 
home and see if they do not organize a circle, every one of 
them. If you cannot organize a circle, be sure that you get 
a member for the class of ’91, and then keep at it so that the 
class of ’92 shall also feel the influence of the Pansies. I 
must not talk Ionger. I rejoice to be with you and share the 
inspiration of this hour. If it does not make me a better 
worker I ought not te carry home a diploma. 


The Rev. R. S. Holmes, Registrar of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts, represented that institution to the graduates, cor- 
dially inviting them to continue their studies within its 
ranks. Members of the Class of 1887: The Society of the 
Hall in the Grove received a very large number of new 
members this year, who we hope will be actuated by the 
same spirit of devotion to the work and purposes of the 
C, L. S. C., which still characterizes those who have already 
passed through the arches in years gone by, and have shown 
their devotion to the work by becoming the foundation 
stones of Local Circles over all the broad land. 

The special reason why I am interested in this class is 
something which I think is a little better, and above, and be- 
yond the work of the C, L.S. C,, and that is the Chautauqua 
School of Liberal Arts of the Chautauqua University. You 
already understand the scope and the purposes of the organ- 
ization, I stand here simply to do what that statue in the 
harbor of New York, placed there by French generosity, is 
doing. If Icould put into one single word to-day, the one 
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THE COUNSELORS’ LETTERS TO THE CLASS OF ’87. 


force which, more than all others in this century, has pro- 
moted the growth of the American Union, I would say it 
has been the power and eloquence by which she has been 
able to shout to the nations of the earth so that all have 
heard that one single word ‘‘come.’’ And that is all I want. 
Standing as I do between you and the opening of the Chau- 
tauqua School of Liberal Arts, I say to each one of you, 
come, we have something better for you than anything you 
have yet had; better than the course of reading. Work is 
not simply reading from day to day and laying aside the 
book when the work is done, and receiving a diploma, We 
will give you work year after year; work in the sciences 
and in the classics, work in the languages and literatures of 
the great peoples of the earth. And following the work we 
will give you examinations strict, but not too strict, on the 
books you have studied. 

You remember the story of the boy on one of the great 
battle fields of Europe, when the army that never had been 
beaten was giving way. Step by step they were being driv- 
en back, and at last came the order, ‘‘ Retreat!’’ One little 
drummer boy would not beat the retreat, and still beat upon 
his drum-head that eloquent advance. The captain cried to 
him to beat the retreat, but he would still beat the advance. 
The soldiers catch the strain one by one and they press for- 
word for the last onset, and the troops of Napoleon sweep 
across the open space and drive the Austrians from the 
field, and reap one of the most magnificent victories that 
Napoleon ever won—through the simple eloquence of that 
‘boy who would not beat the retreat, but whose drum sounded 
“Come! Come! Come!”’ 

_ I wish I could put into you that same word, so that a large 
number of you might come into the ranks of the Chautau- 
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qua College of Liberal Arts, Shall I say one from every 
file of four? There were one hundred seventy-four files 
of fours. I would that we might enroll upon our books one 
hundred seventy-four, two hundred fifty, three hundred, of 
those who will say, I will devote my life to culture, which 
I can get though I am fastened by circumstances to my 
home, and though I am unable to go to a college for a 
liberal education. 


After the reading of many letters and messages of congrat- 
ulation, Chancellor Vincent addressed the Class of ’87, pre- 
paratory to the distribution of diplomas, with these well- 
chosen words: 

Dear Class of 1887: I believe in you. I have watched you 
for four years. It did seem a long time when we organized 
that class. of 1887, four years ago, and spoke of the new 
class—it did seem a long time to look forward. How rapid- 
ly the time has gone, Here we are to day, with diplomas 
ready, and here you are, glad, glad that you now have a 
chance to receive them, and as my friend felicitously said, 
go to seed, 

You can now have the diplomas, and begin enriching 
them, for the measure of the Chautauqua diploma is to be 
made by the number of seals it contains. I hope that you 
will blush ten years from now to show a diploma with only 
two seals on it, or three, or four. The C. LL. S. C. diploma 
looks back four years, and looks forward forty. There are 
years toadd toadiploma. Let us all who hold diplomas 
begin to read, and study, and add seal after seal. Let us 
take to heart the warm and inspiring words of this morning 
concerning the vital work, in character and life divine, of 
which we are to be the embodiment and expression. 
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The following letters of greeting from the C. L. S. C. 
Counselors to the members of the class of ’87, were read at 
Chautauqua on the afternoon of Recognition Day by Chan- 
¢eellor Vincent. 

TOKIO, JAPAN. 

Fellow Chautauquans:—With you in heart, though with the 
whole globe between our bodies, I greet you. We are broth- 
¢rs all in thought and purpose, and fellow workers with Him 
who died to make the largest thought, the highest feeling, 
and the loftiest ideals of life common toall men. Our daily 
widening success in this matter is His success. One phase 
of Christianity succeeding, makes every other phase more 
easily possible. Our kind of intellectual culture is a real 
John the Baptist, preparing the way of the Lord for complete 
spiritual triumph. 

From this land of the rising sun, the awakening East 
greets the awakened West, and anticipates the time when 
a oneness of purpose and a community of thought shall 
makeall such distinctions mere geographical terms, and the 
tound globe shall be one in feeling, one in ambition, one in 
Christ Jesus. 

To this end give us of your knowledge, of your industrial 
achievements, of your experience, and of your hope; for 
giving will not impoverish you, and it will immensely en- 
Tich us. And especially give us these things embodied in 
large-hearted Christian young men and women. We hope 
much from the empire of thought. It is not jealous of the 
Prosperity of any province ; there is no restrictive or pro- 
hibitive tariff. There are no expensive armaments to be 
Maintained for the destruction of others. The new thought 
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and newly energized feeling of any land helps every land. 
Ideas alone are the real commonwealth ; send them to us, 
both expressed and embodied, and the seven sleepers of 
these hermit nations shall come out of their caves to find 
the sacred cross in all literature, on every lowly flower, and 
lofty fane and mountain of the whole earth, for we study the 
word and the works of God, and find His name written 
everywhere. 

Congratulating the class of ’87 on its achievements, we 
declare that every door in the whole world is open for their 
entry into usefulness and further growth. 

Yours in labor and love, 
HENRY W. WARREN. 


15 CLEVE RoaD, WEST HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, July 25, ’87. 

My Dear Friends and Fellow-students of theC. L. S. C.:—It 
would have given me much pleasure had I been able to ac- 
cept the kind invitation of our Chancellor to pay you a visit 
this year; but the way is not open yet, and therefore I must 
content myself with a brief message, in the hope that be- 
fore many years are past I may have the privilege of visit- 
ing the classic shades of Chautauqua, and greeting person- 
ally its throng of happy students of the word and works 
of God. 

The visit of our Chancellor to this country was not only 
a great pleasure to myself and many others personally, but 
it has been a decided success in the way of awakening in- 
terest in the Chautauqua movement. Since I came to Eng- 
land seven years ago, I have been trying in my own quiet 
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way to tell people about it, but must freely confess that, 
while there was often considerable interest shown, I did not 
feel encouraged to believe that the project would take root 
in this old conservative soil. But the visit of Dr. Vincent 
has wrought wonders. He has got the ear of not a few of 
our men of light and leading ; and efforts are being made in 
different places to set on foot little infant Chautauquas. 
Perhaps they are only on knee yet ; for infants must creep 
first ; but they are alive, and you may hear more of them 
some day, and not be ashamed of your offspring. Well, 
you are rolling up your thousands, year by year. I hear 
that the class of ’90 has enrolled 25,000 members. The cry 
is ‘‘still they come.’?’ May more and more come, and may 
all find in rich abundance that wealth of mind and heart 
and soul which is waiting for all who will give themselves 
to its acquisition ; and may none be content with acquisi- 
tion, but follow it with generous distribution. Wishing 
you a red-letter season in this our Jubilee Year, I am 
Your friend and counselor, 
J. MONRO GIBSON. 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 

I send salutation and congratulation to the Class of 1887: 
You finish your four years’ course this day, and the mes- 
sage I thus send may seem like hail and farewell both at 
once. But we will not let it be farewell; for are there not 
other paths leading higher, which, in the years to come, we 
may hope still to tread together? Hail, then, all hail, let it 
be to the Class of 1887! I stretch out both hands to you 
each one, and give you good cheer and God speed. 

Two thoughts I wish to propose. First, the work we have 
to do by the C. L. S. C. is endless. The generations of 
mankind follow one another like the waves of the sea. We 
are debtors, not to our own generation alone, but to all the 
generations that will be. It is just as necessary, and it will 
be nearly as difficult, to get the mighty uplifting engine of 
the C. L. S. C. under the augmenting mass of the humanity 
of the future, and move it upward to the level on which you 
stand to-day, as it has been to do this work for ourselves. 
Let us not fail nor be discouraged. It is a task indeed be- 
yond our strength, but let it not be a task beyond our faith 
and our hope. We work with God. God is in the midst of 
us. When we bend our backs to lift, God puts underneath 
the everlasting arms and heaves the burden high for us. 

In the second place, brothers and sisters of the Class of 
1887, do not forget, and do not suffer any of us to forget, 
that we have harder work, and worthier, to do than simply 
to satisfy ar already existing demand for such higher edu- 
cation as the C. L. S. C. can supply. Morearduous far, and 
far more exigent, it is for us to create this demand, where, 
as yet, it does not exist. Let us be a leavening force in our 
country and in the world. Let us multiply ourselves yet a 
hundred fold. We now grow, but we do not grow fast 
enough. We hardly grow faster than our country grows, 
than the world grows. We need to mend our pace in grow- 
ing. We ought to overtake the racing future and lasso it, 
and make it captive for God. The goal forever recedes. But 
this is a race in which we always win, if only we run with 
all our might. Let us forget the things which are behind, 
and press forward. God will crown us all victors, if we die 
running, wherever on the long race course we fall. The 
present anniversary is a place of arrival and rest. But itis 
a fresh starting place also. All together, then, once more, 
let us here fill our breast with breath, and here lift our eyes, 
‘looking unto Jesus’’, for a new strain of joyful effort in 
the still unfinished race set before us. 

W. C. WILKINSON. 
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MATUNUCK, R. I., August 8, 1887. 

My Dear Dr. Vincent :—By a mere accident I lost the 
pleasure of seing you at Fryeburg, so as to welcome you 
home in person. You were leaving the Assembly just as I 
came on the ground, and we missed each other. 

Since you have been away, I have had the chance to visit 
several of our local Assemblies, and to talk freely with the 
hearty Chautauquans who meet at them. I want to con- 
gratulate you on the steady improvement of the work which 
is going on, and that people are beginning to find out what 
you have been aiming at from the beginning, so that they 
give to your plans a certain intelligent co-operation. More 
and more now, do you meet people who feel that there is in 
prospect real liberal education of the American people, and 
in that proportion fewer people regard our assemblies, our 
programs for our annual work, and the classes which we 
form, as a pretty sort of ‘‘ side-show’’—amusing indeed to 
a few—but to which the great body of men may be indiffer- 
ent. The country is beginning to learn that your plans 
look to nothing less than the education of the country. 

I know perfectly well that you know that you are building 
better than you knew. This is always the good fortune of 
men of genius. The truth is that you are binding together 
some of the best elements in our social order, in all the dif- 
ferent states, with a tie of sympathy and mutual help which 
will prove of great national value. It is a great thing to es- 
tablish a free masonry by which, in all parts of the land, 
people read, study, and talk with a like enthusiasm on some 
central subjects which are of interest to all. In the new 
year, where so many of the subjects are distinctly American, 
the value of this common interest will be greater than ever. 
There is not one of our readers but may express to another 
the wish that ‘‘I may be stren ethened together with you, 
by the mutual help of you and me.’ 

I confess to you that I shall not be satisfied till we have 
five million men and five million women reading our courses 
in America. Ten times one is ten. 

Always yours truly, EDWARD E. HALE. 
SPARTANBURG, S. C., July 17, 1887. 

Chancellor J. H. Vincent, My Dear Brother :—One hun- 
dred years ago the wise men of this New World were anxious 
to unite the East and West by canals and rivers. Some one 
sent to General George Washington a rough map of west- 
tern New York and the adjacent regions. He answered this 
correspondent in a letter dated Mount Vernon, 31 October, 
1788. After alluding to ‘‘the amazing territory westward of 
us,’’ he says: ‘If the Chautauqua Lake, at the head of 
Conewango River, approximates Lake Erie, as is laid down 
in the draft you sent me, it presents a very short portage be- 
tween the two, and an access to all those above the lat- 
ter.”’ 

The great and wise patriot hoped this beautiful lake might 
be a link to bind together all parts of the country he loved. 
It is our privilege to live in a day when Chautauqua sends 
out an influence, extensive and intensive, beyond all that 
he could imagine in his most sanguine moments. Thou- 
sands to-day return thanks to our honored President, Lewis 
Miller, for all that he has done to change that ‘‘ amazing 
territory’’ into a vast harvest-field, and still more for his 
suggestion which made the Chautauqua Assembly a fact. 

By the wonderful modes of travel, unknown in the last 
century, New York and London are now as near together as 
Mount Vernon and Chautauqua werea century ago. We 
congratulate Europe, Asia, and Africa, in that, since our 
last Recognition: Day, they have been introduced to Chau- 
tauqua, in the person of our Chancellor, J. H. Vincent- 
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They must soon become familiar with the significant letters, 
c. L. S. C., which, being freely interpreted, now mean, 
“ Chautauqua Links Several Continents.’’ 
A brother’s greetings to the large outgoing Class of ‘87, 
and to the still larger in-coming Class of ’91 ! 
Very truly yours, Jas. H. CARLISLE. 
CoRNWALL-ON-THE-Hupson, August 12, 1887. 
Chautauqua Class of 1887 :—I am thankful to Dr. Vincent 
for inviting me to send you my congratulations on the past 
and my good wishes for the future. Four years of experi- 
ence have taught you howto studyat home. MayI express 
the hope that the art thus acquired, you will not suffer to be 
lost. That art, and it is sometimes a difficult one, is worth 
more than any one thing you have learned, or any one sub- 
ject you have mastered. 
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Our homes are our first school. There we learn our first 
lessons. They ought, also, to be our life school, the center 
of our best intellectual as well as of our highest spiritual 
and most enjoyable social life. It is the glory of Chautau- 
qua, not that it graduates every year a class of over four 
thousand students, but that every student represents a home 
into which culture is carried by Chautauqua, and which is 
made to minister to the needs of the mind no less than to 
those of the body. Chautauqua hangs in every household 
which admits it, in letters more durable than gold, the mot- 
to, ‘‘God Bless our Home.’’ 

My greeting to the Class of 1887 is that of Tiny Tim: 
God bless us every one. 

Very sincerely, 
LYMAN ABBOTT. 
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CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK, 

On July 2 Chancellor Vincent, who had just reached 
America after nearly a year of foreign travel, opened the sum- 
mer meetings of the fourteenth Char’auqua Assembly. 
From that date until the close, two months later, the pro- 
gram of exercises announced in the spring issues of this 
magazine was carried on without a break and almost with- 
outachange. The changes which were made were in the 
form of additions. Thus it was the good fortune of Chau- 
tauquans to hear two courses of lectures and ‘“‘talks’’ from 
Prof. Henry Drummond, of Glasgow, Scotland, neither of 
which was in the published program. On G. A. R. Day 
an unexpected addition was made in the form of an elo- 
quent address from ex-Senator B. K. Bruce, of Mississippi. 
The program for the session was arranged skillfully and 
wisely. Popular and technical lectures were grouped with 
due consideration for the needs of students and people, and 
the platform exercises were invariably made to harmonize 
with the current specialty. 

The lecturers included all of the Assembly favorites, well- 
known from their work not only at Chautauqua but at other 
points, and several new speakers. Among these were the 
Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, of Englanc, Prof. Henry Drummond, 
of Glasgow, Dr. and Mrs. S. L. Baldwin, Dr. J. A. Broadus, 
the Rev. Emory J. Haynes, Dr. C. R. Henderson, the Rev. 
W. H. Ingersoll, the Rev. G. W. Miller, Prof. R. E. Thomp- 
son, Dr. O. W. Warren, Dr. N. West, Prof. W.C. Richards, 
and Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap, beside the large numbers of 
superior lecturers drawn from the faculty of the College of 
Liberal Arts. 

The sessions of the schools and summer classes were 
largely attended. Some sixty teachers were present at the 
three weeks’ session of the Retreat, and eight hundred stu- 
dents were enrolled in all the various departments of the 
Chautauqua College o. Liberal Arts. The launching of the 
College was an event of more than usual importance in the 
history of Chautauqua. It was a bold undertaking to gather 
a faculty of the size which Prof. Harper engaged, and to 
undertake to furnish six weeks of personal instruction in 
any and all studies common to a university curriculum, but 
boldness and enterprise won. Students were not slow to 
see the advantage offered, and the number which came was 
quite double that of any session of the Schools of Language. 
There were representatives from almost every state and ter- 
titory in the Union, as well as from Canada, Germany, 
Japan, and Syria. Examinations were given all who de- 
sired them, and certificates were awarded for the work done. 


These certificates will have the same value as those cover- 
ing the same amount of work in any college of the country. 
So satisfactory did the experiment prove, that Prof. Harper 
announces that the same policy is to be pursued another 
year, and the same faculty engaged, the only change being 
additions to certain departments. 

The Normal work celebrated its thirteenth anniversary at 
Chautauqua in August. It was an occasion for particular 
rejoicing because of the large success which has attended 
the Normal Union inaugurated last year. This Union is 
simply a more comprehensive and thorough course of Bible 
study than had been before undertaken, and it has come into 
hearty favor. In the bulletins put out by the Union twenty 
different Assemblies are mentioned as having adopted the 
scheme, and this is by no means all. During last winter 
many large classes were formed to go over the work. Dr. 
A. E. Dunning taught such a class at Providence, R. L., 
having a membership of nine hundred. About four hun- 
dred fifty persons took the course at Chautauqua in August. 

The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle did per- 
sistent and telling work throughout the entire session. 
Early in July an office was opened where members regis- 
tered, new names were received, and from which circulars 
were given out. In August came Secretaries Martin and 
Kimball and Principal Hurlbut, and the work rose to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm and effort. The Round Tables attained 
an unusual degree of popularity even among many who 
were not members of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. The reason was to be found in no special eloquence 
or learning displayed in the gatherings ; it was due rather 
to the spirit and aim which characterized them. 

Recognition Day, of course, was the climax of the season. 
Six hundred eighty-seven Pansies marched in the proces- 
sion, were received into the Society of the Hall in the Grove, 
listened to Dr. Duryea’s oration, and received their diplo- 
mas, The Class of ’87 will graduate five thousand members; 
a larger proportion of its first enrollment than that of '86 
which was fully one-fourth. The class cry of ‘‘ten thousand 
for’87,’’ raised by its leaders, aided much to bring this about. 
Now the Pansies change their motto to ‘‘ten thousand for 
’91.’’ It is a noble ambition and the way in which they went 
to work at Chautauqua indicates that they mean to make a 
brave effort. The classes all held many business and social 
meetings and succeeded in perfecting strong class organiza- 
tions and formulating plans for work. The Class of ’gr, 
started out vigorously, as will be seen from the reports in 
the class column, 
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To prepare and direct the intricate work of an Assembly 
which provides so large a variety of entertainment and in- 
struction is a mammoth undertaking ; to do it so that there 
is no friction, no break, no flaws in the effect produced, re- 
quires at once mastery of details, breadth of view, enthusiasm, 
and firmness, These qualities the master spirit of Chautau- 
qua, Chancellor Vincent, possesses. As will be seen from 
the reports of Assemblies which follow, Chancellor Vincent 
spent some time this summer in visiting other gatherings. 
In his enforced absence his son, Mr. George E, Vincent, 
took his place, arranging the program and presiding on the 
platform. In all this work Mr. Vincent proved himself 
capable, energetic, and dignified. 

The many improvements in the grounds and buildings 
added much to the enjoyment of the season. The Chautau- 
qua Lake Railroad, which has been a promise to the public 
for several years, was formally opened in August, and trains 
were run daily between the Chautauqua Groundsand James- 
town and Mayville. The road greatly quickens communi- 
cation with Chautauqua. 

ACTON PARK, INDIANA. 

Acton Park Assembly was in session from July 27 to 
August 17. During this time very interesting and enter- 
taining lectures were delivered by the Rev. Jahu De Witt 
Miller, Prof. De Motte, Will Carleton, C. E. Bolton, Gov. 
Colquit, Wallace Bruce, and others; on Missionary Day 
Mrs. Dr. Rust, of Cincinnati, gave an interesting address. 
Mrs. Emma Ewing lectured on Domestic Economy, and has 
been employed to give a series of lectures next year on the 
same subject. 

The C. L. S. C. Round Table exercises, usually conducted 
by the Rev. M. B. Hyde, were very instructive. 

Recognition Day, August 4, attracted the largest crowd 
during the week. In the afternoon the classes formed in a 
procession and marched to the pavilion, the flower girls 
casting flowers before the graduates as they passed under 
the arches. The Rev. Austen, of New Albany. gave an elo- 
quent address on the ‘‘ Chautauqua Idea,”’ after which the 
President, Mr. J. F. McKee, addressed the class and pre- 
sented the diplomas to the twenty-three graduates present. 
In the evening the customary Camp Fire services were held, 
the addresses on the past, present, and future being made 
by the Rev. Hyde, the Rev. H. Harris, and Mrs. T. B. 
Adams. Thus closed the pleasantest day of the Assembly. 

BLUFF PARK, IOWA. 

The ten days’ session (July 19-29) of the Bluff Park As- 
sembly was a gratifying success. The Sunday-school Nor- 
mal work was under the efficient direction of Dr. J. C. W. 
Coxe; he was assisted by Mrs. Emma C. Ink. The classes 
were large, studious, and thoroughly enjoyed. While the 
Normal work is the chief feature of Bluff Park, an attractive 
program of ‘“‘days’’ made the session delightful to those 
who were without the circle of Nermal and C. L. S. C. work, 
and lightened the study of those who were within that circle. 
These special occasions included G. A. R., Y. M. C.A., 
College, Young People’s, and Press Days, The exercises 
were happily planned and well executed. 

Bluff Park bids fair to be the headquarters of all the nu- 
merous host of Iowa Chautauquans. A summer headquar- 
ters in that locality is much needed, and the question of 
establishing it at Bluff Park was agitated this summer. 
The C. L. S. C. work accomplished was considerable. Fre- 
quent Round Tables were held, and on July 26, Recognition 
Day Services were held in honor of the four members of the 
graduating class. 

CANBY, OREGON. 
The Assembly held at the Canby Camp Ground this season 
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extended from July 12to20. A large corps of instructors and 
lecturers were engaged, but only very brief reports of what 
was accomplished have reached us. Besidethe usual provis- 
ions for Assembly instruction and entertainment a day was: 
set apart for Temperance, and its exercises were conducted by- 
the Oregon W. C. T. U. On July 19, the Recognition Services 
of the C. L. S. C. were observed in honor of two members 
of the class of ’87. 

It is predicted that Yaquina Bay and its adjacent Ocean 
Beach another year will draw the Assembly from Canby. 

NORTHAMPTON, CONNECTICUT. 

At one of the most beautiful points in the Connecticut 
Valley—that Valley which Jenny Lind called the ‘‘Paradise 
of America’’—the Sunday-school workers of three counties. 
have established an Assembly. The first session was held 
from July 26to 29. There is a beautiful grove and every con- 
venience. It is upon the direct line of two railroads, and thus 
is easily accessible fromall the region round about. A popu- 
lation of many thousands is gathered in the out-lying com- 
munities. 

The fdea of an Assembly was not thought of until a few 
weeks before the gathering was held; but a program was 
prepared, and for four days a very successful session was 
conducted. The Rev. G. H. Clark was Superintendent of 
Instruction, the Rev. A. E. Winship, of Boston, had charge 
of the Normal work, Prot. D. B. Turner and wife were at 
the head of the Musical Department, and such men and 
women as Prof. Pillsbury, of Smith College, the Rev. Drs. 
Dorchester and Hamilton, Prof. True. of Wesleyan, Yan 
Phou I¢e, of New Haven, Mrs. Roath, Mrs. Rice, Josiah 
Strong, D. D., author of ‘Our Country,’’ and the Rev. W. 
H. Brodhead, of Waketield, were among the speakers and 
instructors. 

The C. L, S. C. Recognition Day was observed, and a class 
of eleven received diplomas. The most encouraging feature 
of the occasion to those who had it in charge, was the en- 
thusiasm which pervaded the Assembly, and by its contagion 
imparted itself to every one who entered the inclosure. 

The attendance was very encouraging and the financial 
outcome satisfactory. A sure sign of the success was the 
resolve that the Assembly should be made a permanent in- 
stitution. 

GLEN PARK, COLORADO. 

On Monday, July 4, the work of the Colorado Chautauqua 
was begun with a ‘4th of July’’ oration by the Rev. Dr. 
Buchtel, of Denver, and the Assembly addressed by the Sup- 
erintendent of Instruction, the Rev. B. T. Vincent. Other 
addresses followed and the work was enthusiastically begun. 
The program of ten days was one of exceeding interest. Boys 
and Girls’ Meetings, Primary Teachers and Mothers’ Meet- 
ings were conducted by Mrs. Vincent, ‘Normal Class by the 
Superintendent, Hebrew Class by the Rev. Dr. Weidner, of 
Illinois, were held daily. The lecture hours were filled by 
able men ; Bishop Warren, the Rev. Dr. Cimeron, the Rev. 
M. W. Reed, Prof. W. M. R. French, the Very Rev. Dean 
Hart, the Rev. Dr. Weidner, the Rev. Dr. De La Matyr, the 
Rev. A. C. Peck, Judge Liddell, Chancellor D. H. Moore, 
Mr. H. B. Chamberlin, Prof. A. B Hyde, Prof. H. F. 
Wegener, the Rev. J B. Gregg, the Rev. Dr. Buchtel, 
G. W. Miller, D D., the Rev. J. S. Black. Several of 
the lectures wete accompanied with fine stereopticon enter- 
tainments by Prof. C. J] Simmons. 

The C. L. S. C. Day was full of interest with processions, 
flower girls, arches, etc. Chancellor Moore gave an elo- 
quent oration, and the diplomas were presented to a fair 
class of graduates. The opening of this work promises a 
rich future. The Assembly is, like its Mother on Chautau- 
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Lake, thoroughly interdenominational, and the fullest 
and most delightful harmony prevails. Good work for 
Christian education and higher church work alone is sought. 

CRETE, NEBRASKA, 

The sixth annual session at Crete, closed successfully 
July 9. There was a regular daily attendance of about two 
thousand five hundred persons while on one day eight thou- 
sand were on the grounds. The Normal Classes, taught by 
Mrs. M. A. Kennedy and the Revs. Holmes, Stewart, 
and A. A. Wright, were more largely attended than in 
any previous year. Frank Beard’s Drawing Class filled the 
large tent. Profs. Sherwin and Boyle held each two classes 
daily in Vocal Music. Judge Goodwin of the Salt Lake 
Tribune addressed the editors, and Hons. Woolworth 
and Thurston delivered crations on Lawyer’s Day. Both 
professions enjoyed an open discussion on the relative 
influence of the press andthe bar. Col. George W. Bain and 
Mrs. Clara T. Hoffman led the host of temperance workers 
who held sessions daily. 

The C. L. S. C. Recognition Day was bright and beauti- 
ful and the long procession was headed by the Twenty-first 
Infantry Band of the United States Army. Diplomas were 
presented to a number of members of the Class of 1887, Col. 
Homer B. Sprague making the address. Several interest- 
ing Round Tables were held. Mr, Bushnell, of Lincoln, a 
prominent journalist, was appointed to organize circles in 
the state. The Class of 88, of which Dr. A. E. Dunning, 
Conductor of the Assembly, is President, were present in 
large numbers. At one of the C. L. S. C. Vespers an elo- 
quent address was delivered by Gen, H. A. Morrow of the 
_ regular army, who has organized a flourishing circle at Syd- 
ney, of army officers andtheir wives. Dr. G. F, Pentecost, 
of Brooklyn, and Dr, J. T. Duryea, of Boston, held several 
daily conferences with ministers and other Christian 
workers. 

A number of cottages and public buildings have been 
erected, among them a headquarters for lawyers, and an- 
other for the Nebraska Press Association. Ten thousand dol- 
lars were raised or pledged for needed buildings which will 
be ready forthe next session. The success of the Assembly 
seems to be assured. 

FRYEBURG, MAINE. 

The many improvements in the grounds, buildings, and 
means of communication at Martha’s Grove told favorably 
on the attendance and success of the last session held there 
from July 21 to August 3. The efforts of the management 
to make the surroundings better were appreciated by the 
public. The Normal work was splendidly conducted and 
well patronized as it almost invariablyis. In lectures and 
entertainments this session was rich. Among the excel- 
lent speakers were Mrs. Livermore, the Rev. O. P. Gifford, 
the Rev. Robert Nourse, Counselor E. E, Hale, the Revs. 
Asa Dalton, F. H. Allen, Theodore Gerrish, and-Profs. Rob- 
inson and Bailey. Fine exercises marked each special 
day. On National Day Governor Bodwell, of Maine, presided, 
and addresses were made by Hon. Boutelle, M. C., from 
Maine, the Rev. Dr. N. T. Whitaker, the Rev. Dr. I. P. 
Warren, of Portland, and H. C. Westwood, D.D. Temper- 
ance Day was well handled by representatives of the Maine 
W. Cc. T. U. A feature of the Fryeburg program which 
ought to be put into that of every assembly is Recre- 
ation Day. This year those who chose to rest spent the day 
on the river bank, at croquet, or in their rooms. Of those 
who made excursions, one party floated down the Saco about 
twenty-five miles, landing within two miles of their starting 
point ; another rode to Diana’s Baths and the Cathedral 
ledges ; and a third went to the top of Mt. Kearsarge. 
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Walking parties to Jockey Cap, Highland Park, and other 
points were of frequent occurrence. 

Recognition Day was the greatest of the session. There 
were thirty-three graduates, a magnificent procession, and 
Chancellor Vincent to deliver the oration. A new feature 
was a commencement dinner and it proved such a success 
that Fryeburg Chautauquans are meditating making it a 
regular number of the Recognition Day program. The 
Cc. L. S. C. work was effectively carried on by means of 
Round Tables and class meetings. An interesting incident 
in connection with the C.L. S. C. happened on National 
Day when Gov. Bodwell was made an honorary member of 
the Class of ’88, and Congressman Boutelle of the Class of 
’90. Both gentlemen heartily commended the work of the 
Chautauqua movement. The Class of '87 had previously 
conferred honorary membership on Dr. Asa Dalton, of Port-- 
land. 

ISLAND HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY. 

The first regular meeting cf the Island Heights Assembly 
was held on Sunday morning July 24. The exercises con- 
tinued fora week. Each day of the session was distin- 
guished by peculiar interests and special attractions. On 
Monday the Rev. John Handly spoke ; Tuesday was devoted' 
to the consideration of the books and methods of the Chau- 
tauqua University ;on Wednesday educational topics were: 
discussed and a concert and entertainment given ; Thursday 
was Recognition Day and /Ae day of the session; Norma? 
Union Day followed with a Sunday-school Round Table and 
an eloquent address by the Rev. G. B. Wight; the last two 
days of the gathering Mr. Joseph English was present and. 
spoke several times. 

The session closed with a business meeting at which ar- 
rangements were made for the next summer’s work. 

ISLAND PARK, INDIANA. 

The ninth annual session of the Island Park Assembly, 
July 26 to August 8, was most successful. The attendance 
of campers and regular visitors was very large, while on 
special days as Grand Army and Temperance Days the 
grounds were thronged with from twelve to fifteen thousand 
people. Lectures were delivered by the Rev. Sam. P. Jones, 
Dr. A. T. Pierson, Hon. R. G. Horr, Hon. B. K. Bruce, 
Gen W. H. Gibson, Miss Lydia Von Finkelstein, the Rev. 
Wilbur L. Davidson, Dr. A. A. Willits, Dr. D. H. Muller, 
Prof, Frank Beard, Will Carlton, the Rev. Geo. S. Hickey, 
Prof. Cecil Harper, and others. The Schubert Quartet, the 
Stewart Concert Co., the Rogers Goshen Band, and a large 
chorus under the direction of Prof. C. C. Case furnished the 
music. 

Recognition Day occurred July 28. About two hundred 
members of the C. L. S. C. were in the procession, and 
thirty-four members of the Class of '87 received diplomas. 
The oration was delivered by A. T. Pierson, D. D., his sub- 
ject was ‘‘ Culture as a Life Force.’’ Daily Round Tables 
were held, and quite a large number of the people present 
during the Assembly became interested in the work of the 
c.L. S.C. The Rev. A. M. Gould, of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
was elected Secretary of the Island Park branch, and a 
vigorous campaign will be opened to secure a large enroll- 
ment for the Class of ’91. Members of the Goshen Local 
Circle had erected a cottage on the grounds, and this be- 
came headquarters for all the members from that.section. 
Other localities are to follow the good example set by the 
Goshen friends. 

LAKESIDE, OHIO. 

The building of a railroad connecting the grounds of the 
Lakeside Encampment with the Lake Shore R. R., so great- 
ly increased the facilities for reaching them, that partly on 
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this account the attendance was greatly increased this year. 
The session lasted from July 19 to August 1. The Rev. B. 
T. Vincent was again in charge aided by the Revs. E. Per- 
son, C. W. Tannyhill, W.. H. Pearce, and Mrs. Vincent. 
Every department of Assembly work was carried on most 
successfully. The following names show the merit of the 
program: J. M. Buckley, D.D., Prof. W. M. R. French, 
Prof. E. T. Nelson, Miss L. M. Von Finkelstein, the Rev. 
Sam P. Jones, J. C. Hartzell, D.D., Jahu De Witt Miller, 
Mr. C. E. Bolton, Mr. George W. Cable, Prof. R. L. Cum- 
nock, Mr. Will Carleton, P. S. Henson, D.D., Miss M. A. 
West, the Schubert Quartet, etc. 

The C. L. S. C. Recognition Day was full of Chautauqua 
enthusiasm. A large procession of the Classes, with repre- 
sentatives from '82 to ’91, the Normal Alumni, the Boys 
and Girls’ Classes, and the public marched to the park, and 
there witnessed the unique and beautiful ceremony of weav- 
ing the class colors, by a company of young ladies of Nor- 
walk. After thisthe arches were passed, and the flowers were 
strewn in the way of the graduates ; and the march contin- 
ued to the Auditorium where, with the usual services pre- 
pared for such occasions, and an able oration by R. B. Pope, 
D.D., of Cleveland, a goodly number of the Pansies were 
recognized, and their diplomas were presented to them by 
the Rev. B. T. Vincent. Much new interest was excited in 
the great movement, and the Class of ’91 will be greatly in- 
creased. Lakeside with all its associated meetings,—Camp- 
meeting, Missionary Institute, Temperance Work, etc., is 
destined to do a great work in all departments of religious 
and educational uplifting. 

LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS. 

The Lake Bluff Assembly began on July 28 and lasted un- 
til August 9. The Sunday-school work is the most impor- 
tant department at Lake Bluff and the various grades, post- 
graduate, Assembly Class in two sections, and Youth’s Class 
are under the direction of the Revs. A. W. Patten, H. G. 
Jackson, Henry Lea, and H. W. Bolton; an interesting ad- 
dition was made to the regular instruction in short talks on 
some phase of the theme under consideration by prominent 
ministers or teachers on the grounds. On August 2, the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society held a conference which 
brought a large numberof prominent people to the grounds, 
and on August 9 the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
held a similar conference. August 4 and 5 were given up to 
the exercises of the Lake County Sunday-school Institute, 
an organization under the direction of H. S. Vail. The 
discussions and lectures of the institute were eminently prac- 
tical and wise and gave a fresh incentive to the Sabbath-school 
workers of the county. Dr. J. H. Vincent was present on the 
second day and gave two lectures, one on ‘‘ Advanced Sun- 
day-school work’’ and another a ‘‘ Home Talk about a For- 
eign Trip.’’ Theday following, August 6, was Chautauqua 
Day and, of course, the fact that Chancellor Vincent was 
present and Principal Hurlbut to come, gave a double at- 
traction to the day. “A Chautauqua Reunion was the fore- 
noon feature of the day; the Chancellor presided, several 
Chautauquans read essays, and Principal Hurlbut talked. 
The Recognition Services were held in the afternoon, the 
Chancellor conducting. Later in the day a Round Table 
was held. Lake Bluff comes within the precincts of the 
Northern Illinois Chautauqua Union, and the loyal members 
did all in their power to make Chautauqua Day a great suc- 
cess. 

The entire session at Lake Bluff was characterized by fine 
lectures. Among the speakers were the Rev. Fawcett, 
Mrs, Mary D. Hull, J.C. Hartzell, D.D., Drs. J. H. Vincent 
and J. L. Hurlbut. 


LAKE GROVE, MAINE. 

The Pine Tree Chautauquans, an organization of ten 
circles of Lewiston and Auburn, held their graduating exer- 
cises July 1. J. C. Haskell welcomed the Chautauquans 
and their friends to this fourth annual Assembly, and spoke 
heartily of the value of the C.L.S.C. An essay by Mrs, 
A. S. Ham gave a review of the spread of the Chautauqua 
work in these two towns, and extolled the Chautauqua Idea, 
The address to the graduating class was given by Congress- 
man Dingley and won many friends for the four years’ 
course of reading. Diplomas were presented to a class of 
twelve. After these exercises a banquet was held in the 
grove ; after-dinner. speeches were made in which were said 
things both witty and wise. The Pine Trees predict that the 
success of this Recognition Day will bring a large increase 
in their membership. 

LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 

The Assembly announced for Woodland Park, Lexington, 
June 28 to July 8, emerged from its first year’s experience 
full-grown. Undoubtedly the long familiarity its Superin- 
tendent, the Rev. W. C. McClintock, has had with the 
methods of Chautauqua helped make this first season so 
satisfactory. 

The Normal work was conducted by the best instructors 
to be secured: Mrs. F. M. C. Harris (Hope Ledyard), of 
Brooklyn, for the children, and Dr. Gillett, the Revs. 
Davidson and §S. E. Wishard for the elders. The platform 
was well provided for. Among the lecturers, Hon W. C. 
P. Breckinridge, in a Fourth of July oration, Mr. Leon H. 
H. Vincent, and Mr. W. I. Marshall were particularly pop- 
ular. Music and elocution were freely introduced into the 
program ; Signor Vitale was there, and Prof. C. C. Case, 
and A. L. Howard to look after music, and Prof. T. D. 
Hawes to lead in elocution. 

A large number of people were drawn to the Assembly— 
and thus interested in the Chautauqua work—by the pro- 
visions made to give time and place to their peculiar inter- 
ests. Thus, Missionary work, the Y. M.C. A., the State 
Association of Music Teachers, the State College Associa- 
tion, were welcomed to the Assembly and added largely to 
its success by their exercises. 

The work of the C. L. S. C. was conducted with a pur- 
pose—to increase the number of members and circles in 
Kentucky, in the coming year. On July 7, Recognition Day 
was observed with the usual exercises. Round Tables were 
held and no little personal work done. The Circle at Dan- 
ville, one of the best in the state, was represented by about a 
dozen members who did considerable toward arousing in- 
terest in C. L. S. C. matters. 

LONG BEACH, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

The session of the Assembly at Long Beach, California, 
lasted from July 23 to August 8, and presented a brilliant 
program. The Chautauqua Normal Union was under the 
able direction of Dr. J. S. Ostrander, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
his spectacular lectures and models of the Holy Land and 
Jerusalem were among the most popular features of the As- 
sembly. In the list of speakers appear the names of Gen. 
O. O. Howard, the Rev. W. S. Young, Dr. J. D. Widney, 
the Rev. F. B. Cherrington, the Rev. R. H. Parker, Prof. 
Ira More, the Rev. Selah W. Brown, Dr. R. S. Cantine, the 
Rev. E. R. Brainard, Bishop C. H. Fowler, and many more. 
Prof. F. Loui King, Director of Music in the University of 
the Pacific, gave a series of classic organ recitals. Camp 
Fires, Vespers, and other distinctive Chautauqua services 
were not lacking, 

The special classes were large and represented a wide 
range of subjects, including calisthenics and a school of art 
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and design. Commencement exercises were celebrated on the 
evening of August‘6. Tiluminations, an eloquent oration by 
Superintendent S. J. Fleming, a class of eight to receive 
public recognition, a brilliant reception to the graduates, 
flowers, refreshments, and good wishes in profusion, made 
the evening one longto be remembered. The Baccalaureate 
Sermon was delivered by the Rev. S. J. Fleming, on the 
morning of August 7. A careful estimate places the number 
of admissions to all the meetings during the session, at 
seventy-five thousand. 
MONTEAGLE, TENNESSEE. 

Monteagle is developing rapidly in all its departments. 
Many improvements have been made in the last year, and 
the number of its cottages doubled. The fifth session was 
held from July 6 to September 7. All branches of the As- 
sembly work were largely attended and the session has been 
eminently successful. A series of Round Table meetings was 
held and much interest awakened among those who were not 
before acquainted with the work of the People’s University. 

Recognition Day, July 29, was a delightful occasion. 
Chancellor Carlisle delivered an inspiring address on ‘.Un- 
selfish Culture.’’ At the-close of the address four diplomas 
were given. In the evening all the members gathered 
around a Camp Fire and enjoyed the usual exercises of such 
occasions. 

Each year the interest in the C. L. S.C., in the South, 
grows and its influence is extended. Monteagle is an im- 
portant Southern point for the movement, and all the inter- 
ests of the C. L. S. C. are recognized by this Assembly. 

MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA. 

The eighth annual Assembly. of the Pacific Coast branch 
of the C, L. S. C. was a grand success. During the ten 
days’ session every tent and cottage was full, and the spa- 
cious new hotel received a generous share of patronage. 
The beauty of the Hall in the Grove was greatly enhanced 
by the tasteful decorations which transformed it into a bow- 
er of luxuriant California plants. 

Among the distinguished speakers were the following: 
the Rev. Dr. Sinex, Prof. Loui King, the Rev. H. C. Min- 
ton, Miss L. M. Washburn, the Rev. S. W. Brown, Dr. F. 
F. Jewell, Dr. C. C. Perry, Judge M, H. Myrick, Prof. Klee- 
berger, Dr. W. C. Bartlett, Dr. Robert Bentley, and many 
others. A prominent place was given to the two weeks’ 
courses in modern languages, natural science, music, and 
Sunday-school Normal work. 

On the morning of Recognition Day, July 15, the gradu- 
ating class held a ‘‘Round Table on the Beach.’’ In the 
afternoon, Dr. Stratton, of Mills College, President of the 
Assembly, addressed the class and presented the diplomas. 
The day and the season closed with a grand concert given 
by the musical convention which had been in session dur- 
ing the week. There are morethan a thousand active mem- 
bers of the C. L. S. C. on the Pacific Coast, and this As- 
sembly bids fair to be the greatest convention held yearly 
in California. 

MONONA LAKE, WISCONSIN. 

Dr. J. L. Hurlbut was Superintendent of Instruction at 
Monona. The session lasted from July 25 to August 5. 
The principal lecturers on the platform this year were 
Dr. J. M. Buckley, C. E. Bolton, Col. G. W. Bain, Dr. P. S. 
Henson, Colonel Sprague, Mr. Leon H. Vincent, and ex- 
Senator B. K. Bruce, of Mississippi. Frank Beard gave 
two lectures and taught a large class in drawing through- 
out the Assembly. A daily meeting for ministers was held, 
attended by nearly one hundred fifty clergymen of various 
denominations, before whom Dr. Buckley gave four most 
interesting lectures on preaching. 
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The Normal work in this Assembly grows in strength 
with each year. Mrs. M. G. Kennedy taught the Children 
and Primary Teachers’ Class ; the Rev. Watson Tranter, of 
Chicago, the Intermediate and Advanced Normal Classes ; 
and Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, the Normal Class. On the closing 
day ninety diplomas were distributed. 

The C. L. S. C. was not forgotten. Its office was opened 
in the Principal’s tent, where a continuous reception was 
held ; a daily Round Table was held in the Rustic Temple ; 
and the Recognition Day, when fifty graduates passed 
through the arches, was the culmination of the Assembly. 
The address was delivered by G. W. Miller, D. D., of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. From every part of Wisconsin reports were re- 
ceived and circles were represented. 

MAHTOMEDI, MINNESOTA. 

The fifth Mahtomedi Chautauqua Assembly was held at 
White Bear Lake, near St. Paul, July 21-30. Mr. James 
Suydam is President of the Assembly under the new man- 
agement. The program was prepared by Dr. A. H. Gillet, 
of Cincinnati, whose experience in program-making is so 
well-known. Mr, Leon H. Vincent, of Philadelphia, and 
the Rev. Wilbur Davidson, of Cleveland, were the Superin- 
tendents of Instruction. Music was supplied by the violin- 
ist, Signor Vitale, of Brooklyn, and by the Chicago Ladies 
Trio. Prof. Raymond, of Minneapolis, conducted the chorus. 

Lectures were delivered by the following gentlemen: the 
Rev, Jahu De Witt Miller, W. S. Matthews, A. A. Willitts, 
Hon, B. K. Bruce, the Rev. J. C. Hartzell, W. L. Davidson, 
and L. H. Vincent. Miss Lydia Von Finkelstein, 
gave one of her magnificent illustrated entertainments. 
Other note-worthy exercises were the Sunday-school confer. 
ences conducted by Mrs. A. C. Morrow, the Temperance and 
Y.M,C. A. platform meetings, the Normal Class under Mr. 
Suydam, the C. L.S. C. Round Tables conducted by Messrs. 
Pennimar, Woodward, and others. 

On Chautauqua Day, July 28, the Amphitheater was hand- 
somely decorated, and the Recognition Day Services con- 
ducted by the Rev. W. L. Davidson. Addresses were made 
by the Rev. Drs. Willitts, Hartzell, and others. A Mahto- 
medi branch of the C. L. S. C. was organized, with J. D. 
Blake, Esq., of Minneapolis, as President. The interest in 
C. L. S. C. work is increasing in this busy Western world, 
and the management of the Mahtomedi Assembly is tak- 
ing steps to increase that interest the coming winter by as- 
sisting in the organization of new circles, securing books 
for readers, etc. 

MOUNTAIN GROVE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Chautauquans in the vicinity of Berwick, Pa., not en- 
joying the privileges of an Assembly, hold each year a Chau- 
tauqua Day at Mountain Grove Camp Ground. This year 
the announcement that Counselor Edward Everett Hale had 
been secured to deliver the oration of the day, August 3, 
brought together a large number of people. Counselor Hale 
spoke in the forenoon on the education of an American citi- 
zen. In the afternoon the Recognition Services were held. 
A procession including over one hundred Chautauquans, 
was formed at the Hall of Philesophy and marched to the 
Auditorium where the exercises were conducted by M. J. 
Low. The Revs. F. P. Manhardt and Ganoe delivered 
the addresses. Counselor Hale presented the graduates with 
their diplomas and welcomed them to the society of the Hall 
inthe Grove. The eventful day was closed by a Round Table 
and a reception to Counselor Hale. 

OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY. 

Wednesday, July 20, was Recognition Day for the Ocean 
Grove Chautauquans, Previous to this day Dr. Stokes as- 
sisted by Dr. Loomis and Professor Clymer gave special at- 
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tention to all the details and as a result everything on Com- 
mencement Day moved off smoothly, and the ceremonies of 
the occasion were carried out with the utmost enthusiasm. 
An oration was delivered by Bishop Joh F. Hurst, on ‘“The 
Larger School for the Latter Day’’; it was full of inspira- 
tion and was justly appreciated by the audience. 

In the afternoon diplomas were given to the graduating 
class which numbered sixty-nine members. At this time 
addresses were made by the Bishop and other prominent 
Cc. L. S. C. workers. A pleasant feature of the day’s pro- 
gram was a reunion of the alumni who spent the time in 
recalling Chautauqua days and exchanging reminiscences. 

OTTAWA, KANSAS. 

This Assembly opened on June 15 and closed on June 29, 
holding its session two full weeks. It was under the ef- 
ficient direction of Dr. J. L. Hurlbut. In one respect it is 
unique among the Chautauquas, for it meets in the public 
park of a city, tendered for its use by the authorities, and 
most of its buildings, as the Tabernacle—seating four thou- 
sand people—and the Normal Hall, have been erected by the 
city. The people of Ottawa, too, are its most enthusiastic 
supporters, and supply a large and loyal constituency, both 
for its classes and its audiences. 

The Normal Department was as usual the central feature of 
the Assembly. No less than six classes were held, in which 
the aggregate of students was more than one thousand. On 
the last day of the Assembly two hundred diplomas were 
distributed among the students of the various classes in the 
Normal Department. 

The C. L. S. C. was recognized in a daily Round Table, at 
5 p. m., attended by two hundred people. On Recog- 
nition Day, Wednesday, June 22, the arches were erected, 
the Golden Gate was opened, forty-four graduates received 
diplomas, and five hundred members marched in the proces- 
sion. The Recognition Address was delivered by John 
A. Broadus, D. D., of Louisville. Other eminent names 
on the list of speakers were J. De Witt Miller, R. G. Horr, 
Col. Homer B. Sprague, the Rev. S. P. Jones, the Rev. W. H. 
Milburn, Dr. A. E. Winship, and Frank Beard, besides many 
more. On Grand Army Day, Senator Plumb and General 
Gibson, of Ohio, were the principal speakers. We must 
not fail to mention that Professor W. D. McClintock gave 
a course of critical lectures on American poets, which were 
heard by more than a thousand people daily ; and that a 
Minister’s Institute was attended by more than a hundred 
clergymen representing twelve denominations. The grand 
chorus consisting of three hundred singers was led by Prof. 
Sherwin. 

PUGET SOUND, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

The third summer Assembly of Puget Sound Chautau- 
quans began at Gardiner’s Beach on July 18 and closed with 
Chautauqua Day, July 29. A very full program of exercises 
was carried out. 

Among the lecturers were the Reverends J. Q. A. Henry, 
W. W. Beck, F. E. Clapp, J. F. Ellis, Geo. Lindsay, R. H. 
Mussey, S. W. Bevan, and-Prof. F.G. Plummer. The Rev. 
R. B. Dilworth conducted the Sunday-school Normal Class, 
and the young naturalists of Seattle furnished frequent 
papers and experiments on bugs, shells, and fishes. A 
W. C. T. U. Day was observed by an oration from Mrs. 
Mary B. Reese followed by short addresses from several 
prominent speakers. The young men filled a day very ac- 
ceptably with Bible readings, music, and a lecture by the 
Rev. C. D. Davis, of Seattle. The Territorial Sunday-school 
Convention was held July 20 to 21, and arrangements made 
for the same next year. One feature of the program was a 
series of musical and literary entertainments given by 


various young people’s societies of Seattle, from 8 to 9:30 
each evening. An hour of each day of the Assembly was 
given to Round Tables, at nearly all of which the subjects 
discussed were drawn directly from the C. L. S. C. readings 
of last year, a most profitable arrangement. The closing 
day was devoted to Recognition Services. In the morning 
reports of Chautauqua work were made and a conference 
held; in the afternoon came the formal services ; the evening 
was appropriately devoted to addresses on the outlook. 

Financially the Puget Sound Assembly is in an excellent 
condition. In the session just closed, measures were taken 
for the purchase of permanent grounds. 

SAN MARCOS, TEXAS. 

The following letter read by Chancellor Vincent at Chau- 
tauqua on the afternoon of Recognition Day gives an en- 
couraging view of the Texas Assembly. 

San Marcos, Texas, August 12, 1887. 

My dear Dr. Vincent :—You know something of the organi- 
zation and history of our Assembly. Good progress has 
been made and a steady growth has brought us to the thresh- 
old of success. Our Sunday-school Normal department is 
in a most flourishing and hopeful condition, the attendance 
being unexpectedly larger this year. The'course of lectures 
has been uniformly good and our future in that line is most 
promising. We have now some ten or twelve thousand 
dollars’ worth of property and improvements projected 
and secured for our next session which we propose to hold 
from June 15 to July 15, 1888. 

As you will see from resolutions enclosed we seek the 
fullest alliance and co-operation with Chautauqua. The 
regret that this had not been consummated sooner is shared 
by the entire management of the Assembly. 

The Rev. W. H. Shaw, our Principal of the C. L. S. C. 
Department, is an enrolled Chautauquan, late of the Spring- 
field, Mo., circles. He awaits instructions from the head of 
that department at Chautauqua. August 29 has been set 
apart in our current program as ‘‘ Chautauqua Day.”’ 

The Rev. E. O. McIntyre, Principal of our Sunday-school 
Normal department, is also ready to co-operate with the 
head department at Chautauqua. Our people are enthusi- 
astic and heartily in sympathy with and loyal to the ‘‘Mother 
of Assemblies.’’ Hoping to receive an early and favorable 
response I subscribe myself, 

" Fraternally and truly, H. M. Du Bose. 
SILVER LAKE, NEW YORK. 

The first Assembly at. this beautiful grove was held dur- 
ing the summer of the present year. The different depart- 
ments and meetings were modeled on the plan adopted at 
Chautauqua. There were the Normal Class, Children’s 
Class, School of Languages, School of Theology, of Music, 
of Elocution, the Course of Lectures, and all the other feat- 
ures familiar to Assembly goers.. The enthusiasm mani- 
fested in every department was marked ; originating with 
the different leaders, it proved of a most contagious nature, 
no one escaping its influence. The session continued 
throughout eleven days. 

On Recognition Day, which occurred on August 3, Chan- 
cellor Vincent was present and delivered the address and 
presented the diplomas to the C. L. S. C. graduating class 
which consisted of twelve members. After the Recog- 
nition Services were over, the Silver Lake Division of the 
Alumni Association was organized. 

One special feature during the Assembly was Chaplain 
McCabe’s Day. Excursion trains were run to the grounds, 
and a large audience greeted the speaker, who gave them 
the history of his missionary labors, and the wonderful 
achievements of the past three years in this cause. 
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The Assembly in all particulars was successful even be- 

yond the highest expectation of its founders. 
SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS. 

The eighth annual session of the New England Assem- 
bly was held at South Framingham, Mass., beginning July 
12 and closing July 23. It wasa marked success. The plan 
of having several series or courses of lectures was adopted 
and gave great satisfaction. Ex-Governor Long gave three 
lectures on topics pertaining to social economy. President 
Fairbairn, of England, delivered a series of lectures on ‘‘ The 
Religions of the World.’’ Abie, learned, and eloquent, 
these were delivered with the characteristic Scotch earnest- 
ness which added much to the wealth of thought and the 
thorough comprehension of the theme manifested in each 
lecture. The lectures of Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson on 
“English Language, Literature, and History’’ were rare 
treats and won general commendation. The stay of Profes- 
sor Drummond, of Scotland, was necessarily short, but dur- 
ing the time he made himself a general favorite. Great ex- 
pectations had been awakened regarding his lectures, which 
were fully realized. Other notable speakers were Dr. Dur- 
yea, Dr. Strong, Mrs. Mary Livermore, Professor Buel, and 
Mr. Bolton. 

The gala day of the session was Recognition Day—which 
occurred July 20. The long procession, with its gay ban- 
ners and badges wended its way two by twoto be present at 
the Recognition of the Class by Chancellor Vincent, and the 
address by Professor Drummond. Diplomas were given to 
three hundred eighty members, each one of whom wore pan- 
sies, the symbol of the class. A Camp Fire in the evening 
* finished the exercises of the day. 

TOPEKA, KANSAS. 

Extensive preparations had been made for the Kansas 
M. E. Assembly which convened at Garfield Park, Topeka, 
from July 19 to 28, and this insured a most delightful 
session. The best of instructors had been secured and 
classes inet in the following departments : Junior Normal 
Class, Dr. H. C. De Motte; Senior Normal Class, the Rev. 
J. B, Young ; Primary Class, Mrs. S. J. De Motte; Greek 
Class, Dr. Hall; School of Oratory, Dr. Geo. N. Hoss. At 
the close of the Assembly, examinations were held and 
diplomas given by the teachers of the various classes. Many 
excellent lectures were delivered. Among the lecturers were 
Dr. B. St. James Fry, Dr. J. P. Newman, Dr. A. J. Kynett, 
and the Rev. J. B. Young. 

A stirring temperance conference was held, and the pro- 
hibition principles of Kansas emphasized. On G. A. R. Day 
fully twenty thousand people were present. The memorial 
address was given by Dr. J. P. Newman on ‘‘Grant and 
Logan.’’ The old soldiers held a Camp Fire, and the 
Woman’s Relief Corps served them with hot coffee and hard- 
tack. In the evening the Lincoln Flambeau Club had a 
brilliant display of fire-works. 

WILLIAMS’ GROVE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

At Williams’ Grove, near Carlisle, Pa., an Assembly was 
held, and judging from the account of Recognition Day, 
the whole session must have been a delightful one. The 
Normal Department was under the direction of Col. Robert 
Cowden and the Rev, Dr. Crafts. The morning of Recog- 
nition Day was given to devotional exercises, Normal work, 
and a lecture by J. H. Dubbs, D. D., of Franklin and Mar- 
shal College, on ‘‘ Literary Recreations.”’ 

The afternoon was occupied by the commencement exer- 
cises, The procession, headed by a brass band, marched in 
the following order: marshal of the day, officers of the As- 
sembly, postgraduates, graduates, presidents of circles, 
undergraduates, invited guests. Entering the Auditorium 
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they found it gaily decorated with emblems suggestive of 
the class name, and the three well-known C. L. S. C. mot- 
toes. The oration was delivered by the Rev.C. V. Hartzell, 
of Dillsburg, on ‘‘Christian Education,’’ This was fol- 
lowed by music, an essay entitled ‘‘Can a busy woman 
master the course of C. L. S. C. readings?’’, and a short ad- 
dress on the benefits of the C. L. S. C. by Prof. W. A- 
Lindsay, after which Dr. Whiting presented the twenty 
graduates their diplomas, Later in the afternoon Colonel. 
Cowden gave an interesting talk on Normal methods, and 
Dr. Crafts conducted a ministers’ conference. So ended 
pleasantly the first Recognition Day at Williams’ Grove. 
' WARRENSBURGH, MISSOURI. 

The Missouri Chautauqua is through its first session, 
July 27 to August 5. The property relations of the Assem- 
bly are unique. Mr. J. H. Christopher owns all the land 
and has expended over thirty-three thousand dollars on the 
property in accommodations for the Assembly and other 
bodies desiring appropriate use of the place. Tents and 
cottages are numerous, the land being leased for a long 
term at nominal rates. Representatives from churches and 
towns are building in the Chautauqua interests such build- 
ings as they desire. The Cumberland Presbyterian House 
is a model of its kind. The St. Louis Chautauquans have 
built a Pantheon of exceeding beauty. 

The Normal Class was of unusual interest, numbering 
over one hundred fifty and graduating twenty-eight. On 
Recognition Day fifteen passed the Gate. ‘‘ The Chautau- 
qua Idea’’ was the subject of the address delivered by Dr. 
Russell, the Superintendent of Instruction, and the Camp 
Fire in the evening was participated in with unbounded en- 
thusiasm. The Class of ’g1 enrolled forty-one members 
and the Missouri Chautauqua Association was organized. 

The platform was well sustained throughout the entire 
session. Among the most interesting speakers were the 
Rev. D. R. McAnally, C. E. Bolton, with his» stereopticon 
in ‘‘ Realistic Travels,’’ P. S. Henson, D. D., Frank Rus- 
sell, D. D., the Rev. Wm. P. Yeaman, Prof. J. G. Reaser, 
D. D., E. B. Reed, D. D., D. C. Kelley, D. D., and the Rev. 
C. E. Felton. 

WASECA, MINNESOTA. 

The fifth annual session of the Waseca Assembly, here- 
after to be known as the Minnesota Chautauqua, was held 
July 5 to 22. During the past year many improvements about 
the grounds have been made, The old tent, which served 
as a tabernacle, has given place to a new and attractive 
pavilion, and the grounds have been tastefully laid out in 
walks and drives. These improvements, and the increased 
crowds present this year are largely due to the earnest 
work of the indefatigable Secretary, the Rev. H. C. Jennings. 

A. H. Gillet, D. D., acted as Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion. The Normal work was made a special feature. The 
first year’s course was taught by the Rev. Wilbur L. David- 
son, the second year’s, by the Rev. Dr. Gillet. The Kinder- 
garten, which was largely attended, was under the direction 
of Miss Lulu Zearing assisted by Miss Lillie Fitz, The 
Rev. N. B. C. Love developed large interest in the Boys and 
Girls’ Normal Class. The music under the direction of 
Prof. C, C. Case was all that could be desired. The lecture 
platform included the following well-known names: the 
Rev, Dr. F. J. Wagner, President Cyrus Northrup, LL. D., 
Frank Beard, Wilbur L. Davidson, Jahu De Witt Miller, 
M. P. Hatfield, M. D., Dr. A. H. Gillett, Dr. McG, Dana, 
and Leon H. Vincent who delivered a course of literary 
lectures which were exceedingly popular. 

Recognition Day, July 13, was an occasion of rare inter- 
est, rendered so by the presence of Chancellor Vincent who 
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made the address and conferred the diplomas, His strong 
words about Cheutauqua and its work made many converts, 
and his visit to the Assembly will be remembered with 
pleasure for a long time to come, 

WEIRS, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The Winnipesaukee Lake Assembly is situated just about 
the center of the state of New Hampshire. It will thus be 
seen that the natural constituency of this Assembly is the 
states of Vermont and New Hampshire. Such was the 
thought of the corporation in locating it not only in 
a spot of unparalleeld health and beauty, but also in a 
place of easy access. Weirs for years has been a popular 
place for meetings of various kinds. This is the first gath- 
ering of a regular Chautauqua Assembly. 

The Assembly session extended from the 12th to the 22d 
ofJuly. Frank Russell, D.D., of Oswego, N. Y., was the 
Superintendent and was ably supported in the Normal De- 
partment by the Rev. Dr. J. M. Durrell, of Massachusetts, 
C. B. Stout, Esq., of New Jersey, and the Rev. G. C. Water- 
man, of New Hampshire. The C. L. S. C. work was 
crowned with success; Recognition Day was a brilliant 
one, thirty-four persons passing through the gate. The 
address setting forth the Chautauqua movement was given 
to a large and enthusiastic audience by Dr. Russell; Coun- 
selor Edward Everett Hale was present and gave most val- 
uable aid in the exercises. The platform was sustained with 
increasing interest to the end by a long list of eminent 
speakers, numbering among them, Edward Everett Hale, 
President, S. C. Bartlett, of Dartmouth, Governor Sawyer, 
Frank Russell, D.D., Ex-Governor Farnham, of Vermont, 
Congressman Kelley, of New Hampshire, the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liams, of Manchester, New Hampshire; N. G, Clark, D.D., 
of the American Board, D. C. Knowles, D.D., C. M. Samson, 
D.D., the Rev. T. P. Frost, and the Rev. M. V. B. Knox. 
There are great expectations of enlargement next year. 

WINFIELD, KANSAS. 

Kansas is‘a fruitful soil for the Chautauqua Assembly 
Idea. Ottawa, Topeka, and Winfield, are already bearing full 
harvests. At Winfield, the first Assembly, held in June 
last, was a great success. Every thing had been wisely 
planned and faithfully wrought, and on the opening day 
the entire Assembly moved off in every department—As- 
sembly-platform, chorus, C. L.S. C., Sunday-school Normal 
Classes, New Testament Greek Classes, Children’s Normal, 
Ministers’ Institute—as though all preparations had been 
perfected for weeks. And this was indeed the case. 

M. L. Gates, D. D., the Superintendent of Instruction, 
had so thoroughly organized the work that there was no- 
thing left to do but to begin. 

Among the lecturers, Jahu De Witt Miller, Sam Jones, 
Wallace Bruce, Dr, A. H. Gillett, Senator B. K. Bruce, Gen- 
eral Gibson, Dean Wright, Judge Soward, Representative 
Horr, Dr. Earp, and others, drew the people in crowds. 

The chorus was in charge of Prof. C. C. Case, and within 
a week showed a remarkable improvement; the concerts 
were of the first quality. 

Drs. Gillett, Wright, and Gates had charge of the Normal 
Classes, and Dean Wright had charge of the Ministers’ In- 
stitute; all these were well attended. The New Testament 
Greek Class, in the care of Dean Wright, was an enthusi- 
astic body of Bible students. The regular examinations of 
the Normal Classes disclosed the fact that the students in 
each had studied well during the Assembly session. 

Recognition Day services were observed on June 17, four 
persons receiving diplomas. 

BAY VIEW, MICHIGAN, 
Bay View Assembly, in almost every particular, was one 


hundred per cent larger than last year. Nor is the advance 
to stop, for one hundred twenty-five lots were sold, on which 
by terms of purchase, cottages must be built within one year, 

The ‘ieachers’ Retreat in two sections, the Ministers’ 
Institute and Greek Classes conducted by Dean Wright, 
Sunday-School Normal Class, the Primary Teachers, and 
the Children’s Meetings, the Children’s Chorus, Assembly 
Chorus, the School of Art, and the Cooking School were 
splendidly conducted and largely attended. A three days 
Missionary Congress brought Dr. A. T. Pierson, Robert P. 
Wilder, and W. E. Blackstone. On W. C. T. U. Day Miss 
Frances Willard, Miss Annie Shaw, and Mrs. Matilda Carse 
were present. Among the musicians, lecturers, and readers 
were H. H. Ragan, the Schubert Quartet, Wallace Bruce, 
Homer B. Sprague, S.S. Hamill, Dr. W. W. Ramsay, Dr. 
Pierson, Dr. Edmund B. Fairfield, Jahu De Witt Miller, and 
Dr. A. A. Willitts. 

Cc. L. S. C. interest reached the highest mark it has ever 
attained at Bay View, and there were three times as many 
Chautauquans present as last year. Michigan members of 
the C. L. S. C. this year raised money by subscription and 
built there a Chautauqua Cottage. It has its spacious parlor 
and reception room, broad verandas, inviting easy chairs, 
a general homelike appearance, and a pleasant hostess who 
was on duty to explain the C. L. S. C., distribute circulars, 
and register applicants for membership. Here was organ- 
ized a Michigan Branch of the C. L. S. C. and here were 
held the daily Round Tables. On one evening a brilliant 
reception was tendered all Chautauquans by the Petoskey 
circle. Recognition Day was the day of days, twenty-five 
persons received diplomas. 

HEDDING, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The second Hedding Chautauqua Assembly at East Ep- 
ping, N. H., began August 15 and closed August 20. The 
sessions were held in the new Chautauqua Hall. To meet 
the expenses of the Assembly, an admission was charged to 
the lectures held in the Hall,—the grounds not being fenced. 
The plan was very successful. An able corps of lecturers 
were present, among them the Rev. Robert Nourse, D. C. 
Knowles, D. D.. H. L. Hastings, Hon. H. W. Blair, Edward 
Everett Hale, J. A. Johnston, D. D., L. T. Townsend, D. D., 
and Hon. J. W. Patterson. The Normal work was in charge 
of the Revs. J. M. Durrell and O. S. Baketel; Primary work, 
Mrs. Cutter; and Children’s work, Miss Harlow. 

The- exercises of Recognition Day were very interesting. 
It rained hard, but the entire program was carried out ; the 
golden gate being erected in the Hall and the procession 
conducted there. Every thing was in true Chautauqua 
style, flower girls, golden gate, procession of the various 
classes, the responsive service, address, presentation of 
diplomas, fire-works, and camp fire. Thirteen graduates 
passed through the gate, seven of whom were of the Class 
of ’87. A C.L. S.C. office was opened by Mrs. Baketel, 
and about sixty persons joined the class of ’gr. 

The Assembly made a profound impression on the people 
of that part of the state, and there was an earnest call for 
its perpetuation. For this reason the Hedding Chautauqua 
Association was organized ; the Rev. J. M. Dutton, Presi- 
dent ; the Rev. O.S, Baketel, Superintendent of Instruction; 
the Rev. J. M. Durrell, Principal of the Summer Schools : 
the Revs. Otis Cole, Secretary, and H. H. French, Treasurer. 

Assemblies were held at Concord, Ohio; Mountain Lake 
Park, Maryland; Niagara-on-the-Lake, Canada; Round Lake, 
New York; Seaside, New Jersey; but reports of their exer- 
cises had not reached us at the date of going to press. They 
will appear in the November issue of the magazine. 
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OUTLINE 


AND PROGRAMS. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READINGS FOR OCTOBER. 
First Week (ending October 10). 
“History of the United States.’’? Chapter I. 
“Blood : Waste and Repair.’”” THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Sunday Reading for October 2 andg, THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN. 


Second Week (ending October 17). 
‘* History of the United States.’’ Chapter II. 
‘‘Homes of Some New England Authors.’”’ THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. 
Sunday Reading for October 16. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Third Week (ending October 24). 
‘History of the United States.’’ Chapters III. and IV. 
‘*Republican Government under the American Consti- 
tution.’?’ THr CHAUTAUQUAN. i 
‘‘Flour-Making in the United States.’ 
TAUQUAN. 
Sunday Reading for October 23. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Fourth Week (ending October 31). 
‘“‘ History of the United States,’? Chapters V. and VI. 
‘‘The Middle Ages.’”?” THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
‘Literatures of the Far East.’? THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Sunday Reading for October 30. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 
FIRST WEEK IN OCTOBER. 


Table Talk—News of the week. 


THE CHAU- 


The Lesson—As given in the Outline. 
Music, 
Paper and Discussion—The Life of Columbus. 


Readings — ‘‘The Voyage to Vinland.’’ By J. R. 


Lowell. ‘‘The Norsemen.’’ By Whittier. 
SECOND WEEK IN OCTOBER. 
. Table Talk—Local history. 
The Lesson. 
Music. 
Paper and Discussion—The Mound-Builders. 
Readings—‘‘ The White Man’s Foot,’’ from ‘‘ Hiawa- 
tha.”” By Longfellow. ‘‘ Indian at the Burial Place of 
his Fathers.’”’ By Bryant. 
THIRD WEEK IN OCTOBER. 
Table Talk—News items. 
The Lesson. 
Music. 
Paper and Discussion—Puritanism. 
Reading—‘‘ The Merry Mount.’’ By Hawthorne. 
FOURTH WEEK IN OCTOBER. 
Questions and Answers in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
The Lesson. 
Music. 
Paper and. Discussion—The Quakers. 
. Book Review—‘ The History of New York.’’ By /rving. 
. Debate—Resolved: That a purely democratic form of 
government demands a revision of the Constitution of 
the United States. 
HINTS TO CIRCLES. 

Some circles may be pleased with the idea of laying out 
the whole year’s work at the beginning, with a view to some 
Special theme in the course. This plan was followed in a 
few instances last year, and proved most satisfactory. As 
a guide to the preparation of this kind of work, the following 


schedule is given, in which American Literature is made the 
special theme. Any other one of the Required Readings for 
the year could be substituted in its place. It would be bet- 
ter to retain the same leader, or teacher, during all the les- 
sons in one book, changing with the different books if 
thought best. The leaders and those who are to prepare 
sketches or papers could be appointed at the beginning, for 
the whole year, and the program completed at once, 
and printed if desired. A neat design for a program is to 
tie together with a bit of ribbon three or four small cards. 
On the outside the name of the circle is printed; on the in- 
side of the first card, appears the name of the officers and 
members; and then on the other pages comes the program. 
Another good style is to have the program in the form of a 
little book or of a tract. Selections or quotations from the 
writings of the subject of the sketch should be given by the 
members of the circle each evening, and there should be a 
general discussion of the theme. 


October 6. ‘‘History of the United States.’’ 
Sketch—Benjamin Franklin, 
(Selections from his writings, and discussion.) 
October 13. ‘‘ History ofthe United States.’’ 
Sketch—Daniel Webster. 
October 20. ‘‘ History of the United States.’’ 
Sketch—Washington Irving. 
October 27. Required Reading, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Readings from Irving. 
November 3. Bryant Day. (Program to be made out by 
committee appointed.) 
November 10, ‘‘ History of United States,’’ 
Sketch—James Fenimore Cooper. 
November 17, ‘‘ History of United States.’ 
Sketch—The theologians, Cotton Mather, Jonathan 
Edwards, and William Ellery Channing. 
November 24. Required Reading, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Sketch—Joseph R. Drake and Fitz-Greene Halleck. 
December 1. ‘‘ History of United States.”’ 
Sketch—The historians, George Bancroft, William 
H. Prescott, and John Lothrop Motley. 
December 9. Milton Day (Committee). 
December 15, ‘‘ History of United States.’’ 
Sketch—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
December 22. Required Reading, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Readings from Emerson, 
December 29. Holiday festivities, 
January 5. ‘‘ American Literature.’’ 
Sketch—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
January 12. ‘American Literature.”’ 
Readings from Hawthorne. 
January 19. ‘‘ American Literature.”’ 
Sketch—John Greenleaf Whittier. 
January 26. Required Reading, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Readings from Whittier. 
February 2. ‘‘ American Literature.”’ 
Sketch—Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
February 9. ‘‘ American Literature.”’ 
Sketch—Mrs. Sigourney and Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 
February 16, Required Reading, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Sketch—Edgar A, Poe. 
February 23. Founder’s Day. (Committee.) 
February 27. Longfellow Day, (Committee.) 


* 
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March :. ‘‘ American Literature.’’ 
Sketch—Mrs, H. B. Stowe. 

March 8, ‘‘American Literature.’’ 
Sketch—American humorists, Charles F. Browne, 

Samuel L. Clemens, etc. 

March 15. ‘‘ Physiology and Hygiene.”’ 
Sketch—Henry D. Thoreau. 

March 22, ‘‘ Physiology and Hygiene.”’ 
Sketch—John G. Saxe. 

March 29. Required Reading, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
Sketch—James Russell Lowell. 

April 5. ‘‘ Physiology and Hygiene.’’ 
Readings from Lowell. 

April 12. ‘‘ Physiology and Hygiene.”’ 
Sketch—Dr. J. G. Holland. 

April 19. Required Reading, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Sketch—Alice and Phcebe Cary. 

April 23. Shakspere Day. (Committee.) 

May 1. Addison Day. (Committee.) 


‘*Classic German Course in English.”’ 
Sketch—The critics, Edwin P. Whipple, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, etc. 
‘*Classic German Course in English.”’ 
Sketch—Bayard Taylor. 
‘* Classic German Course in English.’’ 
Sketch—Mrs. Jackson (H. H.) and Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. 
May 31. Required Reading in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Sketch—Edward Everett Hale. 
‘‘ History of the Medizeval Church.”’ 
Sketch—Donald G. Mitchell and Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. 
‘* History of the Medizeval Church.”’ 
Sketch—George W. Curtis and Charles D. Warner. 
‘*Plan of Salvation.’’ 
Sketch—Henry James and William D. Howells. 
Required Reading in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Sketch—George Cable and Sidney Lanier. 


May Io. 


May 17. 


May 24. 


june 5. 


June 12. 
June Ig. 


June 25. 





LOCAL CIRCLES. 


c. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 
**We Study the Word and the Works of God.”—“‘Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.’”—‘‘Never Be Discouraged.” 


c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OPENING Day—October I. 

BRYANT Day—November 3. 

Sprc1aL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
MiLton Day—December 9. 

COLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 


FOUNDER’s Day—February 23. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 
SHAKSPERE Day—April 23. 


‘. 
2. 
3- 
4. 
5- 
6. SpEcIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
7. 
8. 
9- 
o. ADDISON Day—May I. 


I 


11. SPECIAI, SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

12. SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

13. INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday; anniversary of C. L. S. C. ac Chautan- 
qua. 

. St. Pavut’s Dayv—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

15. COMMENCEMENT Day—August, third Tuesday. 

16. GARFIELD Day—September Ig. 


There were reported last year to the General Office of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, two thousand 
eighty-nine Local Circles, representing a regular member- 
ship of twenty-three thousand persons, and a local, of ten 
thousand ; one thousand nineteen of these were new organ- 
izations. Ifthe Local Circles increase during the coming 
twelve months in the ratio of the past twelve, the above fig- 
ures will be considerably enlarged before another year. It 
is, of course, of great importance that organizations repre- 
senting such large numbers and capable of exercising such 
enormous influences should be well-planned and governed, 
that the members know what they are going into, that the 
aims be definite, and that plans practical, attractive, and 
useful be adopted. No advice can be given which will hold 
good for all circles, but there are certain general maxims 
which mav be well considered :— 

1. The aim of a circle is culture, not promiscuous talk, 
a good time, or ‘‘ some place to go.”’ 

2. A first-class circle is made only by its members giving 
it the first place in their literary lives, respecting it, and al- 
lowing no other work or pleasure to interrupt itsclaim. 

3. Membership should depend upon sincerity of purpose, 
willingness to bear one’s part of the burden, and sympathy 
with the purposes of the gathering. 

4. No more machinery is wise than what is necessary to 
accomplish the actual work ; if a constitution is desired, ex- 
cellent hints will be found in THe CHAUTAUQUAN for Feb- 
rugry 1887. 


5. Be careful in choosing a name. A circle with a mean- 


ingless or commonplace name has a mill-stone about its 
neck. 

6. Promptness in beginning in the fall, in observing the 
hour set for meetings, in preparing performances, and in 
adjourning, is essential. 

7. Interruptions of regular work by outside matters are 
not to be tolerated. After the regular exercises a ‘‘ social’”’ 
is in order, but not during their progress. 

8. Having adopted a plan which meets your needs, do not 
be enticed from it by the reports of what some other circle 
is doing or by what the programs of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
suggest. Stick to the original conception. Variations may 
telieve, but should never displace the main idea. 

g. There are drones inevery hive. They do not make the 
honey. Patience, charity, and enterprise prevent their 
spoiling it. 

10. Co-operation will solve many difficulties and unfold 
many possibilities. Byco-operation with schools, churches, 
or other circles, lecture courses are possible, libraries may 
be obtained, and influence extended. 


In adjusting the work for the coming year, it will be wise 
tochange the plans from those of last year in order to infuse 
new interests and ambitions intothe work. The Suggestive 
Programs will be continued in THE CHAUTAUQUAN through- 
out the year and circles will find work there outlined for 
each week. The outline of a scheme of work extending over 
the entire year’s course is published in the Programs of the 
present impression, and circles may fill this out, furnish the 
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members with printed copies, and thus have a completed 
scheme for the whole year before each one of the club. 

The nature of the year’s work suggests certain practices 
which may be well considered ; one of the best, Chancellor 
Vincent called attention to at Chautauqua in August last, 
saying, ‘‘I want to make one practical suggestion in con- 
nection with the work of the C. L. S. C. Organize your 
Local Circles, or where you have no Local Circles organize 
your young people or older people, into debating clubs. I 
am satisfied that there was more educational power in the 
old-fashioned debating clubs in the common schools, in 
villages, and in largercities, than we in this age appreciate. 
Let there be throughout Chautauquadom a revival of the 
debating club, and let us have a discussion every week or 
month by the best people we can command, on topics sug- 
gested by the current reading. In this way you will get 
more reading done, you will think more about the reading 
you do, and you will secure a wider interest for the work of 
the C.L.S.C.’’ The articles on important public ques- 
tions which will appear from month to month in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN will offer many excellent topics for the de- 
bating club. These public questions may be discussed also 
through a question box or at a table talk. 

A prominent subject of the year’s reading is to be American 
History. There is no more fertile field for original work. 
Every locality has its points of interest, but there are sur- 
prisingly few who know any thing of them. Information 
may be gathered from county histories, old local publica- 
tions, or the ‘‘oldest inhabitants.’”’ Journals arein the pos- 
session of many, and old letters which give large insight 
into the manner of living, the occupations, and the resources. 
_ There are Indian relics, Revolutionary treasures, and time- 
filled garrets in every community, which would furnish ob- 
ject lessons of great interest. If each circle would ask for 


a fortnightly report on the local history of its county or 
town, would call upon members to write up particular points 
and collect facts, and would bring together relics, an even- 
ing’s entertainment might be arranged in three months’ 
time which would be creditable to even the American His- 


torical Association, If any circles making careful studies 
of the history of their localities will condense into brief re- 
ports the facts gathered and send them to THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
we shall be glad to print them in Local Circles. 

On the same line comes the study of American dialects. 
In the last volume of this magazine Edward Everett Hale 
wrote: ‘‘If every circle which takes an interest in the growth 
and history of the English language will undertake, as a 
part of its work, to make a list of fifty words which its 
members suppose to be local, or to belong especially to that 
district of country, it will find that that work alone is in- 
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teresting and curious, and that it will lead to a profitable 
study of philology. If the secretary of sucha circle will 
send the completed list to us, we shall be greatly obliged. 
More than this, if we should obtain many such lists intelli- 
gently made, we shall gladly bring them together in a vocab- 
ulary, which shall be printed for the benefit of our circles. 
Each list should be accompanied by the definition of the 
words included, and such statement as can be made as to 
the history of the word, its origin, and the length of time 
it has been used. Such lists may be sent to the editor of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN.”’ Answers were received from the sug- 
gestion, but not in sufficient numbers to justify publication, 
We call attention again to this important subject. The 
lists need not be long, five words or idioms or questions on 
words will receive attention. Large contributions to the 
actual knowledge of American dialects can be easily made 
by concerted action on the part of the Chautauqua circles. 
The Canadian and foreign circles, of course, may make cor- 
responding studies in their local histories and the dialects 
of their region. 

It will be noticed that the Reguired Reading in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN this year will include articles on various 
prominent industries of the country. Circles will find it 
agreeable and advantageous to make regular visits to in- 
dustrial establishments in their vicinities. If a flour mill 
is near by, make the visit in October while reading on flour 
mills, but if there is none, take whatever there is. Acquaint- 
ance with the machinery and methods of any industry will 
be useful in understanding others. Something similar to 
this has been done by at least one of the Chautauqua cir- 
cles, the Franklin Avenue Circle, of Minneapolis, which a 
year ago organized a club, called The Prowlers, and spent 
the vacation in visiting the electric light works, flour mills, 
glass works, and other places of interest in and near the 
city. 

Wherever a circle has existed because of the Pansies who 
have supported it, there will come now an interesting ques- 
tion, shall the circle. die? Will the Pansies abandon it? 
We hope none of them will. Not only does the loyalty and 
best good of all concerned demand that the circle be con- 
tinued, but it demands that it be continued with a membership 
made up of regular, not docal, members of the C. L. S. C. 
It is possible from the nature of the Seal Courses of the 
Cc. L. S. C. for graduates to carry on a line of reading which 
will add seals to their diplomas and which will be in har- 
mony with the reading of undergraduates. Thus in the 
present year the Seal Course on American History and Lit- 
erature is admirably adapted for postgraduates who wish to 
read on a special line without severing their connection 
with the circle doing the current work. 
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CLASS OF 1888.—‘“‘THE PLYMOUTH ROCK.” 


“* Let us be seen by our deeds.” 
OFFICERS. 

Presideni—The Rev. A. E. Dunning, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents—Prof. W. N. Ellis, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Florence Hodges, 
Deadwood, Dakota ; Miss Mary E. Scates, Evanston, Ill.; James M. Hunter, 
Berea, Ontario; the Rev. Wm. G. Roberts, Bellevue, Ohio; Mrs. D. A. Cun- 
ningham, Wheeling, West Virgnia. 

Secretary—L,. Kidder, Connelsville, Pa. 

Eastern Secretary—Miss C. E. Coffins, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Treasurer—The Rev. L. A. Stevens, Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Items for the class column should be sent to Wm. M McKay, East Nor- 
wich, Long Island, N. Y. 


Members of ’88 are earnestly requested to look up class- 
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mates who have grown weary and feel like dropping out 
of the ranks, to arouse their enthusiasm, and to bring them 
-into line for graduation. A word of sympathy and en- 
couragement will do a gread deal. 

Through the Class meeting at Chautauqua a band of 
workers was gathered who decorated the Hall in the Grove, 
not only for the Recognition services of the Pansies, but 
also for the wedding service of a Pansy. 

A committee was appointed to prepare for the decoration 
of the Amphitheater next year. A geranium bed was laid 
out in Temple Park and it is hoped that it will be in bloom 
on Recognition Day of 88. The expenses of decoration and 
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flower bed were borne by the ’88’s who didthe work. Con- 
tributions for a Class Home are now in order. We wish to 
meet next year in our own home if possible. If each ’88 
will send a dollar, or less, to the treasurer, it can be done. 


mn CLASS OF 1889.—‘‘ THE ARGONAUTS.”’ 
“Knowledge unused for the good of others is more vain than 
unused gold.” 
OFFICERS. 


President—The Rev. C. C. Creegan, D.D., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Vice-Presidenis—The Rev. S. Mills Day, Honeoye, N. Y. ; the Rev. J. H. 
McKee, Little Valley, N. Y.; the Rev. J. B. Steele, Jackson, Tenn. ; Miss 
Genevieve M. Walton, Ypsilanti, Michigan ; Mrs. Jennie M. Haws, Mendota, 
Ill.; Mrs. J. A. Helmrich, Canton, Ohio; Miss Ella Smith, Meriden, Conn. ; 
Miss Mary Clenahan, Cedar Rapids, Iowa ,ythe Rev. S. H. Day, Rhode Is!- 
and. 

Treasurer—The Rev. R. H. Bosworth, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. E.N. Lockwood, Ripon, Wis. 

Corresponding Secretary—The Rev. H. C. Jennings, Faribault, Minn. 


Items for this column should be sent to Mr. R. A. Miller, Rochester, N. Y. 


The attendance of members of the Class of ’89 at Chau- 
tauqua was in excess of one year ago, and all the meetings 
were full and enthusiastic. Many shares were taken in the 
Union Class Building. If each member will forward one 
dollar to the Class Treasurer, the Rev. R. H. Bosworth, 
Brodklyn, New York, he will receive by return mail a cer- 
tificate entitling him to four shares in the Union Class 
Building. 


CLASS OF 1890.—‘‘THE PIERIANS.” 
““ Redeeming the Time.” 
OFFICERS. 


President—The Rev. D. A. McClenahan, Allegheny, Pa. 

Vice-Presidenis—John Lee Draper, Providence, R. I.; the Rev. Leroy Stevens, 
Mount Pleasant, Pa.; Charles E. Weller, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Dr. Edwards, 
Randolph, N. Y.; Miss Anna L. Sanderson, Toronto, Canada; George H. Iott, 
Chicago, Ill.; A. T. Freye, Crestline, Ohio; Miss Helen Chenault, Ft. Scott, 
Kan.; S. M. Delano, New Orleans, La.; Miss Sarah Young, Danville, Ky. 

Eastern Secretary—Mrs. Ada O. Krepps, Brownsville, Pa. 

Western Secretary—The Rev. H. B. Waterman, Griggsville, Ills. 

Treasurer—Mrs. E. P. Wood, 252 General Taylor Street, New Orleans, La. 

Building Commitiee—Chairman, the Rev. H. B. Waterman, Griggsville, I11.; 
Secretaries, John R. Tyley, Chicago, Ill., the Rev. J. D. Davidson, the Rev. J. 
Hill, and Dr. J. T. Edwards, Randolph, N. Y. 


Items for this column should be sent to the Rev. H. B. Waterman, Griggs- 
ville, Til. 


Members of the Class of ’90 will be glad to learn that we 
have a fine Class banner, such a one as might be expected 
from the largest class ever enrolled. 


Classmates. let us keep our numbers ever above the high 
mark of twenty-five thousand. The parting message of Dr. 
S. L. Baldwin, is our aim for the next three years: ‘‘ Twen- 
ty-five thousand diplomas in 1890.” 

Through the efforts of the Class building committee, 
temporary Class headquarters were secured at Chautauqua 
in the Children’s Temple, where a reception was tendered 
our honored classmate, Dr. J.T. Duryea, of Boston. Mass. 


Enthusiastic meetings of the Class were held at many of 
the summer assemblies; and at Chautauqua the number 
in the procession was larger than that of any other class, 
excepting, of course, the Pansies. 


At the Assembly held at Fryeburg, Maine, on National 
Day, the Class of ’88 made Governor Bodwell an honorary 


member, Congressman Boutelle received a like distinctiom 
from the Class of ’90, and Dr. Asa Dalton, of Portland, from. 
the ’87’s. 


CLASS OF 1801. 
OFFICERS. 


President—The Rev. J. M. Durrell, New Hampshire. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, Massachusetts; Professor 
Dutche, Missouri; Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap, Michigan, 

Secretary—Chas. E. Colston, Hannibal, Missouri. 

Treasurer—Frederick Holford, Springfield, Ohio. 


The above list of officers was elected at Chautauqua on 
August 18, by representatives of the Class of ’91 at a meet- 
ing called for the purpose of formal organization by Princi- 
pal Hurlbut. From several other Assemblies at which the 
Class had organized, lists of officers were submitted to be 
voted on, and suggestions were received for action. The 
work of organization was done discreetly and carefully, with 
due consideration for the wishes of the classmates at distant 
points, and it deserves hearty support. 

It is a solid foundation the ’91’s areon. They start with 
not only large numbers, but with capable officers, honest 
resolve, and faithful purpose. There remains but one thing 
—work, work, worRK, Bring in others, form circles, put 
the mark higher than ever it has been before, and never lose 
sight of it. Then ’91 will be what it ought to be, the larg- 
est, brightest, and most progressive class of the C. L. S. C.. 

It is reported from Moundsville, West Virginia, that in 
August, at a gathering at which plans were laid for an As- 
sembly next year, fifty persons joined the Class of ’gr. 

At the new Assembly at Weirs, New Hampshire, Mrs, 
Mary T. Lathrap delivered a lecture on temperance. While 
there she was caught by the C. L, S. C. tide, and now she 
wears the badge of ’91, and is entered in the list of vice- 
presidents. 

The Class of ’91 has within its ranks a novel society. It 
was formed at Chautauqua in the summer and is known as 
the ‘‘ Long Table Club of the Class of 1891.’’ The members 
reside in Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Ohio. 
Each member is expected to form a society at his home, and 
make report of progress to the secretary. If special need of 
sympathy and comfort of fellowship should occur to any, 
they are requested to make it known to their fellow-mem- 
bers through the secretary, that such may be remembered 
in prayer and supplication. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore joined the Class of ’91 at Chau- 
tauqua. She writes us:— 

‘Five young people have already decided to join me in 
the course. I was quite sure of my young people when I 
decided to join the Class of ’91. My friend, the Rev. Miss. 
Chapin who joined with me, a superior scholar who has 
earned and received the degrees of A, B. and A. M. from her 
Alma Mater, and the degree of Ph.D from the State Univer- 
sity of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, and who has been a regu- 
larly ordained minister of the Universalist Church for near- 
ly thirty years, and is now the pastor of a church in Oak 
Park, Illinois, five miles from Chicago, will work wonders. 
among her young people. Sheis sure to draw most of them 
into the Class of ’91. She had never before visited Chau- 
tauqua, and was much impressed by the Chautauqua move- 
ment.”’ 
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EDITOR’S 


A CHAUTAUQUA RIPPLE. 

To increase an item of news, it is only necessary to do as one 
does in making a big snow-ball: roll it over and over. Under this 
treatment it is sure, like Mr. Finney’s turnip, to grow and to 
grow. A rather remarkable example of the powers of accretion in 
a rotating news item happened at the last Chautauqua Assembly. 
The session was one of rare delight to many hundreds of students 
and thousands of visitors; the workers were contented, the au- 
diences satisfied, harmony everywhere prevailed between the 
constituency for which Chautauqua exists andthe management ; 
but a few boarding-house keepers had a grievance, and this small 
irritation, which those at hand well knew needed only a little 
time and patience to be removed, was by diligent rotation made 
to assume an importance quite out of proportion to its actual 
size. That the readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN may know defi- 
nitely the cause and extent of the disaffection, we make the 
following statement. 

The grievance of the boarding -house keepers grew out 
of the attitude of the Chautauqua management toward all 
money-making enterprises conducted on the grounds. It has 
been the custom since the beginning of the Assembly, 
and even reaching back into the time of the Camp Meeting 
Association, to collect a percentage upon all kinds of profit-mak- 
ing business. If a man carried on a book-stall, a grocery, a 
milk depot, a flower stand, a boarding-house, or any other 
money-making enterprise, he paid a percentage on his gross re- 
ceipts for the privilege, as he would for a business conducted 
- within the limits of any corporation. The cottage-holders and 
boarding-house keepers themselves placed the tax by a unani- 
mous vote. It is applied to no specific purpose, but goes into the 
general fund of the Assembly. Any person who builds a cot- 
tage or makes an investment at Chautauqua for the purpose of 
making money must agree to this percentage system. 

For several years a few of the boarding-house keepers have 
demanded that they should be exempt from this rule, and have at- 
tempted in various ways to evade the payment of the percentage; 
but amicable settlements have always been effected until this year, 
when the disaffected parties refused to take out licenses, and de- 
clared that they would not pay the tax unless compelled to do 
so by law. This made it imperative that the matter be settled 
in the courts, where three or four such cases are now pending. 

The question isone which in reality concerns only the Trustees 
and the persons who keep the boarders, and undoubtedly if it 
could not be settled quietly by agreement, it should have been 
allowed, for the good of all concerned, a quiet settlement in the 
courts. Unfortunately, the persons who were dissatisfied and de- 
sired the repeal of the percentage system, were not content to 
to allow this, but indulgedin much excited and unwise talk, and 
finally reached the height of folly by attempting to take forci- 
ble possession of a meeting of the cottage-holders at which there 
was not even a quorum present, and to force through a repeal of 
the percentage system as applied to boarding-houses. If the 
dissatisfied parties honestly believed the tax illegal, they were 
justified, beyond a doubt, in taking the matter into court, but 
certainly no one is justified for abuse or disorder while his case 
remains undecided. 

In considering this question it must be remembered that 
Chautauqua is a chartered corporation exactly similar in its 
tights and privileges to other colleges and universities. It owns 
atract of land where it has made certain improvements and 
Provides means of instruction, entertainment, and recreation. 
It has imposed regulations to which those who desire to take 
advantage of its opportunities must subscribe—a right which 
€very corporation has and protects. To those who wish a home 
Within its limits, it gives no warranty deeds, but sells leases ex- 
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tending over a period of ninety-nine years, and says that al} 
persons, Jease-holders or not, must pay a fee—equivalent to the 
tuition of the college—for the privilege of stwying on the grounds 
during the whole or a part of the summer session. No lease- 
holder questions the justice of this. If the attractions are great 
enough to persuade him to invest his money, he comes, if not, 
he stays away. 

The policy in regard to money-makers is similar. The great 
crowd which comes to Chautauqua creates large opportunities 
for boarding-house keepers. Persons who are willing to avail 
themselves of these opportunities, under the percentage system 
in vogue, are at liberty to do so. If they do not like the system, 
there is no reason for their coming within its workings. It seems 
to us entirely just that a corporation should manage its business 
as it chooses, so long as it is honest, and also it seems reason- 
able that persons who make money out of a corporation like 
Chautauqua should pay a tax for the privilege. 

There is no desire on the part of any one connected with the 
management for anything but justice. The men who are atthe 
head of affairs are Christian gentlemen who will brook no dis- 
honorable methods in anything with which they are connegted. 
They believe in the institution, and are determined to keep its 
business methods pure and its people peaceable. They are alsomen 
of large business experience, handling immense private inter- 
ests of theirown. They include many names well-known to 
the business world, such as F. H. Root, of Buffalo, N. Y., Jacob 
Miller, of Canton, O., E. Ocumpaugh, of Rochester, N. Y., 
Clem Studebaker, of South Bend, Ind., C. D. Firestone, of Co- 
lumbus, O., and many more. Mr. Lewis Miller, President of 
the Board of Trustees, has been conciliatory in his treatment of 
all the cases and in no instance has a point been made on his 
administration, nor do we see how one could be made. Mr. 
Miller was one of the founders of Chautauqua and has been its 
president for fourteen years. He has never received one cent 
for the services he has rendered, but on the contrary has con- 
tributed thousands upon thousands of dollars to help build up 
the institution. He has stood patiently and kindly, though 
firmly, in defense of the rights of the institution in every step 
that has been taken, and with him the twenty-four trustees stand 
as aunit. Men such as these are too wise in business methods 
and too honorable in purpose to condescend to a policy which is 
either unjust or doubtful. The case of the boarding-house 
keepers will not be abandoned until settled finally and in a 
way to make it atest case for Chautauqua and for the forty or 
more other Assemblies in the United States and Canada. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 

Assemblies of wise and earnest men and women are increas- 
ing over the country. The Social Science meetings at Saratoga 
have for years attracted great attention. In like manner men 
of science, lawyers, engineers, manufacturers, teachers and 
students in the arts and literature and history meet to report 
progress and lay new plans for future advancement. Only in 
these times and in this country could such meetings be held, for 
the railroad has made it possible for people from distant places 
to gather together, and a common language for a continent has 
enabled all to find a common tongue. 

The most important of these summer meetings was held in 
August in New York. The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science held its thirty-sixth annual assembly in 
the halls of Columbia College to hear what progress had been 
made in invention and research. While there are no startling 
discoveries in science reported, the papers, as a whole, were 
valuable and suggestive and in some instances of practical and 
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helpful interest to all the people. It is true, some of us are so 
constituted that we do not feel any burning enthusiasm on hear- 
ing a learned paper on “The logical form of geometrical 
theorems’’, nor can we find any breathless interest in a deep 
discussion on ‘“‘ The phenomena of solar vortices”’. These things 
are higher than we, and we gaze at such matters from afar off 
with mingled surprise and admiration, wondering what it is all 
about and admiring the moral courage of the readers of such 
papers. It is also true, and we can all say it in true humility, 
that there were things said and done at this meeting of the 
scientists that command the most respectful attention from every 
one of us who is a learner and student. Papers were read on 
manual training, on practical and commercial geology, on food 
and soil questions, on our disgraceful treatment of the Chinese, 
on the trans-isthmus canals, and on electricity, that we should 
read—every line and between the lines. 

The most remarkable paper was by Edison on the obtaining 
of electricity directly from the burning coal. The fact that a 
current of electricity could be obtained from heat has been fa- 
miliar, but none of the appliances used have been more than 
laboratory apparatus, useful only in experiments. Edison’s new 
inveution seems to promise the production of useful currents of 
electricity from the waste heat of an ordinary house furnace and 
by a comparatively cheap and simple form of generator. The 
essential idea underlying the ‘‘ Pyromagnetic Generator”’ is the 
alternate heating and cooling of hollow tubes of metal in the 
field of an electro-magnet, these changes in temperature affect- 
ing the magnetic field of the magnet and inducing currents 
of electricity that may be drawn off from the generator by 
means of the proper commutators and other connections. The 
apparatus can only be explained in detail by the use of diagrams, 
yet enough was announced in Mr. Edison's paper to warrant the 
belief that a real and substantial advance had been made in the 
practical production of electricity. 

The papers on foods were of peculiar value just now when 


so much thought is given to the right use and preparation of 


food. ‘If you drink beer you will think beer” is true of 
foods as well as drinks, and no more interesting subject can be 
found to-day than this old and yet far from simple matter of 
what we shall eat. No student can afford to be ignorant of 
what is being done by men of science in this direction, and it is 
a matter of regret that the most valuable discoveries recently 
made in this field of research have been made in Germany and 
not in this land of rich and varied food. Happily, the daily 
papers report, as well as they can, these assemblies of learning 
that are nowso common. The wise student searches the papers 
for the reports of such meetings as the Social Science and this, the 
oldest and most learned, the so-called American Association, 
for precisely as at our own Assemblies he who would learn must 
hear. 


EMPLOYMENTS INJURIOUS TO THE HEALTH OF 
WORKINGMEN. 

A few weeks ago the writer visited the penitentiary at Auburn, 
New York. Among other employments there carried on is that 
of grinding the castings that come from the prison foundry. 
This occupation, as is well-known, fills the air with a dust sure 
to be fatal to those who continue for a long time to breathe it. 
““Why do not these men breathe through a dampened sponge?’ 
it was asked of the superintendent. ‘‘ They can, if they will,” 
he replied. ‘‘ We advise them to do so, and furnish the sponges, 
but they say it is too much bother.” 

We have in this incident the entire question of employments 
injurious to workingmen, in a nutshell; so far, at least, as the 
workingmen are concerned. The average life of grinders is 
thirty years. The dust from the wheels and metal packs into 
the cells of the lungs, bringing on a disease called by some the 
“‘stony chest.’’ By the simple expedient of wearing a moist- 
ened sponge before the nose, a large part of this dust can be 
arrested in its passage to the lungs. This is known by the work- 
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men, and yet they choose an early and sure death in preference 
to the irritation of the sponge. We who look at the matter as 
outsiders, express our surprise at the foolishness of the choice, 
and yet it is the manifestation of one of the most persistent facts 
of human nature. We all of us estimate a slight inconvenience 
which must be borne now, as more grievous than a disaster at 
some time in the indefinite future. This will be found to be the 
story of most of the eriployments injurious to health. 

But what can be done about it? The ability of the state to 
render any direct assistance is very limited. If the danger com- 
plained of arises from defective architecture in the buildings 
where employment is had, or from failure to provide appliances 
essential to health and safety, or from bad rules of work, the 
state might, perhaps, remedy the evil. For example, were it 
possible by means of ventilating fans to clear the air in the 
grinding rooms, a law to that effect would be defensible. In- 
deed, it would be necessary, for without it the relentless law of 
competition would lead most employers to dispense with so ex- 
pensive a piece of machinery. In legislation of this sort mod- 
ern states are making commendable advances. 

But the ability of government is limited. There is no so- 
lution of this question except the hopes and purposes of work- 
ingmen are touched. This, however, does not mean that society 
is wholly excusable in this matter, or that any one is to undertake 
a mission to the grinders to induce them to wear sponges. It 
means that the conditions of living must be made such that 
men will take pleasure in living. They will then have hope in 
life, and maintain a jealous care over the surroundings of their 
lives. It is the gladness of life that can alone save life for most 
workingmen. Employments injurious to health are an inevita- 
ble consequence of this harsh, hard, money-getting age. Fourier 
would avoid the evils of continuous labor at one branch of a 
trade by permitting frequent changes in occupation. There is 
much in this suggestion, but at present it seems impracticable. 
Still there is one step which perhaps might be taken in this 
direction, and that is to prohibit boys from entering upon these 
most dangerous occupations. For example, in the case of the 
grinders, boys who go to the trade in the full enjoyment of 
health are thoughtless of the future. A year to them is an age, 
and the promise of thirty years as good as the promise of a full 
life. Death is remote, but the sponge is a constant irritation. 
By twenty or twenty-five years of age the disease is fixed upon 
them. Any preventive measure is then hopeless; or it may be 
that burdened with a family, the pressure of daily want does 
not permit a change of occupation. Now it is suggested that 
the law should forbid this employment, except to men who have 
arrived at that age when the responsibilities of life weigh 
upon them. This‘would of course occasion the learning of two 
trades for certain classes of men. It might, perhaps, add five per 
cent to the cost of a pocket-knife, but it would do much to save 
the grinders from unconscious suicide. 


ART IN THE HOME. 

Most men get their chief education in the school of life and 
not in academic halls, and even those to whom fortune opens 
the doors of the university seldom take home with them the 
knowledge of any other art than the art poetic. The arts of 
drawing and music, it is true, have at last begun to receive scme 
attention in our public schools, and this is well. Instruction in 
the art of design is also easily obtainable in most of our large 
cities. The fact, nevertheless, remains essentially as stated—that 
what most people know about art they have learned without in- 
struction, simply by using their own eyes. Skillin art they have 
none ; knowledge of the principles of art, little or none; appre- 
ciation of art, more or less, according to the degree in which they 
have been favored by circumstances. 

It follows that the home must necessarily be the chief nursery 
of art for all but a favored few. But how and to what extent is 
home education in art possible? Certainly very little can be 
done in the way of technical training apart from competent in- 
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struction ; but that which is of much more importance than any 
formal schooling can be acquired by most, namely, some appre- 
ciation of and consequent delight in whatever appeals to the 
cultivated esthetic sense. In point of fact, even now, in our 
own country, that home is the rare exception in which no pict- 
ure hangs upon the walls, to bear witness to at least the blind 
groping after that which shall satisfy nature’s longing to see 
either her real or her ideal self painted upon the netted curtain 
of the human eye. 

The influence of dwelling habitually in the presence of a 
striking work of art can hardly be overestimated, whether the 
work be of such a character as to debase or to ennoble. The 
pencil of the artist is bribed to make the den of vice doubly al- 
luring to the intoxicated senses of the reveler, while the glowing 
ardor of the religious devotee rises almost to ecstasy as he gazes 
long upon some vivid representation of the tragedy of Calvary. 
As are the pictures upon the walls of the home, so are the pict- 
ures hung invisible to all but ourselves in the chambers of the 
imagination, where, night and day, they make much of the real 
world in which we live. Whether we dwell day by day with a 
picture or with a human being, the influence of the companion- 
ship is hardly greater in the latter case than in the former. Who 
has not, at some time in his life, been forcibly impressed by the 


circumstance, utterly meaningless in itself, of his eyes seeming 
to meet the gaze of a portrait hanging upon the wall? Beneath 
the subtle influence thus streaming from a lifeless canvas, many 
a beholder, no doubt, has been swayed as by a supernal power, 
and felt himself urged on or held back in some debated course. 

It is not every work of art which has an ethical value ; but the 
picture or the statue which simply charms the eye and goes no 
further may yet fulfil a worthy mission,—for the simple enjoy- 
ment of beauty is as legitimate an affection of the mind as any 
other. So that the sentiment of the work be pure, we need not 
demand of it a moral lesson. 

One good work of art does more to beautify the home than a 
crowd of inferior productions. It is better to save our pennies 
for years, until with the accumulation something really good can 
be purchased, than to fritter away our resources upon what will 
give no lasting pleasure. Let us, if possible, have pictures 
which, from their excellence, there is no chance of our outgrow- 
ing. This is far from impossible, even to those whose circum- 
stances necessitate strict economy, now that the sun has taken 
to being an artist and furnishes to all comers excellent fac-similes 
of the best that the skill of man has ever been able to produce. 
The camera, the graver’s tool, and the printing-press heave 
brought to every man’s door almost every treasure of art. 
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The Glenn Bill introduced into the legislature of Georgia in 
August, proved a very effectual plummet for sounding public 
opinion on the relationship desirable between the whites and the 
blacks. This bill provides that any teacher or school manager 

. allowing a colored pupil to attend a school intended for white 
pupils, or white pupils to attend a school for colored pupils, may 
be sentenced to a fine of $1,000, an imprisonment for six months, 
or twelve months at thechain gang. The uproar the bill caused 
stopped it on its way, and the outlook now is for a milder sub- 
stitute. In the discussion it was made clear that even in Geor- 
gia the weight of public opinion was against the measure. South 
and North are growing into the conviction that equal rights and 
privileges are due to both races, and that their social relatious 
must be adjusted according to natural tastes and desires. 


As nearly as can be judged from the most trustworthy reports, 
another chapter has been added to our record of greed and dis- 
honor in dealing with the Indians. It seems that the ‘“‘ Ute Re- 
bellion”’ in Colorado, so much talked of in August, was in re- 
ality a very natural and justifiable resistance on the part of the 
the Indians to suspected attempts to plunder them of horses 
and crops. They fought because they knew no other method 
of protecting their rights. The Indian Severalty Act certainly 
offers a partial solution to cases like the Ute trouble. This bill 
constitutes the Indian a citizen of the United States, and gives 
him all the rights and privileges of such a position. He can be 
punished and defended by law as fairly as other citizens. The 
quicker the law is put into execution the better. Agents to 
allot lands have been appointed to five reservations already. 


The “people”? have come into an inheritance. Twenty-five 
million acres of land which were granted years ago to the At- 
lantic and Pacific Railroad on certain conditions, which were 
never complied with, have been opened to whoever desires to 
settle on them under the Homestead law. The same reasons 
which led to the recovery of this great tract will, it is said, open 
up land ‘“‘equalin area to the four Middle States and the six 
New England States.” 


Is it not time that the business world makes impossible the 
existence of such a commercial monstrosity as Mr. Henry S. 
Ives, ‘‘the young Napoleon of Wall Street”? This young man 


of twenty-five started as an errand boy in a Wall Street stock- 
broket’s office, and worked his way by speculation to the point 
where he would buy anything on time or for which he could 
borrow money. When his firm collapsed, the liabilities amounted 
to $17,500,000, the work of six years. The panic Mr. Ives’ fail- 
ure caused is the smallest evil in the affair. The greatest harm 
is that young men should know that such a career is possible. 
It is such examples that are creating a business element which 
frets under legitimate methods of accumulating property, and 
which is throwing itself away in speculation which is nothing but 
open gambling. 


The temperance reformer who weighs carefully all the influ- 
ences which are effecting the cause for good or ill, must feel de- 
cided satisfaction in the course the liquor dealers take in their 
leagues. They are frank and unyielding in their expressions 
of contempt and enmity toward every measure which limits or 
thwarts a man in the ruin of himself or his family. Their chief 
weapons are an unscrupulous use of money, ribaldry, and abuse. 
The debased character of liquor dealers will need no attention 
after this from temperance reformers ; they are making a most 
convincing demonstration of it in their organized efforts against 
reforms. 


Telegrams from Charleston, South Carolina, on the anniver- 
sary of the earthquake, say that nine-tenths of the colored pop- 
ulation spent the night in the open air, or in the churches at 
prayer. Very few of the white people went to bed. The 
superstitious dread of the anniversary night became almost a 
panic of fear on account of the earthquake symptoms which pre- 
ceded the 31st, though they were no more marked than have oc- 
curred several times in the past twelve months. 


In August there was held at Louisville, Kentucky, a meeting 
of the National Colored Press Association. The actions of the 
session were dispassionate and sensible, indicating that the 
members realize the value of independent manhood and of can- 
did investigation in all matters political and social. The Asso- 
ciation recommended that the extent and cause of all violence 
reported against colored men be investigated, that political or- 
ganizations be formed only when local circumstances made it 
wise, that no party be slavishly adopted by the race, and that 
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legislative acts to make intermarriage with whites a penal offense 
be resisted as unjust. 


There are always at least two kinds of tactics possible in an 
attack. Dr. McGlynn and the Rev. Dr. Fulton, a Baptist clergy- 
man of Brooklyn, N. Y., are illustrating two of the methods 
possible in a campaign against the Romish church, Dr. Mc- 
Glynn’s attitude toward the Pope is familiar. Dr. Fulton believes 
that an entire destruction of Catholicism should be effected, 
and that Dr. McGlynn is the instrument designed by God to ac- 
complish this, but that the famous doctor must first be converted 
to Protestantism. Accordingly he begins his campaign against 
the Pope with a public appeal to Dr. McGlynn to believe and 
be saved. 


The savings bank is the surest and quickest method of dis- 
posing of poverty of which we have any experience. Judg- 
ing from the reports of the savings banks of New York State 
and City for the first six months of the present year, others 
have found itso. In the city in that time the increase of de- 
posits was $8,000,000; in the state, about $20,000,000. We 
recommend this method to the consideration of the Anti-Pov- 
erty Society. 


‘‘ Next to Bismarck these were probably the two most impor- 
tant men in Europe,’’ is what Dr. George Washburn says of 
Depretis, the Prime Minister of Italy, and Katkoff, editor of the 
Moscow Gazette, both of whom died in the past summer. 


There are always a few men in public positions whose names 
become household words from the long and eminent services 
they render. Such was that of Professor Spencer F. Baird, for 
thirty-seven years connected with the Smithsonian Institute, 
and since 1871 United States Commissioner of Fisheries. Pro- 
fessor Baird died on August 19, leaving two most important 
positions vacant. Professor G. Brown Goode, assistant director 
of the National Museum at Washington, a valued contributor to 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, has been appointed to the head of the 
Fisheries ; the director of the Smithsonian had not been chosen 
at this writing. 


As great and as unobstrusive a scientist as America has pro- 
duced, died on August 19—Alvan Clark, the famous maker of 
telescope lens. Mr. Clark began his career as a constructor of 
telescopes, in a characteristic way—to help his boy who had 
developed a taste for such work. The superiority of his handi- 
work forced him to fame. Orders came to him from all over the 
world. He made the lens for the great instruments at Chicago, 
at the Naval Observatory in Washington, the Pultowa (Russia) 
Observatory, and for the Lick Observatory. Honorary degrees 
were conferred upon him by Princeton, Amherst, Harvard, and 
he was made a member of many learned foreign societies. It 
was remarkable that the growth and fame of his skill never in- 
fluenced the simplicity of his business methods. He never put 
out a catalogue, made a display at exhibitions or even in his 
workshop, or endeavored to keep secret his methods. 


The death of the Rev. Daniel Curry, D.D., LL.D., takes from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church a strong and influential worker 
and a man of original and forcible personality. Dr. Curry first 
became prominent in his church as a preacher and educator. 
Important pastorates in and about New York City were filled by 
him, and at one time he was president of what is now De 
Pauw University. Dr. Curry first attained eminence as an edit- 
or and critic on the New York Christian Advocate, to which he 
went in 1864. He remained connected with the Methodist pub- 
lications up to the time of his death, serving in turn on the 
Advocate, Methodist, National Repository, and Methodist Re- 
view. His mind never lost its vigorous critical power or its 
keen insight. 


EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 


A peculiar incident in news-reporting—and one not creditable 
to New York Methodists—was the fact that Dr. Curry’s death 
was not announced through the Associated Press until at least 
two days after it occurred. At Chautauqua, interested friends 
who had heard the rumor were obliged to telegraph three times 
before finding out beyond doubt the fact of his death. The 
Methodists in Philadelphia were not notified of his funeral un- 
til the day of his burial. Even so complete and careful a news 
summary as the Vation’s did not include Dr. Curry’s name. 


Bishop William L, Harris, D.D., LL.D., of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church died in New York City on September 2. 
Bishop Harris was seventy years old, and for fifty years he had 
been active in his church. He first served in the pastorate, but 
his ability as a teacher led to his being called into educational 
work. In 1860 the assistant secretaryship of the Missionary 
Society was tendered him and he remained in that position until 
made a bishop in 1862, Bishop Harris was a man of large and 
exact information, of wide acquaintance with the men and af- 
fairs of his church, and was one of its ablest executive officers. 
He was the first Methodist bishop to go ‘‘around the world” 
investigating the condition of the church’s missions. The or- 
ganization, discipline, and administration of Methodism have 
been largely influenced by him in the important positions he 
has held as secretary of the General Conference, editor of the 
‘* Methodist Discipline,” and secretary of the Board of Bishops 


A beautiful example of the art of helpful living is found in 
the life of Jennie Collins, of Boston, who died in July. She 
began as a working girl in a hard struggle for bread, but she 
never permitted the toil to prevent her doing something to help 
others. Her efforts finally culminated in Boffin’s Bower, an ex- 
change for women which she opened fifteen years ago, and in 
which it is said she helped at least thirty thousand women. 


Rumor seems determined to put Stanley, the explorer, to death. 
During the past month two cablegrams have been received an- 
nouncing his death. Both are considered by those familiar with 
the circumstances entirely untrustworthy. The readiness with 
which these ill reports are received is characteristic of the suspi- 
cious state of the public mind in regard to all enterprises it can 
not clearly understand. 


A promising project has been set on foot by the Pundita Rama- 
bai, for educating the women of Southern India. An association 
in which all parts of the United States will be represented will 
be organized this autumn, to assist in raising funds. The Pun- 
dita is a high caste Hindu ; she has spent five years in England, 
a part of the time in Cheltenham College and a year in Phila- 
delphia. Miss Frances Willard, whose guest the Pundita has 
been, has promised THE CHAUTAUQUAN a sketch of her remark- 
able life. 


Mr. Moody has a style of plain and pointed talking most 
wholesome in its effects. He saidin preaching recently to a 
Chicago congregation whose pastor had been led to resign be- 
cause of the objections of a few of the church made to a sermon 
he had preached on a theme a little out of the line of what are 
known as ‘‘Gospelsermons’’: ‘‘I believe firmly that the cause 
of Jesus Christ has suffered more in the last sixty years by one 
worker pitching into another than by any other thing. Ifa 
man doesn’t preach just your way, don’t pull himdown. Don’t 
get a harp of just one string, and then harp, harp, harp all the 
time on that.”’ 


The devotion of good Catholics to the memory of the saints 
had not long ago an impressive and picturesque illustration in 
Northumberland, England. It was on the twelfth centenary of 
St. Cuthbert. The ruins of the abbey in which Cuthbert once 
lived are on Holy Island, near Berwick, a place which can be 
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reached only by three miles of wading at lowtide. Ten thou- 
sand people of all degrees marched barefoot to the ruins and 
united in the services. It would be interesting to know if ten 
thousand Catholics could be found in America, who would be 
willing to gothrough such a performance in memory of any 
saint in the calendar. 


In the Chicago Exposition which opened on September 7 and 
continues some six weeks, the zealous Chautauquans of the city 
have fitted up an alcove, from which to publish abroad informa- 
tion concerning all things Chautauquan. They are making 
their pleasant parlor a popular place. You can get circulars 
and ‘“‘green books”’ there at any time, and files of the Assembly 
Daily Herald and THE CHAUTAUQUAN are always to be found 
on the center table. 


An ingenious computation of the value in horse-power and 
man power of the steam-engines of the world has been put into 
print. It makes the value of those of the United States seven 
million five hundred thousand horse-power, of England, seven 
million, of Germany, four million five hundred thousand, and 
makes up a sum total of forty-six million for the world. Now 


a steam horse-power is equal to that of seven men ; that is, steam 
is doing double the work the billion and a half inhabitants of 
the earth are capable of doing. 


During the last fiscal year the G. A. R. expended $253,936 for 
charitable purposes, relieving twenty-six thousand six hundred 
six persons. The opportunity which the organization gives for 
relieving the poverty and distress of veterans and of those de- 
pendent upon them is the best reason undoubtedly for its ex- 
istence. 


Whenever an examination of young men is held now-a-days, 
it almost invariably turns out that more or less of them have 
been injured by cigarette smoking. Out of twenty young men 
who competed for a West Point cadetship at Westfield, Mass., 
lately, ten were rejected by the physician because they had 
“the tobacco heart,’”’ brought on by the use of cigarettes. Par- 
ents and teachers seem to regard the little cigar as very insig- 
nificant in its effects because it is so small in size, while in real- 
ity it cannot be used for any length of time without serious 
physical harm. 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

P.9. ‘‘Marco Polo.” (About 1252-1324.) A great Venetian 
traveler. He was the first European to visit China, where he 
was kindly received by Kublai Khan, the founder of the Mongol 
dynasty. On his return to Venice he engaged in war against 
the Genoese, and was taken prisoner by them. During his cap- 


+ tivity he wrote a full account of his travels and adventures. An 


English version of the book was published in 1818. 

P. ro. ‘* Mr. Botta,’’ Carlo Giuseppe. (1768-1837.) An Ital- 
ian historian, who published a ‘‘ History of the War of Ameri- 
can Independence.” 

“Mr. Grahame,’’ James. (—— 1842.) A British historian, au- 
thor of a ‘‘ History of the Rise and Progress of the United 
States.” Prescott calls this ‘‘ the best work on the subject, pre- 
vious to Mr. Bancroft’s.”’ 

“Sully,” Maximilien de Béthune. (1560-1641.) A celebrated 
French statesman. 

“Walpole,’’ Sir Robert (1676-1745), and Horatio, his brother 
(1678-1757). English statesmen, the former of: whom gained 
great celebrity. 

“Pitt,’”? William, Earl of Chatham, known as the ‘Great 
Commoner’ (1708-1778), and William, his son (1759-1806). 
Two illustrious English statesmen. 

P.15. ‘Dr. Gray,’ Asa. (1810——.) 
American botanist. 

Vitis estivalis. The literal translation of the Latin words 
‘would be ‘‘summer grape-vine.”’ 

“Thorvaldsen,’’ Albert Bertel, tor’-val-zen. (1770-1844.) An 
eminent Danish sculptor. Among his many works are the well- 
known bas-reliefs of ‘‘ Night’’ and ‘‘ Morning.”’ 

P. 18. ‘*‘ Hakluyt,” Richard, hak/loot. (1553-1616.) 

P. 19. ‘‘Juan Ponce De Leon,’’ hwan pon’tha deh 14-6n’. 
It is correct, however, to give the name the Anglicized pronun- 
‘ciation, ponss de 1é/on. 

P. 20. ‘* Verrazano,’ ver-a-za’no. 

“Mr. Stevens,’”’ William Bacon, D.D., LL.D. (1815——.) An 
American Episcopalian bishop, author ofa ‘‘History of Georgia,”’ 
“Georgia Historical Collections,” and other works. 

“The land of the Bacalaos.” Sebastian Cabot while explor- 
ing the coast of North America noticed that “‘in the seas there- 
‘about were multitudes of big fishes that they call tunnies, which 
‘the inhabitants call Bacalaos, that they sometimes stopped his 
ship.” And for this reason he ‘‘ named this land, Bacalaos.”’ 

“Narvaez,” nar-va’eth. 


A distinguished 


” 


P. 23. ‘‘Coligni,” Gaspard, ko-leen’ye. (1517-1572.) A 
celebrated Huguenot leader. During the persecution of the Pro- 
testants, which resulted in civil war in France, Coligni was 
second in command of the Protestant army. He was killed in 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

P. 24. ‘Huguenot,’ hu’-ge-not. The origin of the word is 
doubtful, no less than fifteen different derivations having been 
given it. Some scholars suppose it came from the name of one 
of the gates of the city of Tours in France, Hugons ; others trace 
it to the Latin words with which their protest began, H/uc mos. 
The strongest probability is that it was derived from the name 
of a prominent leader of the Protestant party in France in the 
sixteenth century, Hugon or Hugo or Hugues, or some similar 
name. During the first half of the sixteenth century they grew 
to be a powerful body and bade fair to become the strongest po- 
litical party, but through the influence of Catherine de Medici, 
the queen mother, they were soon reduced. At the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew great numbers of them were slain. After this 
the civil war occurred in which Henry of Navarre was their 
leader. During many years varying fortunes attended them. In 
1598 the Edict of Nantes was issued, granting them full political 
and religious rights, and in 1685 it was revoked, when five hun- 
dred thousand of them fled to foreign lands. Several edicts of 
banishment were issued against them. They finally merged in- 
to the Reformed Church of France. 

‘* Laudonniere,” lo-don/ni-er. 

‘* Ribault,” reé’bd. 

‘Menendez,’ ma-nen/deth. 

P. 25. ‘‘St. Augustine.”? (354-430.) An illustrious Latin 
Father in the church. 

““De Gourgues,’”’ deh goorg. 

‘‘Maranes.”’ ‘An opprobrious term applied to Spaniards, 
meaning originally, suggests Parkman (Pioneers of New France), 
a Moor.” Sryant's “‘ Popular History of the United States.” 

P. 26. McClure,’ Sir Robert. (1807-1873.) An Irish navi- 
gator. He went out in 1850 as captain of an expedition sent to 
search for Sir John Franklin. He sailed through Behring’s 
Strait, and discovered a passage to which he gave the name 
Prince of Wales. Through this he reached Melville Strait and 
then Baffin’s Bay. On the way, however, his ship was caught 
in the ice and held for three years, when it was rescued by a 
party sent out in search. 

P. 28. ‘‘Strachey,’”’ William. The firstsecretary of the colony 
at Jamestown. He wrote “The Historie of Travaile into Virginia 
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Britannia,’”’ which was never published until 1849. ‘‘ The new 
light which he sheds upon this subject is so recent that it has 
not, we believe, been noticed anywhere except by the Rev. E. E. 
Hale in Vol. IV. of the ‘ Collections of the American Antiquary 
Society.’”” Bryant's ‘‘ Popular History of the United States.’’ 

P. 30. ‘Low Countries.” The Netherlands. The name given 
to the country of western Europe, lying between latitude 50° 
45’ and 53° 35’ north, and longitude 3° 24’ and 7°12’. It re- 
ceived this name because it is a large plain much of whose sur- 
face lies below the level of the sea, from which it is protected by 
sand hills, and by dikes or embankments. 

P. 35. ‘‘ Hundreds.” ‘‘A division or part of a county in Eng- 
land, supposed to have originally contained a hundred families 
or freemen.”” Webster's Dictionary. 

P. 38. ‘Quo Warranto.” ‘A writ against a defendant who 
lays claim to something he has no right to; so named because 
the offender is called upon to show guo warranio [ rem ] usurp- 
avit, by what right or authority, he lays claim to the matter of 
dispute.’’—‘‘ Phrase and Fable.” 

P. 39. ‘‘ Royalist.” An adherent of the king. During the 
civil war which began in 1642, and ended with the establishment 
of the Commonwealth, the Royalists, or Cavaliers, were arrayed 
against the Parliamentarians, or Roundheads. 

P. 42. ‘ Wiclif,”’ John. (About 1324-1384.) A great En- 
glish reformer. He denounced the pope as Antichrist, and was 
tried for heresy and received the protection of the powerful John 
of Gaunt. In a series of lectures open to the public, he denounced 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, and for this was sum- 
moned before a synod and expelled from the University of Ox- 
ford. The followers who adopted his principles were called 
Lollards. He made the first complete English translation of 
the Bible, which was regarded as an act of heresy by the Romish 
church. The work remained proscribed until the Reforma- 
tion. 

‘Marian persecution.”” The persecution of the Protestants in 
the reign of Queen Mary of England, known as the bloody 
Mary. , 

“John Knox.’”’ (1505—1572.) The great Scotch reformer. 
He violently opposed Mary Queen of Scots, in her efforts to es- 
tablish the religion of the Romish church in that kingdom. 
He published against her a book which he called ‘‘ The First 
Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regiment of Wom- 
en.’’ Through her efforts Knox was tried for treason but was 
acquitted. 

“William Whittingham.” (1524-1589.) An English Puritan 
minister. When the Catholic religion was re-established in 
England on the accession of Queen Mary to the throne, he left 
England and was made pastor of the church at Geneva and 
assisted John Knox in the translation of the Bible. 

“‘The Church at Geneva.”” The reformed religion was estab- 
lished in Geneva in 1535, and the place became an asylum for 
persecuted reformers. The city became “ the leader of religion, 
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the model of morals in Europe, the home of literature and learn- 
ing, and the metropolis of Calvanism.” 

P. 43. “Cartwright,” Thomas. (1535-1603.} An English Puritan 
divine. On account of his acceptance of the reformed religion he 
was deprived of his office of professor of divinity in Cambridge 
College, and thrown into prison. After his release he went into 
exile, for atime. Fora few years after that his life alternated 
between prison and banishment, as he never ceased his offenses 
against the Catholic church. He was the author of several re- 
ligious works, among them commentaries on several books of 
the Bible. 

P. 47. “Defenders of the Faith.” A title first given to 
Henry VIII. of England by Pope Leo X., on account of a treatise 
he wrote in defense of the Catholic religion, before he himself 
broke away from the authority of the pope. 

P. 48. ‘‘Morton of Merrymount.’’ This reckless adventurer 
succeeded in placing himself at the head of the colony and pro- 
posed that from that time on, their lives should be only one 
round of pleasure. All work was abandoned; and they gave 
themselves up to revelry, drunkenness, ‘and license of all kinds, 
A Maypole was raised on the top ofa high hill, and to the noise 
of drums and guns, the colonists would dance for hours around 
it, often having Indians for partners. 

P. 50. ‘‘High Commissioners and Star Chambers.’”’ Two 
courts exercised supreme power in England during these troub- 
lous times, the High Commission Court, before which the clergy 
were tried, and the Star Chamber, a court of criminal jurisdic- 
tion, made up from the king’s council. Both had been in ex- 
istence for a long time; the former was founded by Elizabeth, 
and was able to fine, imprison, and remove offending clergymen; 
the latter is of still greater antiquity, being referred to as early as 
the time of Edward III. It was so named from the stars on the 
ceiling of the council chamber in which it sat. The struggle 
against the papacy produced the first-named court, and the strug- 
gle against the nobles, the second. Both were turned into in- 
struments of tyranny in the hands of the Stuart kings. 

P. 56. ‘‘ Archbishop Laud,’ William. (1573-1645.) When 
Charles I. succeeded to the throne, he advanced Laud rapidly 
into positions of great power, finally making him archbishop of 
Canterbury. Under his jurisdiction the Puritans suffered severe 
persecution. His rigor and extreme measures caused such fear 
on the part of the people, that often deadly hatred of the church 
was concealed under a show of conformity to its requirements. 
Public odium against him became so strong that when the Long 
Parliament met, he was impeached for treason, imprisoned for 
three years in the Tower, and then executed. 

P. 76. ‘‘The Five Nations.’’ A confederation of Indians 
which formerly occupied central New York, known also under 
the name Iroquois. They consisted of the Mohawks, the Onei- 
das, Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas. About the year 1700 
they incorporated the Tuscaroras into the confederation and 
were afterward known in history as the Six Nations. 


“THE CHAUTAUQUAN.”’ 


_ 


LITERATURES OF THE FAR EAST. 

1. ‘‘The lacrustrine dwellings of Switzerland.” Prehistoric 
dwellings of two kinds, fascine and pile. The fascine dwellings 
were simple constructions built on foundations of reeds or trunks 
of trees alternating with layers of sand or gravel, and the whole 
sunk in the water and held in place by stakes. The pile dwell- 
ings were built on larger lakes on platforms resting upon piles 
driven into the bottom of the lake. These houses were built in 
groups and presented the appearance of a village. Each family 
dwelt in its own hut, a roughly constructed affair made of the 
limbs of trees, having floors of clay and thatched roofs. It was 
their custom to tie the smaller children by the foot with a cord, 
to prevent their falling into the water. The remains of great 
numbers of these dwellings have been explored, and have been 


found to contain implements of warfare and of domestic use, and 
the bones of animals. 

2. ‘‘Cu-né/i-form inscriptions.” Inscriptions in wedge-shaped 
characters, made by the ancient Assyrians, Babylonians, and 
Persians. The elements used in these writings are only two, the 
wedge-shaped character and the arrow head, but the latter is re- 
garded as 4 combination of two wedges, and so the whole sys- 
tem is practically reduced to the one element from which it takes 
its name, the Latin word cumeus meaning wedge. 

3- ‘‘ Rawlinson,” Sir Henry Creswick. (1810 —.) An English 
archeologist, who served in the East India Company, and after- 
ward in the Persian army. While in Persia he made a special 
study of the cuneiform inscriptions. He was the author of many 
works on antiquity. 
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4. ‘‘Dravidas.” A race which at one time occupied probably 
the whole of India, but found now only in the extreme southern 
part of it, and on the Island of Ceylon. The ‘‘ Scythians’’ in- 
habited a vast region in eastern Europe and western Asia, named 
Scythia, the boundaries of which are not exactly known. The 
“Tartars’”’ were a branch of the Mongolian race, comprising many 
tribes, occupying the table lands of central and northern Asia. 

5. ‘Sir Gardner Wilkinson.” (1797-1875.) An English 
Egyptologist. For twelve years he lived in Egypt and devoted 
himself to a study of the land, its ruins, its languages, and its 
people. 

6. ‘‘ Di-o-do’rus,” Siculus. A celebrated historian of Sicily, 
who lived in the first century B. C., author of an extensive uni- 
versal history, reaching from the earliest times to 60 B. C. For 
the purpose of gathering materials for this work he traveled 
through Europe and Asia. Fifteen of the original forty volumes 
are still extant, and throw light on many points which, but for 
them, would be lost in obscurity. 

7. ‘‘Man/e-tho.” A famous Egyptian historian who lived in 
the third century B. C. 

8. ‘“‘Usher,” James. (1580-1656.) An Irish prelate, made 
archbishop of Armagh and primate of Ireland in 1624. He was 
azealous opponent of the Romish Church. On account of the 
persecution he met with in Ireland, he went in 1640 to England 
where he remained during his life. He espoused the side of the 
Royalists during the civil war, and Charles I. bestowed upon 
him the bishopric of Carlisle. He was the author of a number 
of ecclesiastical works. 

g. ‘Indian Vedas.’’ The general term applied to the script- 
ures of the Brahminic religion. The meaning of the word 
“Veda’’ is ‘“‘knowledge,” and these writings were supposed to 
+ contain all knowledge. 

Io. “Dr. S. Wells Williams.’’ (1812-1884.) An American phi- 
lologist. He went to China as “printer in the mission of the 
American board of commissioners for foreign missions,’’ where 
he remained, with the exception of a few visits to the United 
States and other countries, until the year 1875, when he returned 
to America to stay. He wrote several works regarding China 
and the Chinese. From 1876 to the time of his death he was 
lecturer on Chinese in Yale College. 

11. ‘‘Dr. Legge,’ James. (1815 —.) A British scholar who 
went to China as a missionary, and afterward wrote several valu- 
able works regarding that land and its people. 


THE MIDDLE AGES. 

1. ‘‘Teutons.”’ A powerful people of ancient Germany, whose 
name is applied in a general way to all the primitive Germanic 
races. 

2. ‘‘Cossacks.”” Warlike tribes of southern Russia. 

3. ‘‘Renaissance,”’ ruh na-songs’. 

4. ‘“‘The invention of printing.’”? The honor of this invention 
is quite generally accredited to Johan Gutenberg, of Mentz, Ger- 
many (about 1400-1468), though it was claimed by three others, 
Costar, of Haarlem, Faust and Schoffer, of Mentz. 

5. ‘‘The mariner’s compass.’’ The Chinese, doubtless, orig- 
inated the compass, as more than one thousand years B. C., they 
were able to guide themselves by the use of the loadstone, and 
soon after the Christian era they navigated their vessels by the 
use of the magnetic needle. The compasses which came into 
use among the Italians in the thirteenth century were exactly 
like those used in China. The earliest mention to be found of this 
instrument, is made by Guyot, of Provence, in 1190.——The date 
and the author of the invention of gunpowder are lost in ob- 
scurity. 

6. ‘‘Copernicus,’”’ Nicolas. 


(1473-1543.) A celebrated Ger- 
man astronomer. He made the great discovery that the planets 


move around the sun. The book which he wrote expounding 
this system, he did not publish for thirteen years, through fear 
of persecution by the church, and he then dedicated it to the 
Pope and gave it to the public as a mere hypothesis. The first 


_ stantine VI., and regent for him. 
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copy of it was placed in the author’s hands on the day of his 
death. 

7. ‘‘Slavonian tribes.’? Numerous and powerful tribes dwell- 
ing around the Carpathian Mountains and spreading across the 
Danube River over the lands of the present Turkey and Greece. 
Very little information can be gathered concerning them, and 
this is to be found in the writings of the Greeks, Germans, and 
other people whom they molested. 

8. ‘‘Ko/ran.”? The scriptures of the Mohammedans. 

g. ‘‘Omar.’’ (About 581-644.) The successor of Mohammed. 
He was originally violently opposed to the ‘‘great prophet,’”’ 
and sought his death, but was converted to the Moslem faith by 
reading the Koran, and then became its most ardent supporter. 
During his reign his followers were everywhere victorious, gain- 
ing possessions in Syria, Egypt, Persia, and Armenia. A his- 
torian, of his own people, says of him, ‘“‘He took from the in- 
fidels 36,000 cities or castles; destroyed 4,000 temples and churches; 
and founded or endowed 1,400 mosques.’’ In his subjection of 
Egypt, the great library at Alexandria was burned, Omar deciding 
that ‘‘if the books accord with the Koran, they are unnecessary, 
and if they are contrary to the Koran, they are pernicious and 
should be destroyed.”” He was murdered by a slave, to whom 
he had refused to remit half of the tribute money required. 

to. ‘‘Caliphate.’’ The office or government of a caliph, the 
title of the successors of Mohammed, who were invested with 
supreme power in both religious and civil matters. 

11. ‘‘ West Goths.’’ The Goths are now an extinct race. Their 
origin.is not known. Procopius, an ancient Byzantine historian, 
speaks of the Goths and the Vandals as the same people, and 
describes them as having tall forms, fair complexions, and yellow 
hair. They first appeared in the northern part of Germany, and 
soon began invading all the surrounding countries, ravaging 
every thing in their way. The Goths were, a little later in their 
history, divided into the Eastern and Western Goths, 

12. ‘‘Saracens.’’ This name was originally given to an Arab 
tribe, then to the followers of Mohammed, and afterward to the 
whole Moorish people, against whom the Crusades were in- 
stituted. 

13. ‘‘Charles Martel.’’ (About 694-741.) The king of the 
Franks. He was the grandfather of Charlemagne. The sur- 
name, Martel, meaning ‘‘hammer,’’ was given in consequence 
of the fatal blow he struck the Saracens in the battle referred to. 

14. ‘‘Arians.’? Those who hold to the doctrine that Christ is 
the noblest of all created beings, but still, created, and hence, in- 
ferior to the Father. 

15. The woman who was reigning in Constantinople when 
Charlemagne was crowned at Rome, was Irene, mother of Con- 
Later she put out her son’s - 
eyes, and occupied the throne herself. She desired to marry 
Charlemagne and unite the Eastern and Western Empires ; but 
this was so unpopular that an insurrection took place and she 
was dethroned. 

16. ‘‘The Franciscans and Dominicans.’’ The former order 
was called also the Gray Friars. It was founded in 1209 by St. 
Francis of Assisi. The order of the Dominicans, called also 
Friars Preachers, was founded by St. Dominic in 1215. At the 
time of the origin of these orders the Romish Church was ex- 
posed to dangers arising from new dissenting religious bodies, 
and required defending. This, these mendicants were always 
ready todo. They gained great popularity, and the great amount 
of wealth which was given them, soon brought about the sub- 
version of their ascetic mode of life, and occasioned their slow 
decay. 

16. ‘‘The Great Schism.” On the restoration of the papal 
chair to Rome, the French cardinals elected a pope, Clement 
VIL., in opposition to Urban VI., the pope residing at Rome. An 
attempt to settle the difficulty, resulted in the election of the 
third pope, and for a time the three popes had their following. 
It was not until 1447, sixty-nine years after the outbreak of the ° 
schism, that the trouble was ended. 
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SUNDAY READINGS. 

1. “John Fletcher.” (1729-1785.) A clergyman of the church 
of England. He was born in Switzerland, but in his early youth 
moved to England. He was an associate and friend of John 
Wesley, and was the author of several religious works. 

2. Archimedes,” ar-ke-mé/deez. (About 287-212 B. C.) The 
greatest geometer of ancient times. He made many discoveries 
in mechanics and hydrostatics. He uttered that famous saying, 
“*Give me where I may stand, and I will move the world.” It 
was eighteen hundred years after his time before any advance 
was made in theoretical mechanics. On the capture of Syracuse 
by the Romans he was put to death. 

3. Pascal,” Blaise. (1623-1662.) A celebrated French phi- 
losopher and writer. He left unfinished at his death what he had 
designed to be ‘‘a systematic work on the fundamental truths of 
religion and the evidences of Christianity.’’ The detached sen- 
tences found in manuscript were published under the name, 
“* Thoughts of Pascal.’’ 

4. ““W.E. Channing.” See Beers’ “Outline sketch of Ameri- 
can Literature.” 


REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT UNDER THE AMERICAN 
CONSTITUTION. 

1. ‘The Dred Scott Decision.’’ This gave to slave-holders 
the right to take their slaves with them into any part of the 
country. The celebrated case grew out of the following circum- 
stances: A negro named Dred Scott, held as a slave, was taken 
by his master, Dr. Emerson, of Missouri, to Rock Island, Illi- 
nois, and thence to Fort Snelling, Minnesota. At the latter 
place Scott married a negro woman who was also owned by the 
doctor. Two children were born of the marriage; and then all 
returned to St. Louis where the master sold the whole family. 
Scott brought suit against him for their freedom. After being 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States, it was three 
years before a decision was reached, and then it was as follows: 
‘That negroes were not citizens and that they could not become 
such dy any process known to the Constitution; that a slave was 
to be regarded in the light of a personal chattel, and that he 
might be moved from place to place as any other piece of prop- 
erty. 

2. ‘Civil Rights Act.’’ In 1875 Congress passed an act to 
secure civil rights to colored citizens. It was entitled ‘‘ An act 
to protect all.citizens in their civil and legal rights.”” The first 
section declares that “all persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States shall be entitled to the full and equal enjoyment 
of the accommodations, advantages, facilities, and privileges of 
inns, public conveyances on land or water, theaters and other 
places of public amusement ; subject only to the conditions and 


’ limitations established by law and applicable alike to citizens of , 


every race and color, regardless of any previous condition of 
servitude.”” The Fourteenth Amendment prohibits s¢a/es, but 
not individuals, from denying their full rights to the celored 
citizens. Hence it is claimed that it is unconstitutional for Con- 
gress to require landlords and managers of public houses of en- 
tertainment and amusement to grant them these rights. 

3. ““Utopian.’’ An adjective derived from Utopia, meaning 
ideal, fanciful. Utopia was the name given by Sir Thomas 
More to an imaginary island where everything existed in the 
highest state of perfection, the laws, the morals, the govern- 
ment, etc. The evils of real law are shown by contrast. The 
work itself was named ‘‘ Utopia.” 


THE HOMES OF SOME NEW ENGLAND AUTHORS. 

1. “Cedmon. (—— 680A. D.(?).) An Anglo-Saxon poet. 
He is called the *‘ father of EnglisR song.” He is represented 
as a.cowherd belonging to the monastery of Whitby. His ode in 
praise of the Creator is the oldest Anglo-Saxon poem extant. It 
is related of him that when the monks used to gather and while 
away the evenings in relating tales, Cedmon, who was duli of 
* wnderstanding, had always to be excused from taking his part 
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in the entertainment, through utter inability. This grieved him 
excessively. But one night a personage appeared to him in a 
vision and commanded him to sing, which he immediately began 
doing, amazing himself by the beauty of the thoughts which he 
uttered. In the morning the memory of them remained and he 
repeated them in the monastery to the delight and wonderment 
of all who heard him. It is said that Milton borrowed many of 
his ideas from Czedmon. 

2. “Margaret Fuller.” See Beers’ ‘Outline Sketch of Ameri- 
can Literature,” page 136. Refer to same book also for Richard 
Henry Dana, and other American authors mentioned in the 
article. 

3. ‘Elzevir.”” The name of a Dutch family of printers, fa- 
mous in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries for the elegance 
of their work. The name applied to a book now, characterizes 
it as a model for correctness and elegance. 

4. ‘“Antinomianism.” The belief that Christians cannot sin. 
Wesley defined it as ‘‘the doctrine which makes void the law 
through faith.” 

FLOUR-MAKING IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Charles A. Pillsbury, to whom reference is made in ‘‘Flour- 
Making in the United States,” pronounces Mr. Shaw’s article 
“‘the best description by all odds ever written of milling and 
the milling industry.” 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

It has been necessary-to make a slight change in the order of 
the Required Readings in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Bishop John 
F. Hurst was to have furnished the articles on American Litera- 
ture as was announced, for the months of October and Novem- 
ber. By a misunderstanding the papers were not prepared in 
time to have them begin in the first number of the year. They 
will appear later, and English Literature will commence in the 
November issue. 


ASTRONOMICAL NOTES FOR OCTOBER, 1887. 

THE SuN.—Has continued to journey steadily southward, and 
now ‘‘sheds his last ray across the wide and trackless sea”? much 
earlier, with us at least, than he did at our last report. On the 
Ist, he rises at 5:56, and sets at 6:43; on the rith, rises at 6:07, 
sets at 5:27 ;.and on the 21st, rises at 6:18, sets at 5:12; the days 
diminishing in length till November rst is found to be only 10 
hours and 27 minutes in length. 

THE Moon.—Gives us an extra phase this month, being full 
twice, namely, on the Ist, at 10:39 p. m., and again on the 31st, 
at 4:22 p.m. She enters her last quarter on the gth, at 11:49 p. 
m.; becomes new moon on the 16th, at 5:27 p. m.; and enters 
first quarter on the 23rd, at 12:37 p.m. On the Ist, she sets at 
5:16 a. m.; on the roth, rises at 11:41 p. m.; and on the 2rst, sets 
at 9:23 p.m. Is nearest the earth on the 16th, at 12:42 p. m.; 
and farthest from the earth on the 29th, at 6:00 p. m. 

MERCURY.—Has a direct motion of 37° 40’; on the first, rises 
at 7:18 a. m., sets at 6:12 p. m.; on the rith, rises at 7:47 a. m., 
sets at 6:05 p. m.; on the 21st, rises at 8:28 a. m., sets at 5:58 p. 
m.; diameter increases from 5’ to 7’’.2; is farthest from the sun 
on the 7th, at 8:00 p. m.; is 2° 59’ south of Jupiter on the 14th, 
at 3:00 a. m.; is 7° 39’ south of the moon on the 18th, at 8:23 
a. m.; and reaches its greatest distance (23° 28’) east of the sun 
on the 26th, at 3:00 a. m. 

VENUS.—Has a retrograde motion of 1° 10’ 57’” up to the gth, 
then a direct motion of 5° 54’ 16’’ during the rest of the month. 
Her times of rising are: on the 1st, 4:53 a. m.; on the rith, 3:59 
a. m.; on the 21st, 3:24 a. m.; being morning star. Her diameter 
varies from 57’’.8 on the Ist to 37’’.6 on the 31st. She is station- 
ary on the 12th, at 6:00 p. m.; on the 14th, at 8:26 p. m., is 7° 52’ 
south of the moon ; reaches her greatest brilliancy on the 28th. 

Mars.—Is a morning star, but makes little display. His mo- 
tion is 17° 42’ 51’ direct; diameter increases from 4/’.6 on the 
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rst to 5’’.2 on the 31st; rises on the Ist, at 2:07 a. m.; on the 11th, 
at 1:58 a. m.; on the 21st, at 1:50 a. m.; on the roth, at 7:00 p. m., 
is 59 north of Alpha Leonis; on the 13th, at 3:14 a. m., can be 
found 19’ north of the moon. 

JuriITeER.—Makes a direct motion of 6° 28’ 23’’ ; shines all day, 
as will be seen by the times of his rising and setting. On the 
1st, rises at 8:31 a. m., sets at 6:57 p. m.; on the 11th, rises at 
$:02 a. m., sets at 6:24 p. m.; on the 21st, rises at 7.34 a. m., sets 
at 5:50p. m.;is 2° 59’ north of Mercury on the 14th, at 3:00a. m.; 
is 4° 19’ south of the moon on the 17th, at 8:06 p. m.; and 34’ 
north of Alpha® Librae on the 26th, at t:00 a. m.; diameter 
diminishes from 30’’ on the Ist to 29’’.4 on the 31st. 

SATURN.—Has a direct motion of 1° 49’; rises on the Ist, at 
12:39 a. m., sets at 2:57 p. m.; rises on the 11th, at 12:03 a. m., 
sets at 2:21 p. m; rises on the 20th, at 11:27 p. m., sets at 1:43 
p. m. on the 21st; diameter increases from 16’’.6 on the Ist to 
17’’.4 on the 31st; on the 11th, at 10:14 p. m., is 1° 20’ north of 
the moon ; and on the 29th, at 5:00 p. m., is 90° west of the sun. 

URaANvus.—Shines all day, rising on the Ist, at 6:22 a. m., set- 
ting at 5:52 p. m.; rising on the 11th, at 5:46a.m., settingat 5:14 
p. m.; rising on the 2Ist, at 5:06 a. m., setting at 4:32 p. m.; has 
adirect motion of 1° 46’ 38’; is in conjunction with the sun, 
that is, the earth, sun, and moon are in line, on the 6th, at 6:00 
a.m. On the 15th, at 11:50 p. m., is 3° 49’ south of the moon. 

NEPTUNE.—Direct motion, 40’ 45/’; rises September 30th, at 
$:07 p. m., sets October Ist, at 10:09 a. m.; rises on the toth, at 
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7:27 p. m., sets on the morning of the 11th, at 9:39; rises on the 
20th, at 6:47 p. m., sets on the 21st, at 8:59 a. m.; diameter, 2/’.6; 
on the 6th, at 4:17 a. m., is 3° 19’ north of the moon. 

OccuLTATIONS (Moon).—A/lpha Tauri on the 6th, from 8:41 
to 9:36 p. m.; 119 7Zauri, from 11:09 p.m. on the 7th to 12:16 
a.m, on the 8th; Gamma Librae from 5:59 to 6:25 p. m. on the 
18th ; fu Ceti on the 31st, from 7:24 to 8:32 p. m.; all Washing- 
ton mean time. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

The attention of readers is called to the remarkable state- 
ments which this issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN contains in re- 
gard to the growth of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. In reports of thesummer Assemblies modeled after the 
original Chautauqua, thirty-nine of these gatherings are in- 
cluded, at nearly every one of which the C. lL. S. C. was a 
prominent feature of the work. The graduating class of the 
C. L. S. C. will number five thousand persons, of whom six 
hundred eighty-seven took diplomas at Chautauqua, and three 
hundred eighty at South Framingham, Mass. Large numbers 
of persons are reported to have joined the new class; among 
them are the names of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Mrs. Mary 
T. Lathrap. THE CHAUTAUQUAN itself is one of the surest 
gauges for measuring the work. This magazine now entering 
on its eighth volume will! print sixty-five thousand copies month- 
ly during the coming year. 





HALE’S “HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES.” 

1. Q. Who made the earliest discovery of the coast of the United States? 
A. The Northmen, in the eleventh century. 

2, Q. Who were the Northmen? A. People originally from Scandinavia. 

3. Q. By what route did these bold navigators reach North America? A. 
They crossed to Iceland, thence to Greenland, and thence to Nova Scotia. 

4. Q. Upon what authority is the account of their discovery based? A. 
Upon Icelandic sagas, tales comprising the history and mythology of these 
Northmen. 

5. Q. What objects discovered by later explorers, were held for a time to 
«orroborate these accounts? A. ‘“ The skeleton in armor,” the “old stone 
mill,” and the ‘‘ Dighton rock.” 

‘6. Q. Who-was ruling in England when Columbus discovered America? 
A. Henry VII, 

7. Q. Who were'the first Europeans after the Northmen to visit the main 
land of North America? A. The Cabots. 

8. Q. What period is called the ‘mythical period” of American history? 
A. The sixteenth century. 

9. Q. Who were some of the famous adventurers of this period? A. 
Ponce de Leon, Verrazano, Narvaez, De Soto, Cortez, Balboa, and Pizarro. 

10. Q. What celebrated Englishman took possession of the western coast 
of North Americain Queen Elizabeth’s name? A. Sir Francis Drake. 

11. Q. What spirit led the Spaniards, after several disastrous attempts to 
occupy Florida, to make a further effort? A. A strong passion of religious 
hatred. 

12. Q. Against whom was this hatred directed? A. The French Hugue- 
nots. 

13. Q. What was the only possession within the limits of the United 
‘States remaining to the Spaniards at the close of the sixteenth century? A. 
St. Augustine. 

14. Q. What was the result of Sir Walter Raleigh's many attempts to 
plant a colony in the New World? A. They were all unsuccessful. 

15. Q. What hope animated the London merchants, who in 1553 formed 
the Northwest Company? A. The hope of discovering a passage-to China 
through the north of North America. 

16. Q.° When and by whom was such a passage discovered? A. Not un- 
‘til 1853, by McClure. 

1% Q. When and by whom was the first permanent English settlement 
made? A. In 1607, by the. London Company, at Jamestown. 

18. Q. Who was the leading spirit of this colony? A. John Smith. 

19. Q. What crop was a source of great wealth to the colonists? A. To- 

20. Q. When was slavery first introduced into the country? A. In 1619. 

21. Q. When and where did the first legislative assembly of the New 
World meet? A. In Jamestown, July 3, 1619. 

22, Q. After the great Indian massacre what other misfortune befell the 
colony at Jamestown? A. Their charter was taken away and they were re- 

~duced to dependence on the king's will. 
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23. Q. Under what kind of a charter was Maryland settled? A. ,A pro- 
prietary charter. 

24. Q. What gave rise to disturbances between the colonies of Virginia 
and Maryland? A. Differencesin religious belief, the former being Protest- 
ant, and the latter, Catholic. ; 

25. Q. What effect did the change of government in England from a 
monarchy to a commonwealth produce on the Virginia colony? A. It was 
not attended by any serious results or marked changes. - 

26. Q. What was the purpose of the original Navigation Act? A. To 
restrict all colonial trade to the mother country. 

27. Q. Whowere the Puritans? A. People who during the period of 
the English Reformation found it impossible to conform to all the usages of 
the Church of England. 

28. Q. When was the first public manifestation of Puritanism as an ele- 
ment of church politics made? A. In 1550, when Dr. Hooper refused to 
wear the episcopal robes. 

29. Q. In whose time was the word “ independent ”’ introduced)into the 
English language? A. In the time of Robert Brown, who founded the sect 
of Independents. 

30. Q. What one object had English Puritanism always in view? A. The 
true perception of religious truth without regard to consequences. 

31. Q. What two men afterward famous went with the Pilgrim fathers to 
the New World? A. William Bradford and Miles Standish. 

32. Q. Who was ruling in England at the time of the landing of the Pil- 
grims? A. James I. 

33. Q. Had the Puritans, fleeing from religious persecution at home, just 
views regarding religious liberty? A. No; when they found power in their 
own hands, they had no idea of allowing liberty of conscience to others. 

34. Q. After Jamestown what was the next important settlement made in 
the New World? A. The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

35. Q. What was there remarkable about the charter of this colony? A. 
Itinvested the government of the colony in its resident members. 

36. Q. What did the framers of this charter reallydo? A. ‘‘ They plant- 
‘td the seed ofa vigorous republic.”’ 

37- Q. Who was the governor of thiscolony? A. John Winthrop. 

38. Q. What grounds did the charter take regarding religion? A. It 
said nothing of religious matters; but an enactment was shortly passed al- 
lowing the right to vote to members of the Reformed Church only. 

39. Q. Who were banished from this colony on account of religious dif- 
ferences? A. Roger Williams, Anne Hutchinson, and the Quakers. 

40. Q. What was the chief characteristicof the settlement made by Roger 
Williams at Providence? A. The widest liberty of conscience was allowed 
to all. 

41. Q. How many inhabitants were there in New England by the year 
1642? A. More than twenty-five thousand. 

42. Q. What step was taken in New England after the Pequod War, for 
the sake of mutual protection? A. Fourof thechief colonies joined them- 
selves into a confederacy. j 
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43. Q. Whowere the first to begin missionary work among the Indians? 
A. Thomas Mayhew and John Eliot. 

44. Q. Who were the Quakers? A. A sect of Christians founded in Eng- 

and by George Fox, about the middle of the seventeenth century. 

45. Q. For what were they distinguished asa religious body? A. They 
dispensed with all creeds and with a paid ministry, refused to engage in war, 
and relied on the inward teachings of Christ, or as they called it, the “inner 
light,” for guidance. 

46. Q. Why did they seek New England? A. They thought duty called 
them to bear witness there of this “ inner light.’’ 

47- Q. What effect had the persecution they met with, upon them? A. 
It served to strengthen their desire to preach their doctrines. 

48. Q. What was the result of the severe measures taken against them by 
the Puritans? A. A reaction took place and popular sentiment favored the 
Quakers. 

49. Q. When was Boston settled? A. In 1630. 

50. Q. What was the most critical incident in the first century of New 
England life? A. King Philip’s War. 

51. Q. When did this break out? A. 
Revolution. 


In 1675, just a century before the 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 


52. Q. What is the highest authority extant concerning the nature of the 
life of the New England Indians? A. The narrative of Mrs. Rowlandson 
who was taken prisoner by the Indians during this war. 

53. Q. What remarkable fact is to be observedinthisstrugele? A. That 
the colonists did not ask England for help of any kind. 

54. Q. How did they apparently regard themselves even at that early 
day? A. Asindependent of the Crown. 

55. Q. What nation at the beginning of the seventeenth century was the 
commercial leader of the world? A. The United Netherlands. 

56. Q. Whowas Henry Hudson? A. An Englishman, who in the ser- 
vice of the Dutch East India Company made explorations tothe New World. 

57. Q. What trouble did this give rise to later? A. Both the English and 
Dutch claimed the lands explored by him. 

58. Q. What became the chief trading station of the Dutch? A. Man- 
hattan Island. 

59. Q. What happened to check the prosperity of this colony? A. A 
terrible war with the Indians, who had by this time became possessed of 
guns and ammunition. 

60. Q. How long didthe Dutch remain in possession of New Netherland? 
A. Until 1664 when they surrendered to the English. 





THE QUESTION TABLE. 


QUESTIONS ON LOCALITIES IMPORTANT IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
After whom were Capes Charles and Henry named? 
Where and by whom was the first Indian blood shed by the Puritans? 
What was the first colony founded on the continent of America? 
Who founded Lima, Peru? 
What tract was originally called Acadia? 
By what other names has the Hudson River been known? 
What religious sect settled Charleston, S. C.? 
What colony was founded as a home for English debtors? 
What colony became a refuge for Catholics? 
. What was the first permanent settlement made by the French in the 
Mississippi Valley ? 
11. What river was named after a governor of New England? 
12, What names were given Cape Cod by Gosnold, Champlain, and Capt. 
John Smith, respectively? 
13. What were the first important settlements of the French in America? 
14. What settlements were founded by the Walloons? 
1s. Where was the first colonial post-office? 
16. Who laid the corner-stone of Bunker Hill monument? 
17. Where did the Mormons first settle ? 
18. What was meant by the political motto, ‘‘ Fifty-four Forty or Fight”? 
19. Where was the second World’s Fair held? 
20. What was called Seward’s Folly? 
21. Who laid the corner-stone of the Washington monument? 
22. In whose honor was New Jersey named? 
23. Who first applied the name of Carolina ? 
24. Where were efforts made to establish a state called Franklin ? 
25. What state was once known as the Dark and Bloody Ground? 


QUESTIONS ON PLACES CONNECTED WITH AMERICAN AUTHORS. 

1. What author used the name of his birthplace in the title of one of his 
books? 

2. What author lived in an old Dutch mansion which he called Sunny- 
side? 

3. What writer lived in a town of New York that was named after him? 

4. What poet lived in a house that was once Washington's headquarters ? 

5. Where is the Old Manse and what two authors are associated 
with it? 

6. What author describes in the opening chapter of one of his books, the 
house in which he was born? 

7. What lover of nature is the postmaster at West Park on the Hudson ? 

8. What three authors live near each other in Hartford? 

9. What writer’s home in Cambridge is called Elmwood? 

10. What author can see from his sanctum window Mt. Holyoke and Mt. 
Tom? 

11. What humorist hasa summer residence which he calls Rest-and-Be- 
Thankful? Where is it? 

12. What author’s birthplace frequently appears in his works under the 
name of Rivermouth ? 

13. What illustrious family lived for twenty-five years at The Orchards? 

14. What poet named the place he livedin from an historical fact ? Where 
is the place? 

15. What author wrote for the Aélaniic Monthly a series of articles on her 
native place? 

16. What poet describes his early home and life in a poem? 

17. What author and her brothers named their home Mt. Ararat? 
‘Where was it? 

18. Who lived a hut life at Walden Pond? 


19. What place has been called the Transcendental Mecca of literary peo 
ple? 

20. What noted historian lives in Washington, D. C.? 

21. What two well-known authors live on Beacon Street, in Boston ? 

22. What poet when she was a child lived in a house “ina red-brick 
block, with a green door and green window blinds’’ ? 

23. What authoress was born at Amherst, Mass. ? 

24. What author of some well-known musical lines lives in Philadelphia? 

25. What author hada summer residence at Alexandria Bay, Thousand 
Islands? 


THE WORLD OF TO-DAY. 
RAILROADS AND CANALS, 
What kind of rails were first used in constructing railroads? 
When was the first iron railway sanctioned by Parliament? 
Who took out the first patent for a steam carriage? 
What rate of speed was attained by Stephenson's first locomotive? 
Where was the first passenger railroad built? 
What project and inventions are due to Gridley Bryant? 
What was the second railroad built in the United States? 
When was the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad begun? 
9. Who built the first locomotive used for the transportation of passen- 
gers in the United States? 
10. How does the railroad mileage of this country compare with that of 
Great Britain ? 
11. When was the Pullman car invented and patented ? 
12. What is the length of Mt. Cenis tunnel? 
13. What is the longest tunnel in the United States? 
14. Name three well-known mountain railroads. 
15. Name two rivers that are crossed by canals. 
16. Who originated the project of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal? 
17. What is the largest canal in Great Britain? 
18,. What is the length of the Suez Canal? 
19. To what canal does Amsterdam, Holland, owe its present commercial 
prosperity? 
20. What do the Chinese use instead of canal locks? 
21. Where is the longest truss bridge in the world? 
22. What is the longest railroad in Canada? 
23. What country of South America has the most miles of railroad? 
24. What is the length of the Panama railroad? 
25. How far back does the idea of pnuematic transmission date? 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Who told Cesar to beware of the ides of March ? 
Who was the founder of the church of St. Peter, at Rome? 
What gulf is noted for its pear! fisheries? 
Where do black swans abound? 
Where were watches first made ? 
Who first called Boston the Hub of the Universe? 
Where are the greatest quicksilver mines in the world? 
What was Old Ironsides? 
. What is the largest native animal of Australia? 
1c. What sea has no land boundary? 
11. What humorist adopted an American general’s name as a nom-de- 
plume ? 
12, What is the average annual rain-fall in the tropics of the New World? 
13. What was Lord John Russell’s definition of a proverb? 
14. From what was the dahlia named? 
15. Where is Thorwaldsen buried ? 





TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


Mr. James Freeman Clarke had for his purpose in writing the “ Life and 
Times of Jesus’’* the actual reproduction of the period in which Christ lived. 
To accomplish this he conceived the idea of throwing the book into the form 
of a narrative by the Apostle Thomas. The design has been exceedingly well 
carried out, and the book is one of the best studies to be found, not only of 
the life and character of Jesus, but also of the contemporaneous history of 
the Jews, and of the Romans in power at Jerusalem. The characteristics of 
the style of writing are naturalness, sweetness, and strength. 

Two more volumes have been added to the series of “‘ The Story of the Na- 
tions,” that of ‘‘ Alexander’s Empire’’+ and of “‘ Assyria’’.{ The former gives 
especial attention to a part of history not well known and not easy for the 
general reader to obtain—the history of the rise and fall of the different coun- 
tries comprised in that great empire. The book is written in a pleasing style, 
gives brief accounts of many celebrated persons, and depicts the life and cus- 
toms of the different peoples. ——Medame Ragozin in preparing the “ Story 
of Assyria’’ has added to the laurels she won by the “Story of Chaldea.”” She 
not only gives a graphic and charming history of this ancient nation, but she 
tells of the remarkable ways in which much of the history has been pre- 


served. 

Que of the best practical illustrations of the value of packages of old papers 
if writing is shown in the volume, “ Light in Early Methodism.”’| It is com- 
piled from the letters, journals, documents, and tracts of the Rev. Ezekiel 
Cooper who was born in Maryland in 1763. The book is a graphic represen- 
tation of old-time Methodism. A full account of the establishment of the 
Book Concern, and of the causes of its removal from Philade!lphia to New 
York, is given ; and the troubles caused in the early days; of the church by 
slavery are portrayed. 

“Memorials of a Half-Century ’’? is the record of the observations made by 
the author during that period in the region of country surrounding his 
own home near Detroit, Michigan. It contains just such information as is 
held to be of the utmost value by the historians of the present. Descriptions 
of the country around the great lakes ; the customs and habits of the people, 
constantly changing to keep pace with the advancing civilization and pros- 
perity; bits of history; and studies in the fauna, flora, and climatology of the 
region form the frame-work of the book. Full of interest, and written ina 
very attractive style, it forms a model for works of local history. 

“His Star in the East’’{ is a study in the early Aryan religions,—Vedaism, 
Buddhism, Zoroastrianism,etc. In a philosophical manner their origin,develop- 
ment, and, in the case of some, their decadence, have been traced. The au- 
thor shows how the religiou of Jesus has justified the highest aspirations of 
them all, and opens to them ‘‘a vista of unsuspected glory beyond.”’ He 
takes the logical ground that the proper method of carrsing on missionary 
work is to lead the adherents of these religions to Christ through their 
own beliefs, instead of denouncing them as false. It isa work showing great 
research, and possessing high literary merit. 

The sixth volume of Dr. Parker’s great work, ‘‘ The People’s Bible ’’** is 
now in@he hands of the public. Itistoo well known and too favorably known 
to need any words of commendation. The volume opens with the sixth 
chapter of Judges and closes with the eighteenth of I. Samuel. The exposi- 
tory readings—clear and simple as if addressed to a child, and yet containing 
adepth of interest and a wealth of thought to satisfy the strongest adult 
mind—throw a clear light upon many difficult points in these old books, and 
invest them with a power before unfelt by many readers. 

Avolume of delightful individual sketches is to be found in Mrs. Bolton’s 
“Famous American Authors.’’{{ Bright and chatty, giving glimpses into the 
heart and home life of some whom the werld delights to honor, showing at 
the same time, that great care has been taken in gathering the materials, it 
is at once accurate, inviting, instructive. Among the seventeen brief 
biographies are those of Irving, Hawthorne, Lowell, Stedman, and Cable. 
A good portrait accompanies each sketch. 

In “‘ Facts and Fictions of Mental Healing’’{{ the author takes the ground 
that it is perfectly reasonable that well directed thought should go far toward 

*Life and Times of Jesus. By James Freeman Clarke. Boston: Lee and 
Shepard. Price, $1.50. 

+The Story of Alexander’s Empire. By Professor John Pentland Mahaffy, 
D.D. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Price, $1.50. 

t The Story of Assyria. By Zénaide A. Ragozin. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam'sSons. Price, $1.50. 

{Light on Early Methodism. Compiled by George A. Phoebus. 
York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, $1.25. 

2#Memorials of a HalfCentury. By Bela Hubbard. Illustrated. New 
York: G. P. Putaam’s Sons. Price, $2.00. 

{ His Star in the East. By Leighton Parks. 
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curing disease. The facts and fictions clustering around the so-called science 
of mental healing, he has closely examined; he denounces the quackery and 
gives due credit to well authenticated statements. It is urged that the 
materialistic tendency of the times, leading men to neglect the highest 
phases of mental and moral culture, has much to do with causing disease, 
and that cure naturally follows when one is led back out of the wrong and 
into the right ways of thinking. The book is fair and logical in all of its 
statements, Christian-like in its tone, and exhaustive in its researches on 
the subject. 

Miss Livingston has given in “A Chautauqua Idyl,” * a simple and pict- 
uresque interpretation of the working out of the Chautauqua idea, surround- 
ing the narrative with a pleasant atmosphere of fancy. Butterflies, fishes, 
squirrels, flowers, and trees form the program committee of a Chautauqua 
whose session is to last all the summer, and the true spirit of the movement 
is never lost sight of by this enthusiastic band of workers. Dr. E. E. Hale, in 
his introductory note calls it a little poem, adding, ‘for poem it is, excepting 
that it is not in verse or rhyme.” 

A book by Pansy,} written for and dedicated to the Pansy Class of the 
Cc. L. S. C., cannot fail to receive from them a warm welcome. Abounding 
as it does in suggestive hints as to ways of helping and showing how influ- 
ences for good may spread to bless and brighten many lives, it would stimu- 
late into action our best impulses, even as a story founded upon a theory. 
But in her pleasant greeting to the Class, the author assures them that she 
has left the realm of fiction and revelledin plain facts, and that the record is 
not of what may be done but of what actually has been done. Thus the 
book becomes of double interest, and especially to the many from whose 
letters the facts have been taken. A pleasant story, with a spice of romance 
and a happy denouement at Chautauqua, runs through the whole. 


“Ivan llyitch”’ is the title of a book containing several short stories by 
Count Tolstoi. With remarkable clearness the different phases of the power 
and genius of the great Russian writer are set forth in these tales. Intensely 
realistic even to the minutest details are some of them, yet in this very par- 
ticular they bear a strong interest; one is surprised at the capabilities of a 
mindavhich can deal in so masterly a way with the highest subjects of hu- 
man thought, and at the same time stop to portray with such exact and 
painstaking skill the most trivial personal eccentricities in his character 
creations. Through these sketches one traces the desires and strivings of a 
strong, earnest soul intently seeking the secret of all true living; and at the 
close of each one there comes the conviction that it has found what it 
sought to its own satisfaction. His peculiar religious beliefs, especially that 
of the duty of non-resistance and that of not attempting any punishment 
even for the greatest criminals, are well illustrated. 

To say that a great surprise awaits one whotakes up Mr. Stevenson’s book, 
“The Merry Men,’’} without any previous knowledge of its contents, is stat- 
ing a factin its mildest possible form. Naturally such a reader would expect 
to find something in kgeping with the title: what he does find is in as stri«- 
ing contrast to that as if one following a guide, expecting to be shown into 
a room filled with pleasant, congenial, mirthful company, should find him- 
self after crossing the threshold, in adark and gloomy cave filled with strange 
and ghostly presences. The volume contains a number of short stories, 
wierd, uncanny, dealing with insanity, crime, the lashings of conscience, 
and the fierce struggles of duty. All are powerfully written. Mr. Stevenson 
is a young Scotch author who possesses the true fire of genius. His style 
reminds one strongly of Poe. As a study of pure and elegantly expressed 
English, alone, the book would well repay reading. 

To add to our list of acquaintances among the bright, original, and always 
thoroughly child-like, children in Mrs. Diaz’ books, is to add to our list of 
pleasures, The latest one to be introduced is John Spicer,Za genuine boy, 
whose bright, piquant face smiles from the cover of the book, and whose 
lectures prove of equal interest to the reader and the demonstrative audience 


in Barn Hall. 

‘‘Lamps and Paths” { is a volume of sermons preached to the young peo 
ple of his congregation by the Reverend Munger, on their annual Festival 
of Flowers which occurs on a Sabbath in June. They are all beautiful les- 
sons in a system of Christian education, and are imparted in a most engag- 
ing and impressive manner. 

“A Chautauqua Idyl. By Grace Livingston. Boston: D. Lothrop Com- 
pany. 
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SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT 


Home News. — August 1. Reduction of the public debt during July, 
$4,844,894.83. 

August 2. Earthquake shocks in Illinois. 

August 3. Annual convention of the National Civil Service Reform League 
opens at Newport. 

August 4. Catholic Total Abstinence Societies of the United States in ses- 
sion at Philadelphia.——A tornado at Millbrook, Kansas, destroys twenty- 
nine houses, and causes a loss of $68,000. 

August 5. A destructive drought in the North-west, covering an area of 
55,000 square miles. 

August 8. Deathof Gen. A. W. Doniphan, a veteran of the Mexican and 
Indian wars. 

August 9. Great damage caused by forest firesin Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Illinois. 

August ro. An excursion train of sixteen cars wrecked near Chatsworth, 
Illinois ; eighty-four persons killed, and a hundred badly hurt.——The Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science opens in New York, its 
thirty-sixth annual session. 

August 11. Inman Line steamer City of Montreal burned at sea. 

August 12. A fire in the business portion of Pittsburgh destroys over a 
million dollars’ worth of property.——Two-thirds of the city of Augusta, 
Georgia, inundated by the Savannah River. 

August 15. Coal discovered at Mattoon, Illinois, and iron ore near Waukon, 
Iowa. 

August 17. Death of the Rev. Dr. Daniel Curry ——Express train on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad wrecked at Washington. 

August 18. Death of Prof. O. S. Fowler, the noted phrenologist——Annual 
session of American Bar Association opens in Saratoga, New York. 

August 19. Death of Prof. Spencer F. Baird, head of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and the United States Fish Commission. 

August 20. Extensive damage done by wind and rain in western New 
England, and along the coast of North Carolina. 

August 21. Severe hail storms throughout northern Kansas. 

August 24. Wreck of an emigrant train on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road at Easton, West Virginia. 

August 25. National Conference of Charities and Corrections opens at 
Omaha. 

August 26. Indian outbreak near Meeker, Colorado. 


NEWS FOR AUGUST, 1887. 


August 27. Two earthquake shocks at Charleston, South Carolina. 
August 30. Twenty-fourth annual fair of the New England Agricultural 
Society opens at Worcester. 


FoREIGN NEws.—August 1. Death of Michael Katkoff, editor of the Mos- 
cow Gazette. 

Atgust 2. Forty dwelling houses in Montreal burned 

August 3. The House of Commons rejects a bill for the construction of a 
tunnel under the English Channel. 

August 4. Strike of 4,400 men on the English Midland Railroad. 

August 6. Emperor Francis Joseph visits Emperor William at Gastein. 

August 7. Fire in London; loss, halfa million pounds.—Celebration of 
the one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Géttengen Univer- 
sity. 

August 8. Strikes in Venice among the waiters, bakers, and gondoliers, 

August 9. Prince Ferdinand starts for Bulgaria to assume the throne.—. 
Celebration at Monmouth of the five hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Henry V. 

August 11. Celebration in Northumberland of the twelfth centenary of 
St. Cuthbert. 

August 12. Services in Westminster Abbey in commemoration of the 
centenary of the American Episcopate. 

August 14. Thousands reported perishing from famine in Turkey. 

August 15. Death of Meier Goldschmidt, the Danish poet, novelist, and 
journalist. 

August 16. A hurricane at Bordeaux, France, destroys much property, 
and causes the wreck of two excursion trains. 

August 18. Celebration throughout the Austrian Empire, of Emperor 
Francis Joseph’s fifty-seventh birthday. 

August 19. Appointments of a new Peruvian cabizet. 

August 21. Unveiling of the statue of the last of the Aztec emperors, in 
the city of Mexico. 

August 24. A statue of Garibaldi unveiled at Vicenza, Italy. 

August 29. International Astronomical Congress begins its session at 
Kiel, Prussia. 

August 30. Desperate resistance of evicted Irish tenants in Herbertstown, 
Ireland. 
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CHAUTAUQUA TOWN AND COUNTRY CLUB. 


The appended list gives the names of the graduates of this Chautauqua 
home school for the first class graduating at Chautauqua on the 16th 
of August last. These one hundred seventy-nine students spent two years 
in work and study at their homes under the guidance of the Club. Their 
diplomas stand for good work done in field, garden, and home, for thought- 
ful observation of nature and thorough study of the laws that govern the 
growth of plants and animals. It is an encouraging sign in Chautauqua 
work that so many were found to take upa scientific gourse of reading and 
observation in nature. Many have done well in reflling the books of the 
Cc. L. S.C. These go further and win a diploma that stands for work, be- 
cause work teaches, because the true way to learn is to see, tocompare, and 
record. Two more classes are now at work in the C. T. C. C., and are earn- 
estly looking forward to their Recognition Day in our Alma Mater’s groves 
in ’88 and '89. New students are also welcome and will be received by ad- 
dressing Miss Kate F. Kimball at Plainfield, New Jersey. 

MAINE.—Brooks, Mabel V.; Lane, Mrs. Maria L.; Whitman, Camilla D. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—Adams, Martha J.; Duffee, Geo. D. Mc.; Freeman, 
Nellie M. 

VERMONT.—Alger, Mrs. Herrick M.; Gleason, Mrs. Susan H.; Loveland, 
Mrs. Anna G.; Lovewell, Elwyn N.; Morris, Mrs. S. I,.; Somers, John G. ; 
Smith, Arthur W ; Smith, Houghton C. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Armsby, Arthur F.; Blood, Minnie E.; Blood, Mary 
A.; Burr, Daisy V.; Burr, Lothe J.; Champrey, Ed. Frére; Champrey, Marie 
M.; Clapp, Sadie A.; Comins, Arthur C.; Fay, Charles A.; Howe, Charles H.; 
Hubbard, Emma L.; Knox, Agnes; Marshall, Ellen F.; Pinkham, Fred E.; 
Richardson, Mrs. Sue H.; Ripley, William C ; Rose, Edith; Simmons, Nellie 
M.; Smith, Mrs. S.; Smith, Alfred; Tompson, Grace; Tucker, Abbie A.; 
Underwood, Fred F.; Weber, Emma L.; Bosworth, Hubert A. 

RHODE ISLAND.—Rathbun, Mrs. Rebecca M.; Reynolds, Edwin C. 

CONNECTICUT.—Blakeslee, Nellie N. ; Case, Benjamin F.; Cowles, Fred- 
eric M.; Hoffman, Jennie E.; Paine, Mary F.; Powell, Julia A ; Root, Lyman 
C.; Root, Mrs. L. C.; Root, Stella; Root, Katie H.; Skidmore, Anna T.; Skid- 
more, Wilhelmina; Willard, Eugene R.; Barton, Clara A. 

NEW YORK.—Abbott, Nettie E. ; Babcock, Daniel M.; Babcock, Annie M.; 
Barsager, Emma J.; Bell, Harold M ; Bliss, Emma L..; Bliss, Geo. A.; Bradley, 
Fred P.; Brady, Bertha J.; Brown, Charles E. ; Buchannan, M Louise; Case, 
Jesse G.; Cleves, Ethel; Cleves, Mabel ; Culver, Albert J. ; Darling, Mrs D. P.; 
Dorr, Annie; Govice, Robert H.; Green, Wm. R, Jr.; Heguembourg, Theo. 
M.; Houston, R. J.; Jackson, Fred. T.; Jazu, Geo. P.; Johnson, Anna; Jones, 
Mrs. Elizabeth H.; Kring, Helena A.; Llewellin, John C.; Luce, Edgar P.; 
Nichols, Charles R.; Robinson, Hattie B.; Van Seclin, Arthur; Silberberg, 


Isaac L.; Spencer, Jane L.; Tierney, Bertha H.; Van Dyke, Mrs.S.C.; Van 
Dyke, Lulu E.; Webb, Wm. B.; Wheeler, Geo. C.; Wilber, Daniel G.; Wilber, 
Hattie G. 

NEW JERSEY.—Conover, Mrs. Lucy H.; Higgins, Edith S.; Hoffman, 
John S. Jr.; Johnson, Edith L.; Kellogg, Mrs. Elizabeth ; Kimball, Mrs. M. 
E.; Orr, Bertha. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Card, Fred. W.; Carr, Ann; Foulke, Mellissa; 
Irons, James A. ; [rons, Susannah May; Jones, Arthur A. ; Lyon, Mrs. Jane; 
Wolf, Mary E. 

DELAWARE.—Jackson, Lucy C. 

MARYLAND.—Carmazn, Ellen L. 

WEST VIRGINIA.—Snyder, James; Wilkins, Marian. 

GEORGIA.—Kinchley, Mrs. Mary E. 

KENTUCKY.—Lindsey, James P.; Lindsey, Helen. 

ALABAMA.—Stout, Mrs. Mary M. 

MISSISSIPPI.—Murry, D. D., M. D. 

TEXAS.—Fricklin, Millie, A. 

OHIO.—Allen, James P.; Anthey, Harry D. E.; Blackburn, Rebecca J.; 
Close, Millie M. ; Cook, Kate J.; Culver, Lawren J.; Carles, Homer G. ; Fox, 
Charles C.; Gorlaugh, John A. ; Haskell, Emma E. ; Heald, Arthur G. ; Rice, 
Charles W.; Smith, Olive L. 

ILLINOIS.—Montelius, Joseph K.; Montelius, Maggie G.; Montelius, 
George D.; Montelius, John A. ; Nettleton, Mrs. Sarah ; Rainey, Ada; Rainey, 
Mrs. M. G.; Vilas, Albert M.; Phorbury, Frank; Little, Orrie S.;Oehler, Ar- 
thur ; Bissell, Hallie. 

WISCONSIN.—Gray, Harry B ; Gray, Leslie C. ; Jones, George G. 

MICHIGAN.—Kelley, Mrs. Maria P. ; Lincoln, Edward M.; Paton, Mary 
G. ; Philips, Thomas L.; Rollins, Fred E.; Todd, Hubert G. 

MINNESOTA.—Cliff, Nannie M. 

IOWA.—Backus, Florence ; Beach, Mrs. Roxie T.; Gatchel, Maud M.; Ham- 
mond, Joseph H.; Monbeck, Alice ; Schoenleber, Francis S.; Stryker, Geo. A. 

MISSOURI.—Bixby, Elsie S.; Hunford, Susie G.; Store, Lucy C. 

KANSAS.—Clark, Hubert A.; Dodge, Lottie L.; Gray, Harry B. ; Gray, 
Leslie, C.; Underwood, Mrs. Maggie G. 

NEBRASKA.— Heminway, Mary M. 

WYOMING.—Powelson, Charles R. 

COLORADO.—Spaulding, M. J. 

CALIFORNIA.--Asher, Alpheus R.; Asher, Josephine M.; Dickinson, Mrs. 
S.A. 

CANADA.—Howell, Mrs. S. 

LONDON, ENGLAND.—Johnson, Kittie D. 
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